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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I have called this work “ Rgvedic India with a view 
to limit my enquiry into the early history of the Aryans to 
the period during which the Rgvedic hymns were composed. 
Even this period is wide enough^ consisting as it does of three 
ages, wa., the Early age, Mediaeval age, and the Later age, 
during which the hymns were revealed (Rv. hi. 32, 13 & vi. 
21,5).^ The Rgveda is admittedly the oldest work extant 
of the Aryans, and with it may be classed the Sima-Veda. 
The former is a book of hymns or psalms offered to the 
different Gods, and the latter consists entirely of hymns 
(excepting only 75) taken from the Rgveda, and “ arranged 
soley with teference to their place in the Soma sacrifice.’* 
The Yajur-Veda consists not only of hymns mostly borrowed 
from the Rgveda, but also of original prose formulas for 
the performance of sacrifice. Its matter has come down to 


' To put It briefly, this work is an outline of the Early History of India 
as depicted in the Rgveda, examined in the light of the results of modern 
Geological, Archaeological and Ethnological investigations, and drawn from a 
comparative study of the early civilisations of the Deccan, ancient Aryana, 
Habylonirt, Assyria, Phoenicia^ Asia Minor Eilypt and Pre*historic Europe. 

• Rv, i«i. 32 13 ^ vrufvW* * 

" The worshipper, by his conservatory sacrifice, has made Indra present 
May I bring him to my presence to obtain new wealth, him who has been 
exalted by praises, whether ancient, medieval er^recent. 

Rv. vi 21, 5 -w f» % rcmi: vie: i » 

OT OTimv ww*i •• 

'* I O Indra), the performer of many feats, those (^fis) who flourished in 
the early age became thy friends by performing the sacrifices as at present. 
Those (that flourished) in the mediawal age, and those (that have flourished) 
ill recent times have similarly earned thy friendship. Therefore, (O India), 
worshipped as thou* art by many, (condescend to) listen to this h mn offered by 
thy (present) bumble (adorer)/' 
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08 io two forms. In the one, the sacrificial formulas only 
are given ; in the other, these are to a certain extent inter- 
mingled with their explanations. The Yajur-Veda resembles 
the Sima-Veda in having its contents arranged in the order 
in which it was actually employed in various sacrifices. It 
is, therefore, a book of sacrificial prayers (Vajus). ^ The 
Atharva-Veda is undoubtedly of later origin, as can be 
judged not only by its language, but also by other internal 
evidences, though ic represents a much more primitive stage 
of thought than what we find in the ]^veda. As Professor 
Macdonell observes, “ while the Rgveda deals almost exclu- 
sively with the higher Gods as conceived by a comparatively 
advanced and refined sacerdotal class, the Atharva-Veda is, 
in the main, a book of spells and incantations appealing to 
the demon-world, and^ teems with notions of witch-craft 
current among the lower grades of the population, and derived 
irom an immemorial antiquity.*' Hence, though it was 
compiled in an evidently later age, it possesses a value of its 
own in so far as it helps us to understand the state of early 
popular culture in ancient Aryan society. 

But the language of the Rgvedic hymns being undoubted- 
ly more archaic excepting some hymns of the Tenth Maijdala 
than that of the At^harva-Veda, their composition is rightly 
regarded as belonging to an earlier period. The Yajur-Veda 
and the Atharva-Veda contain in them distinct geographical 
references and other internal evidences which go to show that 
they were composed in a much later period than the Rgvedic, 
^hetwo periods having probably been separated from each other 
by thousands of years, during which many physical andclimatic 
changes bad taken place. The Brihma^as, the Upanisads, and 
the Satras were composed in a still later age which extended 
down to what is ordinarily known as the Epic age. The 
Br 4 bmatMts explain the true import of the mantras in their 

' ViU Professor A. A. Macdonell’s His^y of Sanskrit Literaiurtt 
Chipter 11. 
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application to the performance of sacrificesi and their com- 
position became necessary in view of the growing intricacies 
of rituals, which people, in a later age, found difficult to 
understand. The composition of the Upanifads and the 
Sotras marked the close of what is usually known as the Vedic 
period. But this period, comprising as it did, several thousand 
years in its compass, is too vast and extensive to be treated 
as one period, as it contains distinct strata, one separated 
from another by historical and geographical fossil-remains 
that clearly mark the different stages of the evolution of 
Aryan culture and civilisation. It would, therefore, be un- 
scientific to treat the whole as one homogeneous period, as Is 
usually done. The Rgveda, being admittedly the oldest 
record of the Aryans, furnishes, as it were, the datum line in 
historical stratigraphy,* and I have tried to decipher and 
read the fossils that have come to my notice in this stratum, 
to the best of my ability. 1 do not claim that all the fossils 
in this stratum have been exhausted ; on the other hand, 1 have 
reasons to believe that there are a good many of them, 
probably more eloquent and convincing, which only wait to 
be discovered by the diligent research of patient Vedic 
students, and are likely to throw additional light on hitherto 
dark and unsuspected corners. But what I declaim is an humble 
attempt to treat the subject of ancient Aryan history, strata by 
strata, consistently with and in the order and sequence of the 
most ancient records available. In my humble opinion, it 
would be as absurd to treat the IRgveda and the other Vedas, 
the Brdhmaiaas, the Upanifads, and the Sotras as belonging 
to one and the same period, as it would be to treat the 
achievements of maturity, when relating the freaks and 

^ "The hymns of the* figwda being mainly invocations of the Gods, their 
contents are largely m3rthoiogicaI. Special interest attaches to this mythology, 
because it represents an earlier stage of thought than is to be. found in any 
other literature. It is sufficiently primitive to enable us to sot clearly the 
process of personification by which natural phenomena developed into Gode." 
Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit l iterature, p. 67 
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prattUngs of ohildhood, or dealing with the follies and 
excetJies of youth in a biographical sketch. It is no doubt 
true that the child is father of the man ; but manhood is, 
after all, the outcome of the gradual development, stage by 
stage, of the physical, mental, and moral faculties of the 
child, and the successful biographer, while dealing with each 
stage separately, co-ordinates the progress made in one stage 
with that of the next, and shows how one naturally leads to 
another, until the fully developed stage is reached. So far as 
the ancient history of the Arya ns is concerned, no serious 
attempt seems hitherto to have been made to study and 
trace the gradual growth and development of the race, stage 
by stage, after distinctly marking each out by a study of the 
vast ancient materials available. As 1 have already remarked, 
the Vedie Literature is usually treated as belonging to one 
period, without any care being taken to discern that it 
consists of different strata, one separated from another by 
distinct marks, and to note that each deserves separate 
treatment in order to make it yield valuable historical truths. 
But this is too heavy and arduous a task for any single scholar 
to accomplish. It should, therefore, be taken up by a 
number of learned Vedic scholars, preferably Indians, well 
versed in the modern art of historical research on a truly 
scientific basis, who should form themselves into a Society 
for the Reconstruction of Ancient Indian History from Vedic 
Literature which forms the only basis of research in this line. 
The task should be divided among scholars, each competent 
to take up a special stratum of the Literature for adequate 
treatment, who should place before the Society the results of 
their researches for discussion. After all the results of the 
researches made by them in the different strata will have 
been fully discussed and co-ordinated, it will be time to write 
a succinct history of the anoient Aryans. The study of 
Comparative Philology, Comparative Mythology, Comparative 
Religion, Comparative Culture, Geology, Archaeology, 
Ethnology, Ancient Geography, the Ancient Histories of 
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Egypt, Babylonia and Western Asia, and the prc-histono 
picture of the European Races as outlined by competent 
scholars, should be brought to bear on the subject with a view 
to test the accuracy of the several results of investigation, 
in one sense, to an Indian Vedic scholar, the task would be far 
easier than that of compiling a history from the discoveries 
made in ancient ruins, the decipherment of writings on stones, 
clay-bricks, or papyrus, in languages that are dead and 
unintelligible, and the study of old coins of different dynasties 
that may have reigned in a particular country, or extended 
their conquest to another. These materials, though highly 
reliable, have not all been brought to light as yet, and such 
as have been, lie scattered and are not always and everywhere 
available. But in the Vedic Literature we have a sure and 
easily accessible basis to go upon, and the materials furnished 
by it arc all compact, which it only requires an adequate 
mental equipment to study for the discovery of historical 
truths. The task of reconstructing the history of the ancient 
Aryans on the basis of the researches made in Vedic Litera- 
ture should, therefore, prove far easier of accomplishment 
than that of writing the ancient history of any other people 
on the face of the Globe, and should be taken up by Vedic 
scholars in right earnest on the lines suggested above. Such 
a history, if compiled, would moreover be a real history of the 
Aryan people people as they lived, moved, acted, 
straggled, hoped, thought and advanced, step by step, towards 
progress and enlightenment, thousands of years ago, until tbey^ 
were able to speculate on, and attempt satisfactory solutions of 
the highest problems of human life. It would be a unique history 
in the world^a truly democratic history of a most anoient 
people, in which the achievements of kings and rulbrs dre 
discounted, and the people only loom large, and the gradual 
development of the human mind is traced, step by step, until 
we find the divinity in man fully discovered and realised. 
From this point of view it would be a Universal History for 
all Mankind. 


B 
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The present small and unpretentious volume is a faint 
and feeble attempt at studying the ancient history of the 
Aryan race from the earliest record available^-— the Rgyeda, 
on these lines. How far will this attempt be found successful 
it is not for me to say. But I am fully conscious of my own 
shortcomings, inadequate equipment, and limited knowledge 
and power, and would fain leave the task to abler hands. 
My only excuse, however, in undertaking it is the necessity 1 
strongly feel for drawing the attention of Vedic scholars to 
the line of research adopted by me, which, if properly worked 
and found scientifically correct, may yield valuable historical 
truths. 

To quote an instance in point, 1 have tried to depict the 
physical features of the ancient Punjab from certain geogra* 
phical references in the Rgveda, which can only be clearly 
understood in the light of the results of modern Geological 
investigations. T have, therefore, had to draw on Geology 
for such help as would throw some light on the different 
distribution of land and water in the Punjab, in ancient times, 
of which clear indications are found in the Rgveda. I must 
admit that the coincidence of Rgvedic and Geological evidence 
is so startling and remarkable as to make me incline to the 
belief that some at least of the ancient hymns of the Rgveda 
were composed before the dawn of history. If the age 
assigned by Geologists to the different distribution of land 
and water in the Punjab be correct, the composition of these 
ancient hymns must also necessarily synchronise with that 
age. This is the only legitimate inference we can draw in 
the matter. 

The admission of the correctness of the above inference 
will naturally lead to the further inference that the Aryans 
were autochthonous to the Punjab (or Sapta-Sindhu, as it 
used to be called in Vedic times), or at any rate, had be4n 
living in the country from time immemorial and had advanced 
to a high state of culture from the stage of nomadic hunters 
living by the chase, before the Rgvedic hymns were composed. 
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Their immigration, therefore, from Central Asia, Northern 
Europe, or the Arctic region becomes very improbable. If 
we accept this as a conclusion, the appearance of Aryan 
language in Europe has to be accounted for, and this I have 
endeavoured to do with the help of the results of investigations 
made by European savants themselves in the domains of 
Ethnology and Archaeology. The Turanian type of the Celts, 
as established by Dr. Thurnam, has also been explained by 
me as satisfactorily as it has been possible for me to do with 
the help of available materials and the deductions drawn 
therefrom. 

The mention of a “ black ” people in the Rgveda, who 
were called (slaves) ditidDasyus (robbers), has led Vedic 

scholars to identify them with the Kolarians and the Dravi- 
dians, more particularly, the latter, who were supposed to 
have been the predecessors o^ the Aryan immigrants in, if 
not the original inhabitants of the Punjab, from which, it is 
said, they were driven by their Aryan invaders to the south 
after a long and sanguinary struggle. But there is absolutely 
no justification for this supposition. 1 have proved in this 
book that these races were the original inhabitants of the 
southern Peninsula which, in Rgvedic times, formed part 
of a huge continent which was entirely cut off from the 
Punjab by intervening seas, and of which the Deccan is only 
a remnant. The Disas and the Dasyus were either the 
Aryan nomads in a savage condition, or Aryan dissenters 
from the orthodox Vedic faith. There was absolutely no 
room in ancient Sapta-Sindhu for the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians. Their original home in Central Asia is also 
a myth. 

The Panis^ mentioned in the Rgveda, were Aryan 
merchants of Sapta-Sindhu, who traded both on land and 
sea, and probably on account of their cosmopolitan character, 
did not subscribe to the orthodox Vedic faith. Their money- 
grabbing spirit and avaricious nature made them highly 
unpopular in Sapta-Sindhu, and after the upheaval of the 
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bed of the Rajputana Sea in post.BLgvedic times, most of 
them were compelled to leave the shores of their mother^ 
country in search of convenient sea-coasts. They must have 
settled for sometime, among other places, in the Malabar 
and the Coromondal coasts of Southern India, famous for 
timber (the Indian teak) that furnished excellent materials 
for ship*building, where they spread such Aryan culture as 
they possessed among the P&^^yas and the Cholas. These 
aryanised Dravidian tribes emigrated to and settled in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia respectively under the guidance of the 
Pa^^is, and laid the foundations of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilisations. These Pa^Is are known in Classical 
Literature as the Punic race, and latterly as Phcenicians after 
they had settled on the coast of Syria. I have dealt at some 
length in this book with Egyptian and Babylonian civilisations 
and traced in them the influence of Aryan (Vedio) culture. 
The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and the pure 
Aryan immigrants like the Kossaeans, the Hittites, the 
Mitannians, the Phrygians and the Lydians, etc., who had 
settled in the various parts of Western Asia and Asia 
Minor in different stages of civilisation, were, in a later age, 
completely absorbed by the great Semitic race w’hich, though 
influenced by Aryan culture as represented by the Chaldeans 
and the ancient Babylonians, grew into a powerful nation and 
played an important part in the early history of Western 
Asia. 

I have also tried to prove in this book that Northern or 
Central Europe was not, and could not have beeen the original 
cradle of the Aryan race. Nor was the Arctic region their 
cradle. Mr. B&l Gangidhar Tilak has made a strenuous 
and sustained attempt to prove that there are indirect 
evidences in the l^gveda, and direct evidences in the Zend- 
Avesta of the original home of the Aryans in the Arctic 
region. I have, therefore, examined in exfenso all his principal 
arguments, and proved their unreliability. I have devoted 
several chapters to an elaborate examination of the proofs 
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tendered by him in support of his theory, but I have found 
them unconvincing. ^ 

I have also thoroughly examined the hypothesis of the 
Central Asiatic home of the Aryans, and found it to be 
untenable. In l^gvedic times there was a large Asiatic 
Mediterranean, extending from below ancient Bactriana to 
the heart of Siberia on the one hand, and from the confines 
of Mongolia to the Black Sea on the other, covering an 
immense area. This sea disappeared only in early historic 
times by the opening of the Bosphorus in consequence of 
volcanic action which caused a large portion of its waters 
to be drained off into the European Mediterranean, thereby 
leaving its shallow parts dry, which have since been converted 
into steppes, and its deeper parts as isolated lakes, 
the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral and Lake 
Balkash, There was also another large Asiatic Mediterranean 
to the east of Turkestan, which was dried up in comparative* 
ly recent times, and of which Lake Lobnor is the remnant. 
The existence of these seas at a time >yhen the Rgvedic 
hymns were composed in the Punjab precluded the possibility 
of Central Asia having ever been the cradle of the Aryans before 
their alleged immigrations to the south and the west. Such 
portions of it as were habitable were occupied by the 
Turanian or Mongolian nomadic savages, leaving no room 
for the growth and expansion of the large Aryan tribes. 

The original cradle of the Aryans was, therefore, Sapta* 
Sindhu which included the beautiful valley of Kashmir on 
the north, and Gandh4ra on the west. Its southern boundary 
was the Rajputana Sea, and the eastern boundary the Eastern 
Sea covering the Gangetic trough. It was completely cut 
off from southern India by sea, but it was connected by land 

' It is a matter of deep personal re^et to me that Mr. Tilak died before 
thU book could be got out of the Press. I had hoped to read his learned 
reply to my humble criticism of his theory of the Arctic Cradle of the Aiyani^ 
which undoubtedly would have furnished most interesting reading. His death 
has caused a gap in Oriental scholarship, which it would be difficult to filL 
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with Western Asia in the direction of Gandhftra and 
Kabulistan, through which waves after waves of Aryan 
immigration advanced to the west, and to Europe across the 
province of Pontas (Sans. panthA, highway) and over the 
isthmus of Bosphorus from early neolithic times, the earliest 
Aryan tribes that had left Sapta-Sindhu having been pushed 
farthest into Europe by those that followed them at long 
intervals, and in different stages of civilisation. This subject 
has been elaborately dealt with in this book. 

These are some of the main conclusions I nave arrived 
at; but there are also others no less interesting and startling 
which I leave my readers to find out in this work. I humbly 
bespeak their patience to go through it to the end before 
forming their judgment on the merits of these conclusions. 

As this book has necessarily dealt with controversial 
matters, I found no oppoitunity of dealing, except in a 
cursory and incidental manner, with the culture and civilisation 
of the ancient Aryans, as depicted in the ]l^veda. I reserve 
a fuller and more detailed treatment of the subject for 
another volume. 

Frequent references have been made in the early 
chapters to the results of geological investigations. 1 have 
tried my best to explain some of the geological terms as 
clearly as possible. But^ 1 think that it will be necessary for 
the lay reader to remember the different epochs, through 
which the Earth has passed, and which are discernible in 
the fossihremains of plants and animals found embedded in 
rocks and some of the upper strata of the Barth's surface, 
showing a gradual evolution of plant and animal life. The 
earliest is the Palaeozoic era when animal life on the Earth 
was of the crudest kind. The next was the Mesozoic, when 
a further evolution and development of animal life took plaoe. 
Then followed the Cainozoic era which saw the appearance 
of mammals and their highest evolution in Man. Each era 
^8 divided into certain periods or epochs which it is not quite 
necessary to understand for the purposes of this book. But 
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as a table showing the different eras and epochs in the order 
of their sequence and succession from the earliest to the 
recent times will help the reader to understand the different 


phases through which the evolution of life has passed on 
our Globoi I give it below : — 

Eras, Epochs, 


Archaean or Eozoic 


Primary or Palaeozoic 


... Fundamental Gneiss. 
fCambrian 
I Silurian 

J Devonian and Old Red 
" * j Standstone 
1 Carboniferous 
(^Permian. 

?Triassic 

Secondary or Mesozoic . . . v Jurassic 

(^Cretaceon 

rEocene 

Tertiary or Cainozoic ... i OHgocene 

^ 1 Miocene 

L Pliocene 

Post-Tertiary or Quaternary - { KnTJpLtSlaSl) 

In conclusion, I invite in the name of Truth candid 


criticism of the points urged by me in this work. None will 
rejoice more than myself if they prove, on criticbm, to be 
untenable. For, Truth alone triumpheth, and not Untruth^ 
as a Vedic Rsi has declared. I have ventured to write thb 
book on the principle that one hypothesis is probably as 
good as another, if it can be supported by facts and arguments, 
and afford some food for thinking to the learned. At this 
stage, therefore, it would be quite premature for me to 
predict the course that the ancient history of the Aryan race 
must take, if my hypothesis be found on examination to 
con uin any elements of Truth. 


1 have given references in the foot-notes to the authorities 
consulted by me when discussing a point. Yet, for the sake 
of convenience, 1 have given a short Bibliography elsewhere. 
An Index also has been appended, which, it is hoped, will be 
found useful by the reader for making ready references. It 
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is just possible that through hurry, inadvertence or printer’s 
mistake, a passage here and there may have gone unacknow* 
ledged, which, when brought to my notice, will be thankfully 
acknowledged in subsequent editions. 

My indebtedness to those Archaeologists and Oriental 
scholars, European, American and Indian, whose works I 
have consulted and drawn freely from, is immense. But for 
the results of the investigations made by them in their 
respective subjects, it would have been quite impossible for 
me to collect materials for, and write this work. It is, 
however, fair to state here that having, unfortunately, no 
sufficient knowledge of any other European language than 
English, I have had, as a matter of course, to depend on the 
English translations of the works of French, German and 
other European savants, when available, or references made 
to their opinions on particular points by English authors. In 
order to draw therefrom my own conclusions. A few verses 
of the l^eda have also been translated by roe strictly on 
the basis of Sdyapa’s commentary. To the Encychpogdia 
Bniannica, the Historians* History of th§ Worlds Dr. 
Taylor’s Origin of the Aryans, Mr. Tilak’s Arctic Home in 
the Vedas, Professor Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Mr. Pavgee’s Arydvartic Home, and Mr. Scott- 
Elliot’s Lost Lemuria, to mention only a few of the many 
excellent works 1 have consulted, 1 owe a deep obligation 
which I hereby acknowledge, for writing some of the chapters 
of this book. Lastly, I o\ve a deep debt of gratitude to my 
Alma Mater, the University of Calcutta, and to the Hon’ble 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sarasvatl, C.S.I., M.A., D.L., D.Sc., 
Ph.D., the worthy President of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts in this University, for encouraging me in 
my research-work and helping this humble volume to see 
the light. 

Calcutta, 

The ijth December, t^2o. 




A. C. D. 
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1 have revised this book in the light of the results of 
more recent geological investigations, and estimated the age 
of the beginnings of Rgvedic civilisation in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu at about 25,000 B.C. I have answered the criticisms 
of my theory made by some European savants in the First 
Chapter of my book J^vedic Culture (1925), to which I beg 
my readers to refer. They will also find Professor Jacobies 
objections and Professor Keith’s criticism answered in this 
book (pp. 47.50J. The recent discoveries of the relics of an 
ancient civilisation made at Harrapa in the Punjab, and 
Mahenjodaro in Sind, whose age, according to Sir John 
Marshall, goes back beyond 3,000 B.C., open out possibilities 
for testing the vast antiquity of Rgvedic civilisation. If the 
relics be proved to belong to the Sumerian or Dravidian civi- 
lisation, the latter may not necessarily be pre-Vedic, as is 
commonly surmised. If Rgvedic civilisation be proved to 
have its beginnings in the Punjab about 25,000 B.C., the age 
of every other civilisation, Sumerian, Dravidian or Egyptian, 
must be post-Vedic, and not pre-Vedic. 

Calcutta, ^ 

The 16th April jg2y. ) /V. C. D. 
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RQVEDIC INDIA. 


CHAPTER I- 

THE ANTfOUITV OF THE BOVEP* *«D THE PHYSICAL FEATDRES AND 
CLIHATE OF ANCIENT SAPTA-SINDHO. 

Modern historians, before commencing to write the 
history of a people, usually devote a chapter to the description 
of the land and climate in which they live. For, it is generally 
acknowledged that land and climate exert a direct and no 
small influence on the growth and formation of a people’s 
character, and the development of their social, religious, and 
political institutions. Any omission, therefore, to take note 
of this influence is surely to warp our judgment, and lead us 
to make a wrong estimate of the people whose history we 
write. The hardy and daring Afghan is as much the product 
of his rugged mountainous country and cold inhospitable 
climate, as the mild, intelligent and peace-loving Hindu is the 
product of the well-watered fertile plains of Northern India, 
and the hot enervating climate prevailing there. A careful 
study of a people’s environments — of the geographical and 
climatic conditions in which they have thriven is, therefore, 
essential to the correct study of their history. 

Of course, this study should only be made with regard to 
a people who have been known to live in a country for a 
considerable length of time, extending over several thousand 
years, — in fact, from time immemorial. It should be borne in 
mind that man was in days of yore, as he is even now, a 
migratory animal, and any recent migration of a people to a 
new country would not exhibit in them, to any appreciable 
extent or degree, the effects of climate and environments of 
the country of their adoption. It would take ages before these 
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would tell on their character and temperament. The Boer, 
the Australian^ the American, the Canadian and the English 
in India would retain the distinguishing characteristics of their 
race for yet several generations to come, before the lands and 
climates could mark them out as their own. 

This naturally leads us to the inference that the age of a 
people in a particular country is gauged by the proportion of 
the development of their character harmoniously with the 
climate and environments in which they live, move and have 
their being, and the greater this proportion, the longer is the 
age of the people in the country. If they are autochthonous, 
and a different climate, and different environments are proved 
to have existed in geological times when man flourished in 
this planet, their present characteristics must be traced back 
to hoary antiquity whick should be calculated not by hundreds 
but by thousands of years, when this change took place. 

History, in the proper sense of the word, does not, in the 
prc.sent state of our knowledge, acquired by research and 
investigation, go beyond fifteen thousand years at the utmost. 
No reliable records or proofs have, so far, been available to 
antiquarians, which can ju.stify them in pushing it back to 
more ancient times. The history of ancient Babylonia, 
Assyria or Egypt has been based and constructed on tangible 
and unmistakable proofs obtained by the exploration of 
ancient ruins and the decipherment of the relics of a by-gone 
age and by-gone civilisation. But no such tangible proofs 
have been available in the land of the ancient Indo-Aryans. 
Not only have no ancient monuments been so far discovered, 
that can vie with Babylonian, Assyrian, or Egyptian monu- 
ments in antiquity, but there is no proof that such monuments 
do exist in any part of India, only waiting to be unearthed 
and laid bare to the gaze by the diligent research of patient 
antiquarians. The ancient monuments, hitherto discovered 
in India, do not go byond the Buddhistic era, r>, the Sixth 
Century B. C., which, compared with Babylonian, Assyrian and 
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Egyptian monuments, are but the products of yesterday.^ 
And yet, strange and absurd as it would seem, the Hindus 
claim to be the most ancient civilised people in the world, 
more ancient than even the pre>dynastic races of ancient 
Egypt, the Sumerians of Chaldea, or the Assyrians of Nineveh. 
Such a claim, based as it is on mere tradition, and probably 
kept alive by national vanity, and not founded on any tangible 
proofs, is rightly dismissed by historians as unworthy of any 
credence or serious consideration. The Indo-Aryans have 
been put down by them as a branch of the great “ Indo- 
Germanic ” family, which immigrated to India either from 
Northern and Central Europe, or the Circum-Polar legions, 
through Western or Central Asia, and developed an independ- 
ent civilisation of their own in the land of the Five Waters 
long after ancient Babylonia, Assyria or Egypt had flourisheil, 
and probably commenced to decline. 

European historians are accustomed to calf the civilisation of 
ancient Egypt fand also of Babylonia; as “ a world influence ’ 
and for it is claimed by them the honour of having laid the 
foundation of European civilisation. Referring to the civilisa- 
tion of ancient Egypt, Dr. Adolf Erman observes : 

“ It is an early blossom put forth by the human race at a 
time when other nations were wrapped up in their winter 
sleep. In ancient Babylonia alone, where conditions equally 
favourable prevailed, the nation of the Sumerians reached a 
similar height.”- Further on, he says : — “ In the future, as 
in the past, the feeling with which the multitude regards the 

* The recent discoveries made at Harappa in the Punjab and at Mahenjo 
Daro in Sind, however, take back Indian civilisation, if not the very beginnings 
of it, to the Third or the Fourth Millennium B. C., according to Sir John 
Marshall, Director General of Archa:)logy in India It is believed that 
Sumerian civilisation in Babylonia was planted there by a people like the 
Dravidians' of Southern India (vide Chap. XII'. These discoveries will 
necessarily change the outlook on ancient Indian history, and help in proving 
the hoary antiquity of l^gvedic civilisation. It is too early yet to base any 
definite conclusions on them. 

• Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p. 59. 
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remains of Egyptian antiquity will be one of awe-struck 
reverence. Nevertheless, another feeling would be more 
appropriate, a feeling of grateful acknowledgment and venera- 
tion, such as one of a later generation might feel for the 
ancestor who had founded his family, and endowed it with a 
large part of its wealth. In all the implements which are 
about us now-a-days, in every art and craft which we practise 
now, a large and important element has descended to us from 
the Egyptians. And it is no less certain that w^e owe to them 
many ideas and opinions, of which we can no longer trace the 
origin and which have long come to seem to us the natural 
property of our own mind.**i 

This feeling of grateful acknowledgment would appear to 
be most appropriate and natural, when it is remembered that 
it is admitted by European savants themselves that the age 
of the oldest neolithic lake-dwellings in Switzerland is 3,000 
to 4,000 years®, or at best 6,noo to 7,000 years, and the epoch 
of bronze in that country is as old as 1000 B.C. According 
to M. Arcelin, as late as 1150 B.C., stone implements were still 
exclusively used in Central Gaul, and about 400 B.C., bronze 
had not yet been replaced by iron.^ It would thus appear that 
when the peoples of Europe were “ wrapped up in their winter 
sleep,*’ or more correctly speaking, grovelling in darkness, 
Egypt and Babylonia had developed a civilisation which, after 
having reached its zenith, was on the decline, and whose 
remnants still command the admiration ol the world. No 
wonder, therefore, that'' the Indo-Aryans, being regarded as 
the cousins of the Neolithic Aryan race of Europe, the age of 
their civilisation could not logically be pushed beyond 3,000 
to 4,000 years, and must necessarily be held to be posterior 
to the civilisations of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

The study of ancient monuments undoubtedly furnishes 
more or less reliable data for the construction of ancient 

» Hlit Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p.63 

* Keller, lale# DvtUingt, pp. 5a6>5a8. 

* Taylor, Hu Otifin of tk§ Aryom, p. 59. 
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history ; but ancient records, either on stone or papyrus, or 
bjnnns committed to memory and handed down from generation 
to generation without the loss of even a single syllable, if such 
really exist, would, without doubt, be a better and surer source 
of reliable history. The ancient Egyptians had their records 
in hieroglyphic writing, as found on the famous Rosetta stone, 
and on walls and monuments, and In papyrus scrolls, inscribed 
in the hieratic character which was ** a much modified cursive 
form of hieroglyphic simplified in the interest of rapid writing/’ 
These records have furnished antiquarians with abundant 
materials for writing a correct history of ancient Egypt. In 
Babylonia and Assyria, the records u^ere inscribed either on 
stones or clay-bricks that were afterwards baked. These 
brick-tablets which once formed the library of the Assyrian 
King Asshurbanapal at Nineveh have been found in large 
numbers, and carefully assorted and interpreted by Assyrio- 
logists. They have furnished reliable materials for writing a 
succinct history of ancient Mesopotamia. In India, no records 
either on stones, clay-bricks, or papyrus, of the same age as 
the Egyptian and Mesopotamian records, have anywhere been 
discovered. But the most ancient record of Indo- Aryan cul- 
ture is to be found in the sacred Scripture, called the Rgveda 
SatnhUdy a collection of hymns addressed to the various bright 
deities ot the sky, as well as to other deities, in language and 
sentiments, at once beautiful and simple, which bespeak a cul-‘ 
ture higher than, and in far advance of that of either the 
civilised Egyptians, or the Babylonians and Assyrians, not to 
speak of the savage neolithic lake-dwellers of Switzerland, or 
the Teutonic savages of kitchen-midden fame. These hymns, 
however, were not committed to writing on papyrus, palm- 
leaves, or baked clay-bricks, but to human memory carefully 
cultivated for the purpose, and were handed down from gene- 
ration to generation without the loss of even a single word or 
syllable. The ancient Indo- Aryans probably thought this to 
be the surer and better method of preserving them from 
perishing in a world where everything, either stone, brick, or 
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papyrus peri^hesj excepting the human mind and soul. And 
herein probably lies the fundamental difference, unfortunately 
overlooked by European scholars, between the spirits of pure 
Aryan and pure Semitic or Turanian civilisations. This 
intuition, on the part of the ancient Indo-Aryans, of the 
superiority of mind and spirit over matter very probably 
accounts for the absence of any material proofs of their 
antiquity, which can directly appeal to an ordinary observer 
or antiquarian. The proofs they have left are altogether of 
a different kind, which can only be correctly read by those 
who are endowed with a far greater amount of patience, dili- 
gence, perseverance, and capacity for taking pains than is 
required in deciphering d clay, tablet or a stone-slab, and in 
fixing the age of a broken statue, or a stone monument. It 
is because these proofs do not appeal to the senses that they 
have not hitherto received that amount of attention which 
they eminently deserve. And the difficulty has been a thou- 
sand-fold enhanced by the dead and archaic language in which 
the hymns of the Rgveda are found to be clothed. Even 
those who, by dint of their wonderful diligence and persever- 
ance, were able to master it, could not always get at the real 
spi'it underlying the hymns, probably through bias, prejudice 
and pre-conceived ideas, with which they started their study 
and enquiry. These' have, in many instances, blinded them 
to the real import of passages which, read in the light of 
modern scientific knowledge in the domains of Geology, 
Archaeology and Ethnology, could have put them on the right 
track, and led them to the discovery of great historical truths. 
For example, I have not seen the attention of any Vedic 
scholar either European, American or Indian, strongly 
arrested by the perusal of verse 2, Sukta 95 of the Seventh 
Ma^dala of the Rgveda, which runs as follows:— 

Ek& cetat Sarasvali nadtndm duaryatl giribhyah 
dsamudrdt'^^ 


* Rv. vii. 95, 2 qiT 
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This passage, rendered into English, would stand thus 

“ Of the rivers, the Sarasvatl alone knows (this), — the 
sacred stream that flows from the mountains into the sea**^ 

This verse clearly indicates that, at the time of its com- 
position, the river Sarasvatl used to flow from the Himilaya 
directly into the sea. This river, however, at the present 
time, never reaches the sea, but loses itself in the sands of 
the desert of RAjputdn^, the sea having receded a long dis- 
tance, some hundreds of miles from its mouth. The evident 
inference is that since the composition of the verse, a different 
distribution ot land and water has taken place, probably 
caused by a cataclysm or a series of cataclysms, resulting in a 
sudden or gradual upheaval of the bed of a sea that had once 
existed there. The result of geological investigation shows 
that, in a remote age, a sea actually covered a very large 
portion of modern RdjputAn^, extending as far south and east 
as the Aravalli mountains, which Geologists have designated 
by the name of the RijputAnA Sea.^ When did this sea 
finally disappear, it is very difficult to ascertain. But from 
the fact that “Tertiary and Secondary strata stretch across 

» Professor Macdonell understands by the word Samudra not the sea or 
ocean, but the lower course of the Indus, which is a •* collection of waters," 
».e., of the tributaries. But this interpretation is wrong as we have pointed 
out later on (see Chapter III). Ragozin also labours under the same 
wrong impression, for she says that Samudra means " gathering of waters." 
She thinks that the word in the ^gveda means " not the sea or ocean, but 
the broad expanse formed by the re-unioo with the Indus of the * five rivers, ’ 
whose waters arc brought to it by the Pantchanada ” , Vedic India, p. 268, 
foot-note). The Sarasvatl, however, never flowed into the Indus, but directly 
into the sea, like the Indus. It was an Independent river, and the marks of 
the old bed, still discernible in the sands, do not point to its conjunction with 
the Indus. The above passage of the Rgveda has so much puzzled Ragozin 
as to make her observe : " This passage has led to the positive identification 
of the Sarasvat? as the Indus ! " (p ao8). This shows the length one is apt to 
go by overlooking the plain meaning of a word. 

• * The Aravallis arc but the depressed and degraded relics of a far more 
prominent mountain system which stood in Palaeozoic times on the edge of the 
Riiiputdnd Sra hup. Gas. of the Ind. Emp., Vol. I, pp. i-a (1907). 
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from Sind, beneath the sands of the desert, towards the 
flank of the Aravalli,’*^ it can be safely surmised that it 
lasted, at all events, down to the end of the Tertiary epoch. 
Even after this sea had disappeared, the lowdying flat 
regions of Rdjputani were occasionally encroached upon 
by the Arabian Sea. Such encroachments of the sea on 
land” says Mr. Wadia in his Geology of India (P. i68), 
“ known as ‘ marine transgressions/ are of comparatively 
short duration, and invade only tow level areas, converting 
them for the time into epicontinental seas.” Though the 
duration of these seas invading RdjpuUn^ from time to time 
was comparatively short, speaking geologically, it is to be 
computated by at least thousands of years. It is very 
probable that during the period of one such “ marine trans- 
gression ” in pre-historic times, the Sarasvatl was observed 
to flow right into the sea*, and the verse above referred to 
was composed. The well-known antiquarian scholar, Mr. V. 
B. Ketkar of Poona has recently “ proved on astronomical 
evidence and PaurAnic account that the RajputAnd and the 
Gangetic seas, nearly separating the Jambudvlpa (Southern 
India) from the Punjab and the HimAlayas, disappeared after 
7,500 B. C. by the upheaval, partly volcanic and partly seismic, 
of their beds.” ^ jf this calculation be correct, then the verse 
regarding the Sarasvatl flowing into the sea must have been 
composed long before this date. 

Does not this furnish a datum, as strong and reliable as a 
Mesopotamian brick-tablet, or an Egyptian stone to go upon 
for proving the hoary antiquity of the Rgveda, or for the 
matter of that, of Vedic civilisation ? 

And yet the above verse is not the only solitary evidence 
of the high antiquity of the Rgveda, and of a different distri- 
bution of land and water at the time of its composition. The 

* Ency. Brit, Vol. XXII, p. 866 (Eleventh Edition). 

» Paper read at the First OrienUl Conference held at Poona in 1919. 
The above extracts are made from a letter addressed by Wr Ketkar to the 
author on May 14, 1921. 
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land in which the Vedic Aryans lived is called in the IJLgveda 
by the name of Sapta-Sindhavah or the Land of the Seven 
Rivers, which included the Indus or Sindhu with its principal 
tributaries, on the west, and the Sarasvatt on the east. The 
Ganga and the Yamun^ have certainty been mentioned only 
once or twice, but they have noit at all been included in the com- 
putation of the Seven Rivers that gave the country its name. 
As we shall find later on, they were, in those days, comparatively 
insignificant rivers with only very short courses to run. Beyond 
the Gang^ and the YamnnS., no other rivers of Northern India, 
nor any provinces like Pancila, Kosala, Magadha,^ Anga and 
Vanga find any mention in the Rgveda. Towards the south, 
neither the Deccan, nor the Vindhya mountains nor any 
of the large and famous rivers flowing through the Peninsula 
have been mentioned. The land, inhabited by the Aryans, 
appears to have extended as far to the north-west as 
GandhAra, which is identified with modern Kandahar and Cabul, 
and as far to the north as Bactria and Eastern Turkestan across 
the Himalaya. Within these bounds was situated the ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, or more correctly speaking, the Greater Sapta- 
Sindhu, the sacred land that witnessed the composition of the 
most ancient hymns extant of the Aryan race and the early 
growth and development of their most wonderful civilisation. 
But if this land were their original home, is it not very strange 

* Kikata was the ancient name of South Behar As the word occurs in 

iii. S3, 14, it is supposed by European scholars like Wilson and Weber to 
refer to Magaclha or South Behar. S 4 yai^ explains the word to mean "the 
country inhabited by the non-Aryans." As the Vedic Aryans never knew of the 
existence of any land to the east of Sapta-Sindhu, it would be absurd to suppose 
that they knew South Behar or Magadha, without knowing PanchMa, Kosala, 
etc. Rikata in the Rgveda, therefore, dots not, and cannot mean Magadha or 
South Behar. It was probably a barren hilly region in Sapta-Sindhu where the 
people did not offer Soma juice to Indra by mixing milk with it. HUlebrandt 
locates it in Sapta-Sindhu in a mountainous region. This name roust have 
been transferred from SapU-Sindhu to South Behar by Aryan immigrants in 
a later age, like the word Sarayii which was transferred from Gandhira to 
Kosala. (For a fuller discussion of the subject, read ^gvedic Culture Ch. Ill, 
pp. 161-162.) * 


2 
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that, during a long stretch of time, which was necessary to the 
growth and development of the Rgvedic literature and civilisa- 
tion, the Aryans were not at all acquainted with the neighbour- 
ing provinces like PancMa, Kosala and Magadha which were 
not separated from Sapta-Sipdhu by any insurmountable 
mountain-barriers, and formed parts, as it were, of the same 
plain as their own mother-country ? The same queryholdsgood 
with regard to the Deccan also. The Vindhya Ranges could 
not be said to have presented any serious obstacle to those 
who were accustomed to cross the Himfilaya and the Sulaiman 
Ranges through narrow, steep and difficult passes. How 
can, then, the total absence of any mention in the Rgveda 
of these neighbouring and accessible countries be satisfactori- 
ly explained ? European scholars have broached the theory 
that the Vedic Aryans ca^me to the province of Sapta-Sindhu 
as invaders ; and they settled there after carrying on a 
sanguinary and protracted warfare with the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country, who were a black race, and far 
inferior to the Aryans in culture and civilisation, and whom 
the latter ultimately vanquished and drove to the Southern 
Peninsula. It has been argued, with some force, that this 
long period of pre-occupation of the Aryans in the struggle 
prevented them from penetrating either to the east or the 
south of Sapta-Sindhu, and that it was only in later and more 
peaceful times that they thought of gradually expanding and 
migrating farther and farther to the east and the south. This 
theory, it need hardly be ^aid, is quite in keeping with the 
other theory of Aryan immigration to India from Northern 
and Central Europe, through Western or Central Asia, which 
is now generally accepted by European and Indian scholars 
alike. But it is passing strange that it did not strike any 
of them that the Rgvedic Aryans were not acquainted with 
the Eastern Provinces for no other reason than because 
they did not really exist during Rgvedic times, — a long 
stretch of sea having been in existence in the Pleistocene 
and the beginning of the modern Epoch from the eastern 
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shores of Sapta-Sindhu down to the confines of Assam, into 
which the Gang4 apd the Yamun4, after running their short 
courses, poured their waters ; and that the Deccan, having 
been completely cut off and separated from Sapta-Sindhu 
by the Rdjput4n4 sea and the sea lying between the Central 
and Eastern Himalaya and the Vindhya Ranges, it was not 
at all easily accessible to them. ^ The existence of these 
seas is a geological fact, as we shall see later on, which also 
finds an unexpected corroboration in the Rgveda itself. 
Verse 5 in Sukta 136 of the Tenth Ma^dala distinctly 
mentions the existence of the Eastern and the Western 
Seas 

Vdtasyd§vo vdyoh sakhdtha deveHtomunih^ ubhau 
samudravd kseti yasca purva uidparah. * 

This verse, rendered into English, would read thus : — 

“ The Muni is the aerial steed and friend of V4yu, 
whom all the Devas feel an eagerness to behold, and who 
dwells in 00th the seas—* that which is in the east, and that 
which is in the west," 

A word of explanation seems to be necessary here. The 
Muni is the God KeH (lit. hairy) who is identified with the 
Sun whose rays are like the auburn (golden) hair of a Muni 
or ascetic, The Sun is usually also compared to the horse 
in the Rgveda. The bard, therefore, says that the Sun is 
the aerial steed, and friend of V4yu (wind), whom all the 
Devas feel an eagerness to behold, in as much as they are 
all Gods of light, and darkness is against their very nature. 
This God, Kesi, or the Sun, says the poet, dwells both in 
the Eastern and Western Seas, because be is seen to rise 
from the Eastern Sea and to sink down to rest in the 
Western. Now this Eastern Sea could have been no other 

^ Mr. H. G. Wells in his Outline of History, (pp. 39 & 45) points out 
the existence of this sea between 50,000 and 25,000 years ago. (See Infra). 

* Rv. X. 136, 5 1 

^ 'ar?tTttV: 11 Compare also Rv. vii. 55, 7 and x 72, 7. 
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than the sea that washed the eastern shores of Sapta-Sindhu, 
io as much as the Rgvedic Aryans did not know of the 
existence of any land to the east of their country. It was 
over (his sea that the Alvins, the twin deities that preceded 
and heralded the Dawn, used to come to Sapta-Sindhu, 
sailing in their boats which they left moored in the harbour 
on the sea-coast (Rv. i. 46, 8), and it was from this sea that 
their car turned up (Rv. iv. 43, 5). It was from this sea again 
that the Dawn appeared on the horizon of the eastern sky, 
looking bright and beautiful like a young damsel, after her 
morning ablutions (Rv. v. 80, 5). Further, it was from the 
depth of these waters that the Sun was seen from the shores 
of Sapta-Sindhu (o emerge and ascend the sky (Rv. lii. 55, 1 ; 

V. 45, 10; vii. 55, 7; X. 136, 5), and Ibis fact is still further 
confirmed by the following passage : ** The Gods lifted Sorya 
out of the sea (samudra) wherein he lay hidden " (Rv. x. 

72, 7). These waters were, therefore, rightly regarded as 
“ the birth-place of the Sun” and the mother of the Alvins '' 
who have been described as Sindkumdiarak (Rv. i. 46, 2). 
The Western Sea into which the God Ke§l sank down to 
rest was undoubtedly an arm of the Arabian Sea which, in 
those days, ran up the present lower valley of the Indus 
along the foot of the Western Range, and covered a large 
portion of the present province of Sind, probably up to Lat. 

30® North. Does not this internal evidence of the Rgveda 
support the geological evidence, and unmistakably prove 
its hoary antiquity ? ^ 

There is yet another internal evidence furnished by 
the Rgveda to prove its high antiquity. In some verses 
mention has been made of four different seas with which 
the ancient Indo-Aryans seemed to have been familiarly 
acquainted * (Rv. ix. 33, 6 and x. 47, 2). But Vedic 

Rv. IX. 33, 6 :-tTn; w fwvx\ I ^ qw I 

Rv. X. 47, 2 ^ I 
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scholars, both European and Indian, have passed them by, 
and not cared to ascertain the existence of the four seas 
mentioned therein, probably for the simple reason that there 
is only one sea to the south-west of Sapta-Sindhu at the 
present time, via., the Arabian Sea, and it is difficult to 
identify the other three with any m odern seas. The Bay of 
Bengal to the east, and the Indian Ocean to the south of 
India are quite out of the question, as it has been admitted 
that the l^vedic Aryans did not go beyond the limits of 
Sapta-Sindhu, and were not acquainted with any land 
eastward or southward during Rgvedic times. In these 
ircumstances, the four seas mentioned in the Rgveda, 
/hich were navigated by Aryan merchants in quest of 
wealth, * have probably been regarded as more mythical 
lan real. But geological evidence goes to show that there 
rere actually three seas on the three sides of Sapta-Sindhu, 
t-ar., the Eastern, the Western, and the Southern, and it 
ovv only remains for us to identify the fourth sea. It must 
ave been situated somewhere on the north, beyond the 
limllaya, on the confines of the land inhabited by the* 
ryans. And Geology proves that such a sea did actually 
Kist in ancient times, stretching from below the highlands 
f modern Turkestan towards Siberia on one side, and from 
le confines of Mongolia to the Black Sea, on the other, 
jvering an immense area. This sea disappeared in 
Jmparatively recent geological times, leaving the Black Sea, 
le Sea of Aral, Lake Balkash, and an extensive depression 
ow dry and converted into steppes, as its remnants. The 
lack Sea was not at that time connected with the 
[ediierranean, and its western shores formed the Isthmus 
f Bosphorus linking Europe with Asia. On the confines 
f East Turkestan also there was in ancient times another 
nmense Asiatic Mediterranean Sea, of which Lake Lobnor 
the remnant. These are stern geological facts which 


* Rv. I, 4«, 3 ; a > 1 16, 3 ; iv? 55, 6 ; also v. 85, 6 ; vii. 88, 3. 
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will be dealt with in greater details in the next chapter, 
but which find a startling corroboration in the Rgveda. 
Does not this again prove its vast antiquity ? 

Lastly, the climate and the seasons, as prevailed in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu, have also undergone a complete 
change in comparatively recent times, probably through a 
change of her physical environments. There is Rgvedic 
and Avestic evidence to prove that in ancient times a cold 
climate prevailed in the land for a greater part of the year, 
which was highly conducive to the development of the 
physical and mental activities of the Aryans. The year has 
been called in the Rgveda by the names of Sarad (autumn) 
(Rv. vii. 66, i6) or Hima or Hemanta (winter, Rv. i. 64, 14 ; 
ii. I, 11; 33,2; V. 54, 15; vi. 10, 7; 48, 8), probably on 
account of the predoiAinance of the characteristics of a 
particular season, during a greater part of the year, in 
particular areas. But the very use of the above words to 
denote a year clearly indicates the existence of either a cold 
or temperate climate in Sapta-Sindhu. The A vesta says 
that Sapta-Sindhu or Hapta Hendu possessed a delightfully 
cold climate in ancient times, which was changed into a 
hot climate by Angra Mainyu^ the Evil one. Mr. Medlicott 
also says : — “ There» are some curious indications of a low 
temperature having prevailed in the Indian area at ancient 
epochs.” 1 In this conjecture he is supported by Mr. H. F. 
Blanford who says “ Ip the early Permian, as in the Post- 
Pliocene age^ a cold climate prevailed down to low latitudes, 
and 1 am inclined to believe in both hemispheres simuU 
taneously.” ^ The Encyclopaedia Britannica also says : 
“ Evidence exists of a former far greater extension of glaciers 
in the Him&laya, possibly at the period during which the 
great glacial phenomena of Europe occurred ; but too little 
is known to enable us to affirm that this indicates any general 

^ Manual of the Geology of /udia, (Preface, p. xxi). 

* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Soeielyt Vo!. XXXI, 1875, pp. 
S34. 540. 
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period of cold that affected the Northern hemisphere as far 
south as the Himilaya, though the facts are sufRciently 
striking to suggest such a conclusion/’ * The Post- Pliocene 
epoch being conterminous with the Pleistocene epoch 
when man undoubtedly flourished on our globe, the 
designation of the year by the word Hima or winter in the 
l^veda clearly points to the prevalence of low temperature 
in that country down to the commencement of the modern 
epoch, and also to the great antiquity of the sacred Scripture 
itself. Tlie present climate of the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu 
is excessively hot, except during the winter months, when 
the cold becomes intense. We will presently see what 
brought about this change of climate. 

We find evidence in the ^gveda of heavy showers of 
rain failing in Sapta-Sindhu during the rainy season which 
lasted for three or four months, covering the sky all the 
time with a thick pall of sombre clouds, behind which the 
Sun and the Dawn remained hidden, making the days look 
like nights and considerably adding to the misery and 
discomfort of men and beasts. The rivers were in high 
flood, and the spill-water covered an extensive area. All 
these characteristics of the rainy season have now disappeared 
from Sapta-Sindhu where the rain-fall is scanty and the 
climate dry. This change is due to the disappearance of 
three out of the four seas round about Sapta-Sindhu, and 
the upheaval of a vast tract of arid desert in the south. 
The immense volumes of watery vapours, which were 
generated in and carried from the seas in ancient times, 
used to be precipitated as snow over the high and low 
altitudes of the Himalaya, and as showers of rain in the 
plains. 1 he rain-water in the rainy season, and the melting 
snow in summer kept up a perennial supply of water in the 
rivers, and the Sarasvati and the Dr?advatl which probably 
took their rise from glaciers on the southern slopes of the 

^ ^ncy, BriU^ Vol. 11, p. 68 (Ninth Edition) ; Read also Wadia's 
Otology of India, p. 5. 
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Himalaya in ancient times, were mighty streams whose 
praises have been sung in the Rgveda. With the dis- 
appearance of the ocean-area, the glaciers also disappeared 
and the rivers gradually dwindled into insignificant and 
straggling streams. ^ The Encyclopcedia Britannica says : 
“ An explanation of the decrease of Himalayan glaciers is 
that it was a consequence of the diminution of the fall of 
snow, consequent on the gradual change of climate which 
must have followed a gradual transformation of an ocean- 
area into one of dry land. The last-named circumstance 
would also account for the great changes in the quantity 
of rain-fall, and in the^flow of the rivers, of which there are 
many indications in Western India, in Persia, and tlie region 
east of the Caspian.” ^ 

It would thus appear that there have been vast changes 
in the land, water and climate of ancient Sapta-Sindhu since 
the Rgvedic hymns were composed. Do not these internal 
evidences of the Rgveda, supported as they are by the 
results of modern geological investigations, go to prove its 
vast antiquity, stretching back to time immemorial ? And 
are they not as reliable as the Egyptian hieroglyphic writings 
and inscriptions, and Mesopotamian brick-tablets, and 
writings on clay-cylinders ? But it is a thousand pities 


* J^r. Wadia in his Geology of India (1919) writes as follows : *' Many 
parts of the Himalayas bear the records of an he^ge in comparatively recent 
times. Immense accumulations of moraine debris are seen on the tops and 
sides of many of the ranges of the middle Himalayas, which do not support 
any glaciers at the present time. Terminal moraines, often covered by grass, 
are to be seen before the snouts of existing glaciers at such low elevations as 
6,000 feet or even 5,000 feet. Sometimes there are grassy meadows, pointing 
to the remains of old silted-up glacial lakes. These facts, together with the 
more doubtful occurrences of what may be termed fluvio-glacial drift at much 
lower levels in the hills of the Punjab, lead to the inference that this part of 
India at least, if not the Peninsular highlands, experienced a Glacial Age in 
the Pleistocene period,” (pp 15-16) Elsewhere he says: '*The ice-transported 
blocks of the Patwar plains in Kawalpindi also furnish corroborative evidence 
to the same effect.” (P. 245). 

* Bn^. Brit^ Vol. II, p, 688 (Ninth Edition). 
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that Vedic scholars and Indologists have not brought even, 
a tithe of that careful and diligent research to bear on the 
study of ancient Indian history, that has been bestowed on 
the study of Egyptian and Mesopotamian history by Egypto* 
logists and Assyriologists, probably through a pre-conceived 
idea that Indo-Aryan civilisation could not be older than 
the civilisation of the neolithic lake-dwellers of Europe, 
and an omission to study ancient Indian history in the light 
of the results of modern geological investigations. The 
time, however, has come when a fresh study should be com- 
menced on these lines, and a re-examination of the already 
accepted theories made, regardless of the conclusions they 
may lead us to. 

I hope, 1 have been able to demonstrate in this chapter 
the absolute necessity of studying, with the help of Geology, 
the old distribution of land and water of a country in which 
a very ancient people have lived from time immemorial in 
order to read aright their ancient history. I have also given 
occasional glimpses to my readers, so far as it has been 
possible for me to do in a preliminary chapter, of the hoary 
antiquity of the Rgveda, containing as it does unmistakable 
geological proofs of a different distribution of land and 
water, and the existence of a different climate in Sapta- 
Sindhu in ancient times. These geological proofs will be 
more closely examined and more elaborately discussed in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER 11 


<iEOLOGlCAL EVIDENCE ABOUT THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF ANCIENT 
SAPTA-SINDHU IN RGVEDIC TIMES. 

Physical changes, constant though often silent and 
imperceptible, have been going on in our globe. Sometimes 
in the past the changes were extremely violent and sudden, 
due to fearful volcanic action and extensive seismic disturb- 
ances of greait intensity, resulting in the sudden upheaval or 
subsidence of vast tracts of land. But such disturbances and 
changes were more frequent in very ancient than in recent 
geological epochs. The upheaval of the Middle and Northern 
Himalaya had taken place before man flourished on our globe. 
The magnitude and intensity of the throes through which 
Mother Earth passed when giving birth, though after lopg 
intervals, to the different parts of this gigantic child surpass 
even the keenest and most compndiensive human imagination. 
With the elevation of the Middle Himalaya was produced a 
deep trough at its foot on the southern side. How was it 
produced is a matter of conjecture and controversy among 
Geologists, with which we are not here concerned. Sir Sidney 
Burrard’s hypothesis is that “ the depression of the trough was 
produced by a withdrawal of material towards the Himalaya,” 
and he considers “ the range to have been produced by the 
invasion of the materia] so withdrawn.”* The great Geblogist, 
Edward Suess, ** has s>iggested that it is ' fore-deep * in front 
of the high crust-waves of the Himalayas as they were checked 
in their southward advance by the inflexible solid land-mass 
of the Peninsula.”^ These are the latest explanations of its 
origin, which are more or less accepted But whatever may 
be the causes of this upheaval and depressionf there is no 

' Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XLII, Part 2 (Oldhaitt, 
On the Structure of the Himalaya), p. 137. Read abo " On the Origin of the 
HimAiaya Mountaina.” Survey of India, Prof, Paper No. I2, Calcutta, 1912. 

* WudWs Geology of India. P 248. 
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question that a deep trough did exist at the foot of the 
Himalayan rang& in ancient geological times. ^ This 
trough or sea lasted through long ages during which 
it was gradually filled up with alluvium, into which were 
embedded the remains of a rich varied fauna “of herbivores 
carnivores, rodents and of primates, the highest order of the 
mammals,” brought down by the rivers and streams. Their 
inter-stratification with marine fossiliferous beds took a long 
period of time, at the end of which another seismic disturb- 
ance of great intensity caused an upheaval of these beds, 
which formed the outer or sub-Himalayan Zone, “correspond 
ing to the Siwalik Ranges, and composed entirely of Tertiary, 
and principally of upper Tertiary sedimentary river-deposits.”* 
With the upheaval of the Siwalik Range was again produced 
a deep trough at its foot which also began to be filled up 
with alluvium until the present plains of Northern India were 
formed. Mr. R. D. Oldham says that “ the depth of the 
alluvium along the outer edge of the Himalaya is great, 
amounting to about 15,000 to 20,000 feet towards the northern 
boundary of the alluvial plain.”^ As regards the underground 
form of the floor of the trough, it has been found that “ it has 
deepened steadily from south to north at about 130 feet to the 
mile, and that this slope is continuous for over 100 miles from 
the southern edge, so that in this way we reach an estimated 
depth of over 13,000 and probably about 15,000 feet.”* This 
trough ends up on the east where the Assam Range impinges 
on the Himalaya and terminates on the west as the Salt Range 
of the Punjab is reached. It is “ a fairly symmetrical trough, 
ranged along the whole of that part of the Him&laya, which is 
not complicated by the junction or contact of other ranges.”® 
It has been described by Mr. Oldham as “ the Gangetic 

' “The rorthern frontier of tbU (the Southern) continent was approxi* 
mate]y.co-eztensive with the central chain ot the HimMayas, and was washed 
by the water of the Tethys ” (Wadia’s Geology 0/ IndiHf pp. 109-110.) 

“ Wadia’s Geology of India P. 10. 

“ Memoirs of the Geo. Surv, of India, Vol. XLll, Part 2, p 119. 

* IHd, p. 66. 

• /i«,p. 96 . 27472 
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trough/* in as much as ** three quarters of its length and more 
than that proportion of its area lie* within the drainage of the 
Ganges. There is some reason to suppose that a deep trough 
61led with alluvium similar to that which has been dealt with, 
though smaller in size, runs along the foot of the hill ranges 
of the Western frontiers of India proper, which might be 
called the Indus trough, as that river traverses it from end to 
end.... But there is no reason to suppose that the two troughs 
are connected. Apart from the observations which have been 
dealt with, the outcrops of old rocks in the Chiniot and other 
hills which rise from the alluvium, point to the presence of a 
rock-barrier, stretching under the plains of the Punjab to the 
Salt Range, and separating the two troughs.’*^ 

It would thus appear that a large portion at least of the 
Punjab, or Sapta Sindhu as the Vedic bards called it, was 
older than the alluvial plains now occupying the Gangetic 
and the Indus troughs which were undoubtedly large stretches 
of inland seas at the beginning. Even now, the valley of the 
Indus or the Sindhu is known by the name of Sindhu-S4gara/* 
or the Sindhu Sea. But this sea, not having been so wide, 
long and deep as the sea that occupied the Gangetic trough, 
the period of time taken to fill it up with alluvium was 
necessarily shorter, though certainly computed by thousands 
of years, than that taken to fill up the Gangetic trough. In 
other words, when the Punjab was firm land, bounded on the 
north by the Kashipir valley and the Himalaya and on the 
west by the Sulaiman Range, with the Indus and its tributaries 
and the Sarasvatl flowing through the plains into the arm of 
the Arabian Sea covering a part of Rajputana and the lower 
regions of Sind, the Gangetic trough was still an inland sea, 
stretching from the confines of Sapta-Sindhu to those of 
Assam, which was certainly not so deep at that time as it had 
been at its origin, but yet deep enough to be called a sea for 
several thousand years more, daring which it was gradually 
silted up with alluvium. 

' Ibid^ p 98 

« /6M.P.98 
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With regard to the Gangetic trough, Mr. Wadia thus 
observes in his Geology of I ndia^ (P. 248) : ** In the Pleistocene 
period, the most dominant features of the geography of India 
had come into existence, and the country had then acquired 
almost its present form and its leading features of topography, 
except that the lands in front of the newly upheaved 
mountains formed a depression which was being rapidly 
ailed by the waste of the highlands. The origin of this 
depression or trough, lying at the foot of the (Him&laya) 
mountains, is doubtless intimately connected wiih the origin 
of the latter, though the exact nature of the connexion is not 
known and is a matter of discussion.” It would thus appear 
that in the Pleistocene period and even still later, there. was 
a sea over the Gangetic trough which was being rapidly filled 
up with alluvium, and became firm land only after Rgvedic 
times, as I have already pointed out in the preceding chapter. 

In this connexion it would not be out of place and 
uninteresting to refer to two maps sketched by Mr. H. G. 
Wells and printed on pages 39 and 45 respectively of his 
excellent book, The Outline of History (1930). The first 
map shows “ the possible outline of Europe and Western 
Asia at the maximum of the Fourth Ice Age about 50,000 
years ago ” corresponding to the " Neanderthaler Age,” and 
the second map shows their possible outline ” in the later 
Palieolithic age (35,000 to 25,000 years ago).” So far 
as Ancient India is concerned, we find it outlined very much 
in the same manner as I have Outlined it in my map from 
” a geological study in the light of Rgvedic evidence.” The 
whole of Northern India and Rajputana and the greater 
part of the Punjab are shown in Mr. Wells’ first map as 
covered by a vast and continuous sea which was connected 
with the Arabian Sea on the west and the Bay of Bengal on 
the east. Though my map of Rgvedic India or Sapta- 
Sindhavah does not coincide in all its details with Mr. Wells’ 
map, yet their general agreement in the broad outlines is 
certainly very remarkable. Mr. Wells’ second map which 
represents a possible outline of Europe and Western Asia 
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about 35,000 to 25,000 years ago shows tht uninterrupted 
continuity o! the sea that separated the Punjab and the 
Himalayas from Southern India broken only by the formation 
of land in Eastern Rajputana, and points to the existence 
of a sea over a large portion of the Gangetic trough (which 
was undoubtedly “the Eastern Sea” of the Rgveda), and 
of another sea or gulf over Western Rajputana and the whole 
of the province of Lower Sind. Both the maps generally 
agree with the different distribution of land and water in the 
Punjab, as it was in Rgvedic times, and this indirectly proves 
the hoary antiquity of the Rgvedic hymns which must have 
been composed during a period extending from about 25,000 
to 7500 B. C. Let us now return to a discussion of the 
geological evidence regarding the Punjab. 

Mr. Oldham thus distinguishes the features of the Gangetic 
plains from those of the plains of the Punjab: — “ From the 
YamunA eastwards to the junction with the Brahmaputra 
Valley is the great tract of the typical Gangetic alluvium 
which bears all the characters of a plain of deposit, and across 
which the rivers flow in courses determined by their own 
action and inter-action. In the plain of the Punjab these 
features are largely absent, and the surfaces suggest a much 
smaller thickness of alluvial deposit, a suggestion which is 
strengthened by the occurrence of inliers of older rocks, rising 
as hills in the centre of the alluvial plain.” ^ 

Mr. Oldham further says elsewhere : “ The general facies 
of the fauna (found in the beds of the Salt Range of the 
Punjab) are of Cambrian age and consequently the oldest in 
India^ whose age can be determined with any approach to 
certainty. ”2 The Cambrian age, it should be remembered, 
is the first of the Pala;ozoic Era. As the beds of the Salt 
Range have been proved to belong to that age, the land of 
Sapta-Sindhu must have been in existence from very early 
limes, ana is certainly older than the northern Himalaya 
fHiich probably was elevated at the end of the Palasozoic or 
> IUd,t.%. ~~ “ 

• JhfNMt Geology of India, p. 109, Edn, 1893. 
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the beginning of the Mesozoic Era, as is evidenced by its 
Carboniferous and Triassic formations.^ The ancient age 
of the Punjab will be further* proved by the following extracts 
from the Imperial Gazetteer of India 

The datum line in stratigraphy is the base of the 
Cambrian system, the so-called Olenellus zone, characterised 
in various parts of the world by remains of this genus, or its 
near relations belonging to the extinct order of Crustacea 
known as Trilobites. Below this line, there are many thousand 
feet of strata without determinable fcssil remains, and generally 
quite unfossiliferous ; above it are piled the great fossil- 
bearing systems preserving the records of evolutioii among 
animals and plants through the Palaeozoic, Mesozoic and 
Cainozoic eras to the present day. 

“ Fortunately, in India, we have a trace of this datum 
line preserved in the Salt Range of the Punjab, where, 
although the Trilobites preserved are not exactly like the 
well-known Olenellus, there are forms which must have been 
close relations of it, and we can safely assume that these beds 
are equivalent to the lower Cambrian of the European scaleP 
It is thus clear that the Punjab or Sapta-Srndhu is the 
oldest life-producing region in the whole of the Indian 
continent ; and it is equally certain that here the evolution 
among animals continued uninterruptedly, until man was 
evolved or created, and appeared on the scene. 

It may be mentioned here in passing that the Indo-Aryans 
believe themselves to be autochthonous to the Punjab, and 
the Rgveda to be as old as the creation of man, in other 
words, to have emanated from Brahma, the Creator himself; 
and it is regarded as Apauruseya, t.e.<, not ascribable to any 
human agency, though the Rsis or seers might have clothed 
the revealed truths and eternal verities in languages of their 
own, from time to time. This, bereft of all exaggerations, 
would mean that the Rgveda has existed from time immemorial. 

» H. F. Blanford in the Quarterly Journal of ika GooUgieal Sodetly, 
Vol. XXXI, 187s, pp. sa4-4»- 

* Imp. Gum. of India, Vol. 1 , p S 3 t 
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To this belief of the Indo-Aryans, however absurd it might 
seem, the results of geological investigations,, as quoted 
above, undoubtedly lend some strong colour. It may also be 
stated here that the ancient Aryans did not believe, like Darwin, 
in the evolution of man from anthropoid apes ; but they be- 
lieved, like Agassiz of the Creationist School, that man was 
Created independently as such. As Agassiz says, “ there is a 
manifest progress in the succession of beings on the surface 
of the earth. This progress consists in an increasing similarity 
of the living fauna, and among the vertebrates especially, in 
their increasing resemblance to man. . . But this connection 
is«not t he consequence of a direct lineage between the faunas 
of different ages. Thbre is nothing like parental descent 
connecting them. The fishes of the Palaeozoic age are in no 
respect the ancestors of the reptiles of the Secondary age, 
nor does man descend from the mammals which preceded 
him in the Tertiary age. The link by which they are 
connected is a and immaterial nature; and their 

connection is to be sought in the view of the Creator 
Himself, whose aim in forming the earth in allowing it to 
undergo the successive changes which geology has pointed 
out, and in creating successively all the diffejent types of 
animals which have passed away, was to introduce man upon 
the surface of our globe. Man is the end towards which all 
the animal creation has tended from the first appearance of 
the Palaeozoic fishes.” ^ This exactly represents ihe view 
of man’s appearance ^on the globe held by the ancient 
Indo-Aryans also, of which we shall have occasion to write 
hereafter. 

Be that as it may, if the composition of the Rgvedic 
hymns be ascribed to a period computed from about 25,000 
to 7500 B. C., there can be no doubt that man, particularly 
Ar)*an man in India, was in a comparatively civilised state 
in this period. The Pleistocene is ordinarily known as the 
human epoch,” and there is evidence of Pleistocene man 
having made some progress towards ru'dimentary civilisation 


Pfineipt$% 0/ Zeohgy,. pp. 205-206. 
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in some parts of the world. Thus Dr. Keith writes about 
the culture of Neanderthal man in Europe: **In mid- 
Pleistocene times, the brain of Neanderthal man, in point 
of size, was equal to that of contemporary forms of modern 
man. His culture, that of the Mousterian age, was not a 
low one.*' ^ Rev. Mr. E. 0 . James says in his Introduction 
to Anthropology (1919) that ^Uhe Palaeolithic period of 
archaeology corresponds roughly to the Pleistocene of the 
geologist, while the pre-Palaeolithic or Eolithic period 
extended far back into the Tertiary era.^* (P. 18). Further 
on he says : ‘‘ It may be reasonably supposed that clothing, 
like cave-dwelling, was one of the arts of life learnt by man 
in the Pleistocene, probably early in the Mousterian phase, ” 
and that in the early Pleistocene, there is evidence of the 
existence of fires, as for example, in the hearths discovered 
in Mousterian sites ” (P. 98). From all these extracts, 
we get some idea of the predecessors of modern man in the 
Pleistocene epoch, and also glimpses of the state of their 
culture, which “ was not a low one.** 

As the Punjab was the oldest life-protlucing region 
in the whole of the Indian continent, and admittedly one 
of the principal foci of civilisation in the ancient world, we 
may take it for granted that, in the Pleistocene epoch, the 
primitive Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu or the Punjab developed 
a culture not only not inferior to that of Pleistocene man in 
Europe, but, in many respects, probably even far superior 
to it, as its gradual and continuous development and final 
culmination in Rgvedic civilisation would lead one to suppose. 
If the Indo-Aryans were autochthones in Sapta-Sindhu, 
they must have passed through the eolithic, the palaeolithic 
and the neolithic stages of their development, though, in the 
Rgveda, we do not find anv mention of stone or bone 
weapons, excepting Indra’ aJrOf as the Rgvedic Aryans 
had long ago passed through those stages and were 
well acquainted with the use of iron, from which weapons 
and implements were made. The mortar and pestle which 

* Keith’s The Antiquity of Man (1916), p. 503. 
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probably were made of stone, as also of wood, the flat 
stone slab and the round stone hammer, used for the 
purpose of crushing and pounding hard substances {Drsad^ 
Upald)^ all of which were requisitioned at the time of the 
Soma- sacrifice^ and the horn-tipped arrow-head mentioned 
in the Rgveda (vi. 75, 11) might, however, be some of the 
relics of the early stagtrs of civilisatioi), through which the 
ancient Aryans had passed. ^ They seem to have been a 
highly gifted people, endowed with a superior genius which 
enabled them to effect their material, moral and spiritual 
evolution more rapidly than their contemporaries in Southern 
India, some of whom are still in the same savage condition 
of the Stone Age as they were in, hundreds of thousands of 
years ago. Writing about them Ragozin observes ; “ We 
seem to listen to the grotesque fancies of a dream, wild even 
for a dream, when we are told of people who live, or at least 
huddle together for shelter in kennel huts, six feet by eight, 
wear no clothes but bunches of leaves fastened to a string of 
beads that encircles the waist, and use flint weapons, not 
having even words for any metals in their language, thus 
affording us a startling glimpse of the Stone Age, a survival 
not even of the highest type of that Age’s civilisation.” ^ 
Thus it would appear that while palaeolithic men, belonging 
to the Dravidian and the Kolarian races, roamed as savages 
in the hills and forests of Southern India, the ancient Aryans 
of Sapta-Sindhu, completely cut off from them by seas, 
developed a high state of civilisation, obliterating all relics 
of the primitive stages of their progress. 

Let us now turn back from this digression to the other 
geological evidences proving the antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu. 
The existence of the RAjput^nd. Sea to th 6 south of this region 
down to the seventh or eight millennium B. C. has already 
been referred to. The large admixture of salt in the sandy 
soil of the deserts of R&jputdni, the salt beds from which 

^ For a foTter treatment of this subject, read author’s ^jptedic CvHurt 
Chap. II. 

* Knfir /ndlla, p. 999. Read also Chap. VI (Jnfra>, 
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«ren vow an abundant supply of salt is drawn, and the exist- 
ence of the Sambhar and other lakes whose waters still retain 
much of the salinity of the sea, all point to the extension of 
the Arabian Sea up to the confines of Sapta-Sindhu on the 
one hand, and of the Aravalli Hills on the other. It is further 
certain that the Arabian Sea also sent up an arm towards the 
Indus trough and covered a large part of the province of Sind, 
which is now occupied by desert and the lower course of 
the Indus. 

As regards the existence of a sea in the northern direction' 
of Sapta-Sindhu beyond the HimMaya, the following geological 
evidence collected from the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
adduced here : 

''There can be no reasonable doubt (i) that the area of 
the Caspian must have formerly been much more extensive 
than at present ; (a) and that it must at some time have had 
free communication with the Ocean. It was long since 
pointed out by Pallas that the presence of salt lakes, dry 
saline deposits, and sea-shells of the same species as those 
now inhabiting the Caspian, over a very large extent of the 
steppes to the east, north and west of the present basin, can 
only be accounted for on sue h a hypothesis, and he traced 
out what may probably be regarded as a northern shore-line, 
along the base of the Mongodjar Hills. Further, the fauna 
of the Caspian corresponds so remarkably with that of the 
Black Sea on the one side, and with that of the Sea of Aral 
on the other, that it can scarcely be doubted that they were 
formerly in free communication with one another, and the 
line of this communication can be pretty certainly traced out 
by the peculiar lowness of the level. Thus between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, or rather the Sea of Azof!, it 
would have lain across the low-lying portion of the steppe 
which is at present a receptacle for the drainage of the 
surrounding area, forming the long and shallow Lake 
Manytsch. And between the Caspian and the Aral Sea, it 
probably followed both the northern and the southern borders 
ofUst-Urt, which would thus form an isolated platform. If 
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the elevation of level were sufficiently great to raise the 
water of Lake Aral to the height which it had in former 
times, (as is shown by various clearly discernible landmarks), 
it would have overflowed a large area to the south also, and 
of this again, some parts of the coast-line are traceable. A 
very slight elevation would bring it into communication with 
the Arctic Sea.*’ ^ 

The writer then goes on “ There is much to support 
this view not only in the writings of ancient geographers and 
in the incidental notices which have been gleaned from the 
records of early travel, but also in the physical relation of 

the three basins, now forming separate seas It is a fact 

of no little interest %that the existence of a communication 
between the Aralo-Caspian basin and the Northern Ocean 
was most distinctly affirmed by Strabo and other ancient 
geographers.”, ^ 

” Now as there is strong reason to suspect, from the evi- 
dence of recent volcanic change in that locality, that the 
opening of the Bosphorus took place within a period which 
geologically speaking was very recent, it does not at all seem 
improbable that this event (which some writers identify with 
the deluge of Deucalion) was the commencement of a series 
of changes by which the ‘ Asiatic Mediterranean ’ came to be 
divided into thrtee separate basins which now constitute its 
‘ survivals.*” ^ 

The writer means to say that the level of the European 
Mediterranean Sea Having been lower than that of the Asiatic 
Mediterranean, the opening of the Bosphorus caused the 
water of the latter to be drained off into the former, until both 
attained the same level. This draining off of the water from 
the Asiatic Mediterranean left its shallow portions dry, and 
converted the sea into isolated lakes, and its dry basins into 
extensive steppes. The writer then arrives at the following 
conclusion : ” Thus it would appear that the condition of the 

* ffncj’ BriU^ Vol. V, pp. 179-180 (Ninth Edition). 

■ Ibid^p. 180. 

* Ihid, p. iSo. 
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Aralo-Caspian area must have undergone very considerable 
alterations within the historic period." > The same writer 
elesewbere says : “ The saltness, not only of the water of the 
Caspian and Aral Seas, but of that of the numerous lakes still 
remaining in the most depressed spots formerly covered by 
the Asiatic Mediterranean, together with the large admixture 
of salt in the sand that covers what is now its dried-up bed, 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that this Asiatic 
Mediterranean was itself a 'survival' of the extension of the 
oceanic area properly so-called,— not only much of 
its salinity, but a portion of its characteristic fauna. And this 
conclusion derives confirmation from the fact (ascertained by 
the researches of tlie Russian naturalist Bogdanoff) that the 
polar fauna may be traced through the succession of salt lakes 
lying to the north of the Aral Sea, and that its proportion 
increases as we approach the Polar Ocean.” ^ 

From the above excerpts, it is clear faj that at an early 
geological epoch, a large sea connected with the Arctic Ocean 
had existed in Central Asia ; (bj that at a later period, this sea 
was converted into an inland sea, covering a large area of 
Central Asia, and extending as far west as the Black Sea, and 
it continued to exist as an Asiatic Mediterranean down to the 
dawn of historical times; and (c) that a volcanic action having 
opened up the Bosphorus, and joined the Asiatic with the 
European Mediterranean, a vast quantity of water of the 
former was drained off into the latter, leaving the shallow 
parts of the former dry, and the deeper parts as disconnected 
and isolated lakes. Thus, the existence of a large sea to the 
northwest of Sapta-Sindhu and of the region inhabited by 
branches of the ancient Aryans is an undoubted geological 
fact, and proves the hoary antiquity of the land and of the 
Rgveda. 

That this Asiatic Mediterranean extended as far south-east 
as Turkestan will appear from the following extracts : 

“ Representatives of all the Tertiary formations are n.et 
with in Tuikestan ; but while in the highlands the strata are 


p. i8i 


* Ibid, p. i8o. 
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coast-deposits, they assume an open-sea charkcter in the low 
lands, and their rich fossil fauna furnishes evidence of the 
gradual shallowing of that sea, until at last, after the Sarma- 
thian period, it became a close Mediterranean. During the^ 
Post-Pliocene period, the sea broke up into several parts 
united by narrow straits. The connexion of Lake Balkash 
with the Sea of Aral can hardly be doubted ; but this portion 
of the great sea was the first to he divided. While the Sea of 
Aral remained in connexion with the Caspian, the desiccation 
of the Lake Balkash basin, and its break-up into smaller 
separate basins were already going on. The Quaternary 
Epoch is represented in vast morainic deposits in the valley 

of the Tianshan In the low lands, the Aral-Caspian 

deposits which it is difficult to separate sharply from the later 
Tertiary, cover the whole area. They contain shells of 
molluscs now inhabiting the Sea of Aral and in their petro- 
graphical features are exactly like those of the lower Volga. 
The limits of the Post-Pliocene Aral-Caspian Sea have not 
yet been fully' traced. It extended some 200 miles north, 
and more than 90 miles east of the present Aral shores. A 
narrow strait connected it with Lake Balkash. The Ust-Urt 
Plateau and the Mugdjar (Mongodjar) mountains prevented 
it from spreading north-westward, and a narrow channel 
connected it along the Uzboi with the Caspian, w'hich sent a 
broad gulf to the east, spread up to the Volga, and was 
connected by the Manytsch with the Black Sea basin. Great 
Interest, geological and historical, thus attaches to the recent 
changes undergone by the basin.’* ^ 

As regards Eastern Turkestan, the following extracts will 
be found interesting in connection with the existence of 
another large sea in Central Asia ; 

** Lob-nor now consists of two basins, but the largest of 
them, although it has an area four times as large as that of 
the Lake of Geneva, can hardly be called a lake, since its 
greatest depth is less than 20 feet, while reeds rise 20 feet 
above the thin film of water, and extend far beyond4ts shores. 


' Bucy, Britt Vol. XXllI, p. 634 (Ninth Edition). 
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In ^act, the whole of the region, notwithstanding its considor* 
able altitude above the ocean, has but recently emerged from 
under water. During the later portion of the Tertiary period, 
it was covered with one immense Mediterranean sea, and even 
during the Post- Pliocene period, was occupied by a lake... The 
desiccation of East Turkestan must have gone on, within 
historical time, at a much more rapid rate than geologists 
seem prepared to admit.” ^ 

The existence of vast inland seas in Central Asia down 
to recent geological times is thus undoubted. The question 
now is whether the region, inhabited by the ancient Aryans, 
extended as far as East Turkestan, close to the coniines of 
the Central Asian seas. On this question, the following 
observations .made by Lassen will throw some light : — 

It appears very probable that at the dawn of history, 
East Turkestan was inhabited by an Aryan population, the 
ancestors of the present Slavonic and Teutonic faces, and 
a civilisation, not inferior to that of Bactriana, had already 
developed at that time in the region of the Tarim.” * 
Whether these Aryan people were the ancestors pf the 
Slavonic and the Teutonic races is quite another matter with 
which we are not here concerned. All that we need note 
here is that a scholar like Lassen holds that at the dawn of 
history. East Turkestan was inhabited by an Aryan population. 

I shall not, therefore, be wrong, if I conclude that the 
region inhabited by the ancient Aryans extended as far north 
as Bactriana and Eastern Turkestan in recent geological 
times that saw the early dawn of history. 

From an examination and discussion of the above 
geological evidences is clearly proved the existence of the 
four seas, mentioned in the Rgveda, round about the region, 
inhabited by the ancient Aryans, which included Sapta-Sindu 
on the south, Bactriana and Eastern Turkestan on the north, 
Gandh&ra on the west, and the upper valleys of the Gangi 
and the Yamund. on the east. The age of the Rgveda, 
therefore, must be as old as the existence of these four seas 
in ancient times. 

^ ibid., p. 638. 

' Lassen's Indische dliertkums^Kunda, 
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RGVEOIC EVIDENCE SUPPORTING THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE AND 
PROVING THE VAST ANTIQUITY OF SAPTA-SINDHU. 

It is a pity that well-known Sanskrit scholars, both Euro- 
pean and Indian, have sometimes studied the Rgveda in a 
most superficial and perfunctory manner, and drawn conclu- 
sions which are not at all warranted by the evidences found 
in the sacred Scripture. For instance, Professor A A 
Macdonell in his Histqry of Sanskrit Literature has observed 
that the Indo-Aryans were not directly familiar with the 
ocean. I will quote his very words below : — 

“ The southward migration of the Aryan invaders does 
not appear to have extended at the time when the hymns of 
the J^veda were composed, much beyond the point where 
the united waters of the Punjab flow into the Indus. Ihe 
ocean was probably known only from hearsay, for no mention 
is made of the numerous mouths of the Indus, and fishing, 
one of the main occupations on the banks of the Lower Indus 
at the present day, is quite ignored. The word for fish 
(matsyaj indeed* only occurs once, though various kinds of 
animals, birds, and insects are so frequently mentioned. 
This accords with the character of the rivers of the Punjab 
and Eastern Kabulistan, which are poor in Gsh, while it 
contrasts with the intimate knowledge of fishing betrayed by 
the Yajur^veda^ which was composed when the Aryans had 
spread much farther to the east, and dou btless also to the 
south. The word which later is the regular name for 
‘ Ocean ’ (Sam-udra) seems, therefore, in agreement with the 
etymological sense (* collection of waters'), to mean in the 
Rfgveda only the lower course of the Indus, which, alter 
receiving the waters of the Punjab, is so wide that a boat in 
mid-stream is invisible- from the bank. It has been noted 
in recent times that the natives in this region speak of the 
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river as the ' Sea of Sindhu, ’ and indeed the word Sindhu 
(river) in several passages of the Rguda has practically the 
sense of the * sea.* Metaphors such as would be used by a 
people familiar with the ocean are lacking in the ^tigveda. 
All references to navigation point only to the crossing of 
rivers in boats, impelled by oars, the main object being to 
reach the other bank (pira). This action suggested a 
favourite figure, which remained familiar throughout Sanskrit 
Literature. Thus one of the poets of the ^gveda invokes 
Agni with the wonls ^ Take us across all woes and dangers 
as across the river (Sindhu) in a boat * ; and in the later 
Sanskrit Literature one who has accomplished his purpose 
or mastered his subject is very frequently described as 
‘ having crossed the farther shore * (p&raga). The Atharva* 
Veda, on the other hand, contains some passages showing 
that its composers were acquainted with the ocean.*' * 

I must candidly confess here that I was never more sur- 
prised in my life than when I first read the above paragraph. 
For, 1 have come across innumerable passages in the Rgveda, 
in which the word Samudra^ meaning the Sea, occurs. 
Professor Macdonell contends, from the so-called etymological 
meaning of the word Samudra (collection of waters), that 
the lower course of the Indus, united by its several tributaries^ 
was denoted by that name ; but if that were so, what would * 
be the meaning of the " Eastern and the Western Samudras,*’ 
in both of which the deity named KeH^ or the Sun, used to 
dwell? (Rv. X. 136, 5). If the Indus be identified with the 
Western Samudra^ what was iht Purva Samudra^ There 
was no large river like the Indus in the eastern part of the 
Punjab ; and the Sarasvatl, and the Gangd and the Yamunft 
in their upper courses near Sapta-Sindhu, were only small 
streams in comparison with the Indus. What would again 
be the meaning of “ the four Samudras ** mentioned in Rv. 
ix. 33, 6 and Rv. x 47, 2 ? The Sindhus (or rivers) were 

^ HUtory of Sanskrit Littratwe,p^. Prof. E. W. Hopkins is 

also of the same opinion. Vide Appendix to thb Chapter. 

5 
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enumerated as seven in the Rgyeda, and not four ; and the 
four Samudras/' if they were simply rivers, would be quite 
meaningless. The distinction between the words Sindhu 
and Samudra has been most clearly drawn in Rv. viii. 6, 4 
(Samudrdyeva Sindhavah) where it has been said that all 
mankind bow before Indra through fear, as the Sindhus i,e, 
the rivers, (or the mouths of the Indus, if you please), do 
their obeisance to the Samudra i.e. the Ocean ; as also in 
Rv. viii. 92, 22, where it has been said that all offerings of 
Soma reach Indra, just as all the Sindhus enter into the 
Samudra, Further in Rv. iii. 36, 7, it has been said that the 
Sindhus or rivers fill the Samudra or ocean with their 
waters. The word Sindhu has also been used in the ^veda 
to denote the sea, as, for instance, when the Afsvins have 
been called Sindhu~mitarah (Rv. i. 46, 2), 'sons whose 
mother is Sindhu* or the Ocean, because they, being the 
precursors of the Dawn, ^ were seen to come out, as it were, 
from the womb of the Eastern Sea. Here Sindhu cannot 
mean ** the Indus,** because the Alvins do not rise from the 
western horizon ; nor does it mean ** river,’* because there 
was no river of wide expanse like the Indus in the east, from 
whose bosom they might be said to rise. But it is just 
possible that the idea of the sea was first obtained by the 
ancient Aryans of* the Pleistocene Epoch from the sea 
that occupied the Indus trough, which was called Sindhu^ 
and that afterwards when that ^ea was filled up with alluvium, 
and the present river Sindhu occupied its place, it was called 
by the old name, and the term Sindhu came to denote a river 
as well as a sea To avoid this confusion, however, the word 
Samudra was probably afterwards coined to mean the ocean. 
But the etymological meaning of the word is not " a collec- 
tion of waters ” but a vast expanse of water that wets and 
floods the dry land by the rising and swelling tides. And 

» Rv.viii.^ fkumuRK irer. I igsitu 

Cf. also ix 86» 8 ; s, 85, 13 ; 86, 11. 

• Rv. 1 . 34i 10 ; 4 A. 1 i siKl 39. 
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this is the chief characteristic feature of an ocean or sea. 
It is in this sense that the word is used in the verse) in which 
the river Sarasvati has been described to flow from the 
mountains into the sea fSamudra)^ meaning an arm of the 
Rijput^nA Sea; as also in the verse where all rivers 
(Sindhus) are said to be flowing into the SamudrU* A 
expresses his wonder that all the flowing rivers cannot fill 
up the one Ocean. (Rv. v. 85) 6 ; cf. i. 13, 2). The sea or 
Samudra was supposed by the ancient Aryans not only to 
extend over the earth, but also over the vast expanse of the 
sky in the form of watery vapours, from which water 
descended on the earth in torrents of rain. (Rv. x. 98, 5. 12). 
This gives us a pretty good idea that the Aryans formed 
of the wide extent of the ocean, which was certainly larger 
than the width of the largest river in Sapta-Sindhu. The 
unfathomable depth of the sea was also used as a simile 
to denote the magnitude of one’s greatness (Rv. vii. 33, 8). 
As regards fishing, there is a whole Sakta (viii. 67) that 
describes the plaintive prayer of fishes, caught in a net 
It might be a figurative description of the pitiful cry of 
men caught in the meshes of sin and worldliness. But 
such a figure of speech would never have been used, if 
fishing with nets was not a familiar scene in ancient Sapta^ 
Sindhu. Fish is also mentioned in Rv. x. 68,8. Professor 
Macdonell’s assumption, therefore, that the ancient Aryans 
were not directly acquainted with the ocean is simply 
gratuitous and not warranted by evidence. The very numerous 
mention of the word Samudra in the SLgveda quite accords 
with their perfect knowledge of the four seas that surrounded 
the land of Sapta-Sindhu. That the Aryans navigated the 
seas and were acquainted with the art of navigation would 
appear from the fact that they had sea-going vessels, propelled 
by one hundred oars (Rv. i. 116.5), and abo furnished with 
wings, t.e., sails (Rv. x. 143,5). dimension of a vessel 
that is propelled by one hundred oars would be very much 
larger than that of an ordinary river-craft intended and used 
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for crossing tbe Indw even et the time of her behest flood. 
The ASvins are saiil to hive rescued Bhujyu who was ship- 
wrecked in the sea, and brought him to the shore in their 
hundred-oared boat after voyaging for three days and nights, 
(Rv. i. 1 16,4). This sea [Samudra) has been described as 
without support, without any land or shores, and without 
any object that can be grasped for protection.^ It was, in 
fact, a shoreless and limitless ocean, with nothing but water 
and water on every aide. Islands (Dvxpas) have also been 
mentioned in tbe ^Lgveda (i* 169, 3). The Aryan merchants 
used to plough the seas with their vessels in quest of 
wealth (Rv. i. 56, 2], and they offered prayers to the Ocean 
before undertaking a voyage (Rv. iv. 55, 6). Merchants 
possessed fleets of merchantmen which they sent across the 
seas for the purposes of tVade. (Rv. i. 48, 3). It is said that 
Bhujyu, at the direction of his father, King Tugra, organized 
an expedition to punish some recalcitrant islanders, and it 
was during this voyage that he was shipwrecked and rescued 
by the Alvins fSdyaftaJ. Indra is said to have crossed the 
ocean and brought back to the shores of Sapta-Sindhu Yadu 
and Turva§ who had left their country and lived on the 
farther chores of the ocean as unanointed kings, probably in 
a new colony of their own. (Rv. iv. 30, 17 ; and vi. 20, 12). 
They were thus rescued from barbarism, into which they had 
probably been relapsing, cut off as they were from their own 
kith and kin by the intervening sea (Rv. i. 54, 6). Vasi9tha 
is said to have made a sea-voyage with Varu^a, and he himself 
has described how the voyage was enjoyed, and the vessel 
rocked and rolled over the waves. (Rv. vii. 88, 3.). Varu^a 


^ The verse (Rv. i. 1 16, 5) is as follows r-— 

wtnftwf 

I 

The literal tranalatioa of tbe above verse is as follows » 

** This exploit yon achieved, Abvins, in tbe ocean where there is nothing 
to give support, nothing to rest npoa, nothing to cling to t that you brought 
Bhujyu, sailing in a hundred-oared ship to his father's house.' 
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was the Lord of the Ocean, living below the waters (Rv. vii. 
49, 4), in a palace with a thousand doors or entrances (Rv. vii. 
88, 5) which probably mean the thousand rivers that fall into 
it. He is said to have stretched the ocean (Rv. vii. 87, 6), 
and known the different routes or linest along which ships 
were navigated. (Rv. i. 25, 7). As Varu^a was identified 
with the wide ocean below, so he was also identified with the 
expanded sky of the night, with his thousand eyes glittering 
and sparkling in the darkness in the shape of the stars. From 
the above references, ic would be quite clear to our readers 
that the ocean was an object familiar to the Rgvedic Aryans, 
and this is quite consistent, as I have said, with the existence 
of the four seas round about ancient Sapta-Slndhu. Do not the 
above evidences thoroughly contradict Professor MacdonelPs 
assumption that the ancient Aryans knew the ocean only from 
hearsay and had no direct knowledge of it ? This is a glaring 
instance and proof positive of the way in which wrong judg- 
ments are sometimes formed through bias and pre-conceived 
ideas. ^ 

Besides the mention of the four seas, there are many 
other evidences in the Rgveda to prove the antiquity of the 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. That they regarded the land as 
their original home would appear frOm the fact that the region 
between the Sarasvatl and the Sindhu (the Indus) was called 
the God-fashioned region, or source of life and production.” 
fDevakfta Yoni),^ The descriptive phrase occurs in Rv. iii. 

^ In this connection, it will not be out of piece to mention here Professor 
Wilson's views on the subject : ** They (the Rgvedic Aryans) were a mari- 
time end mercantile people Not only are the StUktm familier with the ocean 

and its phenomena, but we have merchants dwcribed as pressing earnestly on 
board ship for the sake of gain, and we have a naval expedition against a 
foreign island or continent (dvipa) frustrated by a ship-wreck." ^Wilson’s 
Translation of the Rgveda. Intro : p. all, Secon d Ed. i8do). 

* Yom here means grhm or abode (vide YAska’s Nigkanim iii, 4). Yoni 
also means ** water," and DfOkrta Yoni may msaq " water made by the Gods," 
in other words, the ocean." But the meaning that the rivers are advancing 
towards the ** (yod-made home or region " of the Aryans seenos more appro- 
priate, as it is supported by Manu who describes the original home of the 
Aryans as " Dowmrmitm Do^a ” or God-fashioned region.’ All regions have 
been made by (M, but the region specially made for the Aryans to live in has 
been described as Donmkf^ia Yoni ot Dooanirmitn 
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33t 4» where the two rivers Bipdf and the Sutudri (the Beas 
and the Sotlej) have been made to say that, swollen with 
water, they are advancing towards the God-fashioned 
region.'’^ This sentiment about the sacredness of the region 
was in a later age echoed by Manu in his celebrated Sai|Lhit&, 
in which the region between the Sarasv^tl and the Drsadvatl 
has been described as the God-fashioned country (Deva^ 
nirmita de$a),^ Further, in Rv. ii. 41, 16, the Sarasvatl has 
been described as “ the best of mothers, the best of rivers, 
and the best of Goddesses,”^ and in verse 17 of the same 
Snkta, this sacred river has been described to be the support 
of all (life), which probably means that all animals were 
evolved in the region of the Sarasvatl.^ This certainly 
accords with the geological fact that the Punjab was the most 
ancient ^fe-producing region in India, it will be in the 
recollection of our readers that in the famous Siw&lik beds 
within the sub-Himilayan range have been found the vast 
stores of extinct mammalia, and it is significant that the 
Sarasvatl has her source in the Him 41 aya in that region. The 
^Igvedlc Aryans must have been aware of the existence of 
these vast stores of extinct mammalia to justify them in saying 
that the Sarasvatl was the source and support of all life. 

Another evidence (though of a negative kind) of the 
antiquity of the BLgveda and of the Indo-Aryans is the total 
absence of any mention in it of the great Deluge which is 
referred to in the Atharva^veda and related in the Satapatha 
Brdhmai^a and later Sanskrit Literature, such as the MahA- 
bbirata and the PurA^as. A Deluge is also mentioned in the 

» Rv. iii. 33,4 

(Mtmm ii, tf») 

• Rv. ii. 41, 16:— 

WITOH TOWR TOlHi TOVHn 

• Rv. ii. 41. 17 
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Gilgamesh Epic of Babylonia, in another Babylonian account 
of it left by Berossus, in the ancient flood-legend of Egypt, 
with which the name of Tern, ** the father of human beings is 
associated, in the classical accounts of Greece, and lastly in the 
Biblical account of the Great Flood from which Noah saved 
himself along with the seeds of all floras and faunas. Whether 
all these different accounts refer and point to the one and 
same event, it is very difficult to ascertain ; but there can be 
no doubt that the occurrence was a real event, at any rate, in 
India. Whatever may have been the time of its happening, 
one thing stands out clear and certain, that the Deluge as 
mentioned in the Satapatha Erdhtnana^ occurred long after 
the hymns of the Rgveda Samhitft had been composed; for 
if it had happened before or during the period of their 
composition, there was every likelihood of its being mentioned 
or referred to somewhere in the Rgveda. The accounts of 
the flood as found in the Satapatha Brdhmaf^u^ and in t^ 
Babylonian story of Berossus and the Gilgamesh Epic differ 
in one material aspect, which is worth mentioning here. 
While Manu’s Flood seems to have been caused by the 
swelling of the sea, situated to the south of the land in which 
he lived, and carried his ship northward to the Northern 
Mountain ** (Uttara Giri), meaning of course the Him4laya, 
the Babylonian account of Berossus speaks of “ a deluge of 
rain ” which continued for “three days,** and the Epic of 
Gilgamesh also mentions of “ heavy rains ” pouring down from 
“ black clouds,** which made the earth look like the sea. The 
Biblical account of the flood similarly mentions that It was 
caused by heavy down-pourings for ** forty days and forty 
nights ** (Genesis, vii. 12 ). The Indian Flood, not having been 
caused by heavy rainfall, must therefore have been caused by 
violent seismic action which seems to have some connection 
with the partial disappearance of the R4jpot4ni Sea, situated 
to the south of Sapta-Sindhu. A portion of the bedef this sea 
was probably suddenly upheaved, displacing and scattering 
the vast volume of water, which caused a flood in Sapta* 
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Sindbtt, and covered the lower regions of the Himilaya for 
sometime. Mann’s ship was carried inland by the flood and 
is said to have been stranded on a low peak of the Himalaya 
on the north of Kashmir, which is known as Manor avatar anam^ 
or the place where Manu disembarked from his ship. Though 
much of the flood-water returned to the sea through the 
river-channels, some of it must have been left in the 
hollows and low lands of the plains, where it stagnated. 
The rapid desiccation of this sea-water very likely gene- 
rated vast volumes of watery vapours, which, having partly 
been carried westward, might have been precipitated in 
Babylonia in a deluge of rain, causing a flood in that 
country. The rest, having been carried northward, was 
probably precipitated in Alryana Vaejo and Bactriana as snow, 
causing those regions to be invaded by ice. But there is 
reason to suppose that the flood in Sapta-Sindhu, and the 
Deluge in Babylonia were not simultaneous events. The flood 
in Sapta-Sindhu, if caused by the partial upheaval of the bed 
of the RAjput^nd. Sea, and the displacement of its waters, must 
have occurred long before the Deluge took place in Babylo- 
nia, as the existence of Tertiary and Secondary strata across 
the desert of RAjputAnA from Sind towards the flank of the 
Aravalli mountains would seem to indicate. The Deluge in 
Babylonia must therefore be traced to some other cause, which, 

I believe, was the desitcation of the Central Asiatic Mediterra- 
nean Sea in Eastern Turkestan, of which Lake Lob Nor is the 
remnant. The vast volumes of watery vapours, thus generated, 
probably passed southward and caused a deluge of rain in 
Babylonia, of which mention is made in the Gilgamesh Epic 
and the account of Berossus. Noah’s flood which also was 
caused by heavy downpours of rains may have been a simul- 
taneous event with the Babylonian and the Egyptian floods. 
In Ancient Greece, according to Xenophon, there were no less 
than five deluges, and the last that happened in the reign of 
Deucalion " was produced by the inundation of the water of 
the river Peneus whose regular course was stopped by an 
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earthquake near Mount Oasa and Olympus.” and ” Is supposed 
to have happened 1503 years B.C.” ' The opening of the 
Bosphorus, which caused the water of the Aralo-Caspian Sea 
to flow into the European Mediterranean, must also have 
occasioned an Inundation of the low-lying coasts of Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Greece, facing the Mediterranean. If, as 
is supposed by some European savants, the opening of the 
Bosphorus took place in the reign of Deucalion about 1 503 
B.C., the disappearance of the undivided Aralo-Caspian Sea 
which extended as far as the Black Sea must have occurred 
in historical times, and the theory of Professor MaxM filler 
and others about the Central Asiatic home of the Aryans 
would thus fall to the ground, in as much as Central Asia 
would not afford sufficient pasturage to the cattle of a large 
pastoral people as the ancient Aryans are supposed to have 
been, and especially because we And them already settled in 
Sapta-Sindhu long before that event. As Dr. Isaac Taylor 
remarks : A semi-nomadio pastoral people, such as the 
primitive Aryans doubtless were, must have required a vast 
space to nurture the cattle necessary for their support. A 
Tartar family in Central Asia requires three hundred heads 
of cattle, and occupies rather more than three thousand acres. 
Hence a tribe consisting of 10,000 people would occupy from 
4,000 to 6,000 square miles.”2 North-Western Asia and 
Central Asia, having been in ancient times covered by large 
seas, would not afford the pastoral Aryans sufficient space 
for themselves and their cattle, but the level plains of the 
Punjab, intersected as they are by broad rivers, would afford 
them such space. 

It may be urged that to prove the antiquity of the ^gveda 
from the absence of any mention of the Deluge in that sacred 
work would be an instance of argumentum ex silentio ; for 
the event may haVe occurred within the long period during 


*■ Lempriare’s Classical Dictionary, p. aoo. 
• Taylor’s Orgin of the Aryans, p. 15. 
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irlilch tbe liyinns were composed, though there was no neces- 
sity for mentioning it in any hymn, simply because the J^gveda 
was not a chronicle of the principal events of the age. There 
Is undoubtedly some force in this argument, especially as 
the event has been referred to in the Atharva-veda, which, 
however, is admittedly a later work than the J^eda, * 
though it is undoubtedly older than the TatihiAya Brdhmafse 
and the Satapaiha Brdkmaiya, in which It has been referred 
to more than once. It is indeed extremely difficult to try to 
fix the period of time in which the flood took place or the 
RAjputinfl sea disappeared. But it may be safely surmised 
that it took place long after some of the most ancient hymns 
of the ^Igveda had been composed, for we find mention made 
in the latter of the Sarasvati and the Sutudri (Rv. iii. 33, a) 
flowing into the sea, which conld be no other than the R&j* 
putftnh Sea. These* two rivers must have changed their 
courses after the upheaval of the sea-bed, the one meander- 
ing alongside of the newly tbrown-np sand-banks in a chan- 
nel running parallel to the Indus-bed until it was finally 
choked op by gradually drifting sand, while the other swerv- 
ing towards tbe west and joining the Indus at tbe confluence 
of her tributaries. If the partial disappearance of the Raj- 
potana Sea was synchronous with the flood, and the sea be 
proved to have existed down to the Quaternary Era, the flood 
roust have occored sometime in that Era, long long before 
Noah's Deluge or the flood in Babylonia took place. 

Another evidencesof the antiquity of the Rgveda and of 
the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu is the reference in some of the 
hymns to extensive seismic disturbances, causing upheavals and 
depressions of land and frequent earthquakes of g^eat intensity. 

In IJLv. ii. IS, 2 , we read that the great Indra made tbe agitated 
and troubled earth firm, and controlled the angry mountains 
that also must have shown signs of agitation and volcanic 

* The Atharwa-neda mentions tbe Majfmdhas end the Amgut (v. sa), the 
inluibiteiita of the countries which were under the sea when the l^greda 
was composed. 
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action. 1 In Rv. ii. 17, 5, it has been stated that Indra made 
the shifting mountains immovable by his prowess.* The word 
for mountains in the original is parvatdn^ which has also been 
used in the Rgveda to mean ' clouds/ in as much as they 
look like mountains. The above verse may, therefore, be also 
interpreted to mean that Jndra made the shifting clouds 
immovable before pouring down rain. But read the following 
translation of Rv. i. 63, . ; — “ All created objects and animals, 
the mountains, and all other hard and large objects that exists 
trembled through fear of thee (Indra) like the rays of the sun 
in the sky.*'-* In this hymn the girayah does not mean 
clouds but really hard and solid mountains. Read again 
the following translation of Rv. i. 62, 5 . — “ O Indra, thou 
hast levelled down the high grounds of the earth.”* These 

‘ Rv. ii. 12. 2 is as follows : — 

II 

The English translation oi the above is as follows ■ - 
He who 6xcd firm the moving earth , who tranqaihzed the incensed 
mountains ; who spread the spacious firitiditiK nt ; who consolidated the 
heaven; he, men, is Indra.” 

• Rv. ii. 17, 5 is as follow.s . - 

The English translation is as follows . — 

‘•By his strength he fixed the wandering mountains he directed the 
downward course of the waters ; he upheld the earth the nurse (of all creatures) 
and by his craft he stayed the heaven from falling." 

* Rv. i. 63, 1 : — 

ST* 1 

fVtr 11 

” indra, thou art the mighty one, who becoming manifest in (the hour otj 
alarm, didst sustain by energies heaven and earth ; then through (fear of 
thee) all creatures and the mountains, and all other va^t and !>olid things, 
trembled, like the (tremulous) rays of the Sun.” 

‘ Rv. I. 62, 5 — 

wRiRj II 

” Thou hast made straight the elevations of the earth." 

Read alio Rg. 111. jo, <;• 
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acts of the great Indra undoubtedly refer to violent earth- 
quakes and volcanic actions. It can thus be inferred that the 
ancient Aryans were pretty familiar with frequent earthquakes 
of great intensity, that caused marked alterations in the 
landscape and the physical features of the country by depres- 
sing high grounds, uplifting hills or shifting them to other 
places. The following extracts from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica will b^ found interesting in this connection : The great 
disturbance which has resulted in the formation of the existing 
chain of the Himalayas took place after the deposition of the 
Eocene beds. Disturbances even greater in amount occurred 
after the deposition of the Pliocene beds. The eocenes of 
the sub-Himalayan r^nge were deposited upon uncontorted 
Palaeozoic rocks, but the whole has since been violenty disturb- 
ed. There are some indications that the disturbing forces 
were more severe to the eastward during middle Tertiary 
times, and that the main action to the westward was of later 
date* It seems highly probable that the elevation of the 
mountain ranges and the depression of the Indo-Gangetic plains 
were closely related...... Probably both are due to almost con- 
temporary movements of the earth’s crust. The alluvial deposits 
prove depression in quite recent geological times ; and within 
the Himalayan region, earthquakes are still common, while in 
the Peninsular India, they are rare.”^ The recent violent 
earthquake in the Kangra valley, that caused very widespread 
<le8truction, corroborates this view. 

We can therefore^safely conclude that if the Aryans lived 
in Sapta-Sindhu even in Pleistocene 'iimes, they witnessed 
violent seismic disturbances, resulting in the elevation of 
mountains and the depression of high grounds, all of which 
they attributed to the prowess of the dreaded Indra. The 
ancient Vedic bards also attributed to Indra the acts of 
causing the Indus in her upper course to flow northward 
(Rv. ii. 15, 6) and of cutting with his thunderbolt paths 


» Bncy* Brit vol. Sii, p. TOfi (Ninth Edition). 
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through rocky barriers for all the rivers of Sapta-Sindhu 
to flow into the ocean. (Rv. ii. 15 , 3 .) The Indus now flows 
in a north-western direction on the north of Kashmir ; but 
probably in ancient times, she had a direct southward course 
which must have been obstructed by rocks falling into her bed 
or new rocks or hills rising across it, thereby changing her 
course northward. 

There are many other Rgvedic evidences to prove its anti- 
quity, which will be dealt with in the next chapter. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 111. 

Professor, B. W. Hopkins in his work entitled The Religions of India 
(1895), thus comments on the Rgvedic Aryans’ knowledge of the ocean (p. 34) t 
Some scholars believe that this people had already heard of the two 
oceans, (t.#„ the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea). This point again is 
doubtful in the extreme. No descriptions imply a knowledge of ocean, and the 
word for ocean means merely a ' confluence * of waters, or in general a great 
oceanic body of water like the air. As the Indus is too wide to be seen across, 
the name may apply in most cases to this river.” The hollowness of this 
view, entertained by Prof. Macdonell also, has been exposed in this chapter. 

With regard to the Bastern and the Western Samudras, mentioned in 
Rv. I. 136, j, in which the God Airii, (t#., the Sun) is said to dwell, Prof. 
Hopkins says Ip. 34); An allusion to * eastern and western floods,* which is 
held by some to be conclusive evidence for a knowledge of the two seas, is 
taken by others to apply to the air-oceans.” But the air*ocean is really one 
and not two, extending over the antariksa or the sky from the east to the 
wist uninterruptedly, and there is no reason why the Vedic bard should divide 
it into two, when the Sun may be said to dwell in it all along in his journey 
from east to west. Prof, Hopkins, probably realising the absurdity of this 
interpretation, proceeds to explain the passage in his own way : ” The 
expression may apply simply to rivers, for it is slid that the Vipi& and 
^utudri empty into the * ocean ’ i.e., the Indus, or the ^utudari’s continuation. 
(Rv. iii. 33, a).” The word in the verse is Samndra, and it is quite probable that 
in those days the ^utudri like the Sindhu and the Sarasvati flowed directly into 
the arm of the Arabian Sea that ran up the modern provice of Sind, and was 
called Samudra. The Sutudri, as has already been pointed out, must have 
deflected her couae towards the west and joined the Sindhu after the upheaval 
of the bed of the Rajputana Sea. If the Sindhu was the Western Samudrm or 
"flood” as translated by Prof. Hopkins, what was the Eastern or 
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** floodi” for thtre was no large river like the Indus on the east F This questkai 
remains unanswered. The Professor says : " One late verse alone speaks of 
the Sarasvati pouring into the ocean, and this would indicate the Arabian Sea.” 
But in the foot<nofei he says: ” Here the Sarasvati can be only the Indus ” — a 
view followed also by Itagosin. If the Sarasvati was the Sindhu, how is it that 
they have been mentioned in the same verse (Rv. x. 64, 9) along with the 
Sarayu as different rivers ? This only goes to show the extreme length scholars 
are apt to go in order to prove their pet theory. If they made an effort to 
understand the meaning of the passage in the light of the results of geological 
investigations, they would never have identified the sea into which the 
Sarasvati flowed with the Arabian Sea, or the Sarasvati with the Indus The 
Sea, as we have seen, was no other than the Rikjputd.nlL Sea, and the Sarasvati 
was the same river as she is at present, though she is now merely a skeleton of 
her former greatness in consequence of a different distribution of land and 
water, and great climatic changes in recent times. The Western scholars 
have proceeded on the assumptioi^ that the distribution of land and water 
and the condition of the rivers in the Punjab arc nearly the same now as 
they were in l^gvedic times, and not being able to harmonize the ^gvedic 
description of the Sarasvati with her present attenuated condition, have 
sometimes identified her with the Indus, and sometimes with the Avestic 
Harahvati, the name of a river in ancient Arachosia. ** The Sarasvati river ” 
says Prof. Hopkins, ” may have been originally one with the Arghandab 
(on which is K&ndih£ir), for the Persian name of this river (s becomes k) is 
Harahvati, and it is possible that it was really this river, and not the Indus 
which vras first lauded as the S-irasvati.” (p. 31). This again shows a hopeless 
contusion of ideas. If the Indus was the Samudra into which the Harahvati 
flowed, then it could not possibly be the Western Samudra into which the 
God sank down to rest; for admittedly the ^gvedic Aryans knew of 
lands, mountains and rivers, situated in Arachosia to the west of the Indus, 
over which the Sun slione. The rising and the setting of the Sun can only 
be connected with seas or wide expanses of water, whose farther shores were 
unknown and invisible, and which presented a boundless appearance. This 
condition could not be fulfilled in the case of the Indus in the west or any 
river in the east of Sapta*Sindhu. The irresistible conclusion, therefore, is 
that the Eastern and the Western Samudras really refer to seas to the 
immediate east and west of Sapta-Sindhu. The l§tgvedic Sarasvati was the 
same as the present attenuated river of that name in the Punjab, as would 
appear from her joint mention with the Orsadvatl and the Apay 4 in Rv. iii, 
23, 4. The Sarasvati having been the most sacred river of the early Aryans, — 
made famous in sacred songs, — it is not improbable that the Iranian branch 
of the Aryans, after their expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu, named a river of 
Arachosia into which they had migrated, after the most sacred river of the 
mother-country. As regards the two seas, the Eastern and the Westerni 
Prof. Hopkins has fallen into an error by identifying them respectively with 
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the Bay of Bengal and the presegt Arabian Sea, whoae knowledge on the part 
of ^gvedic Aryans cannot be supported by any internal'" evidence of the 
^gveda. If he could only identify them with the Eastern Sea over the 
Gangetic trough, and an arm of the Arabian Sea running up the present 
province of Sirid, he would have found the Rgvedic description of the sees 
quite consistent. He is probably right in saying that “ as a body, the Aryans 
of the ^gveda were certainly not acquainted with either ocean,” namely, the 
Arabian Sea or the Bay of Bengal. But his interpretation of the words, 
Samudra and Sarasnatx, like that of Prof. Macdonell and other Vedic scholars, 
is undoubtedly wrong and misleading. 

1 think that it will not be out of place to refer here to Professor Hermann 
Jacobi’s objections against the geological evidence that I have made use of to 
prov^ the antiquity of the Rgveda. In a communication, dated a6th February 
1926. to the author, he has been pleased to observe: I cannot agree with 
you in your opinions about the antiquity of the Rgveda, even from geological 
considerations. For the upheaval of the country which caused the retreat of 
the Raj pu tana Sea, has certainly greatly altered the previous level of the land, 
and caused a new drainage of it. It is therefore not to be imagined that 
before that catastrophe the same rivers should already have existed in the 
Punjab as afterwards.” I have already given a reply to this frank criticism of 
the learned Professor, which miy be thus summarized: (1) The country 
(vis., the Punjab) was not upheaved, but only a portion of the bed of the Raj- 
putana Sea, which merely affected the lower courses of certain Punjab rivers, 
VIS., the Sar^isvati, the Dr^advati, and the ^utudri 'or the Sutlej) in the Southern 
part of the country, which bordered upon that Sei. The i^gveda mentions tlie 
Sarasvati and the Sutudri as flowing directly into the Sea (Rv. vli. 95, a ; iii. 
33, 2). The upheaval of the sea-bed in post*Rgvedic times must have caused 
an obstruction to the lower channels of these rivers which had therefore, to 
deflect their courses towards the west. The Sarasvati at first meandered along- 
side of the newly thrown-up sand-banks, and pursued a course which was 
almost parallel to that of the Sindhu or the Indus, until she reached the 
Arabian Sea. The drifting sands, however, gradually choked up this newly 
formed channel, and the rain-fall having become scanty in consequence of the 
disappearance of the Sea in the south, the Sarasvati gradually became attenuat- 
ed, and her current was ndt sufficiently strong to cut a way through the sand- 
choked channel which hns since then remained abandoned. Traces of this 
abandoned channel are still discernible in the sands. The Sutudri which bad 
used to flow right into the Kajputana Sea in J^gvedic times, having also met 
with obstructions caused by the upheaval of the sea-bed, subsequently deflect- 
ed her course towards the west and joined the Indus at the confluence of her 
tributaries. {2) The upper courses of these rivers or any other river of the 
Punjab were not at all affected by the seismic forces that caused a partial 
upheaval of the bed of the Rajputana Sea, and remained very much the same 
as in Rgvedic times. The alluvial deposit over the plain of the Punjab is not 
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very thick, compered with thet of the Gaofetic plein, and below thif depodt 
occur '* inliers of older rocke, rising at hills in the centre of the alluvial plain.* 
Mr. Oklham says that " the general facies of the fauna (found in the beds of 
the Salt Range of the Punjab) are of Cambrian age, and consequently the 
oldest in India, whose age can be determined with any approach to certainty.”* 
(vide Ch. II p. aa). It would thus appear that the plain of the Punjab has 
remained much the some ever since the Cambrian age when life in its lowest 
form appeared in it, and has not been appreciably disturbed anywhere, except* 
ing probably in some parts of the Himalayan region where seismic forces are 
still at work, as was evidenced by the recent great earthquake in the Kangra 
Valley. The Rgvedic Aryans were also acquainted with such disturbances in 
the mountain-regions, which occasionally caused a change in the landscape 
and sometimes in the upper courses of some rivers in the mountainous 
valleys, reference to which has been made in the Iftgveda. The courses of the 
rivers in the plain, howevei;, remained unaffected, excepting the lower couraea 
of the Sarasvatl and the iSutudri, as already stated. (3) Though a portion of 
the bed of the Rajputana Sea was upheaved in post*]^gvedic times, evidences 
are not wanting to prove that upheavals and subsidences are going on in the 
borders of Rajputana and Cutch facing the Arabian Sea, even in recent times. 
Mr. Wadia, in his Gtclogy of India, (pp. 30-31) writes: ‘‘The recent subsi- 
dence in 1819 of the Western border of the Rann of Cutch under the Sea, 
accompanied with the elevation of a large tract of land (the Allah Bund), is 
the most striking event of its kind recorded in India, and was witnessed by the 
whole population of the country. Here an extent of the country, some 3,000 
square miles in area, was suddenly depressed to a depth of from la to 15 feet, 
and the whole tract converted into an inland sea. The Fort of Sindres, 
which stood on the shores, the scene of many a battle recorded in history, was 
also submerged underneath the waters, and only a single turret of that fort 
remained for many years, exposed above the Sea. As an accompaniment of the 
same movement, another area, about 600 square miles, was simultaneously 
elevated several feet above the plains into a mound which was appropriately 
described by the people * the Allah Bund ’ (built of God). 

*'Even within historic times, the Rann of Cutch w is a gulf of the sea, 
with surrounding coast-towns, a few recognisable relics of which yet exist. The 
gulf was gradually silted up, a process aided no doubt by a slow elevation of its 
floor, and eventually converted into a low-lying tract of land, which at the 
present day is alternately a dry saline desert for a part of the year, and a 
shallow swamp for the other part.” 

Mr. Wadia further says : ” Rajputana affords a noteworthy example of the 
evolution of desert topography within comparatively recent geological times. 

* Mttneift of Geo, Sumey of Indiat Vol. xlii, Part 3 , p. 8. 

* Manual of the Geology of India, p. 109. Read also the imperial 
Gaaetieer of India, VoL i, p. 53. 
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This change had been broqgfit abpnt by the gfeafc dryness that has overcome 
this region since Plei s tocene tinMs^ leading to the intensity of aeoUan action on 
the surface.” (pp. 33-J4)< 

It is hoped that the above facts and evidences would throw a flood of light 
on the point raised by ProfesMr Hermann Jacobi, and convince him that the 
upheaval of the bed of the Rajputana sea in post*^gvedic timesi whether 
gradual or sudden at placesi did not, to any appreciable extent, alter the level of 
the plain of the Punjab excepting near the sea-coast, or affect the courses of the 
Punjab rivers as they had been in l^gvedic times, excepting the lower courses of 
the Sarasvati, the Df^advatl and the iSutudri. The rocky and Inflexible solid 
land-mass of the plain, below the thin layer of alluvium, does not appear to have 
been affected or disturbed in any way by seismic or volcanic actions and has 
remained very much the same as in andent geological epochs. 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith of Edinburgh University also does not attach 
any importance to the geographical evidence that I have dted in this book and 
in ^gaedic Culture. In a communication to the author, dated STth January 1926, 
he has been pleased to observe : 

** 1 am afraid your speculations on the age of the ^gveda do not convince. 
I do not think your geographical evidence needs or perhaps even admits the 
explanation which you give ; the fact that for many generations no one has felt 
the difficulties you have raised and that most of us now do not appreciate them 
is an argument of considerable weight against their validity.” I must frankly 
confejs that I did not expect an observation like the above from the learned and 
renowned Professor. His words, I am afraid, savour of the doctrine of infalli- 
bility, and seem to indicate that simply because for many generations, no Vedic 
scholar has felt the difficulties I have raised, and most of the Western scholars 
now do not appreciate them, theref<»e the new facts and evidences that 1 have 
discussed cannot be valid I This is indeed ” an argument of great weight 
against their validity.” But has not the theory of the original cradle of the 
Aryans changed from generation to generation in the light of the discovery of 
fresh facts and evidences P And has not what was valid In one generation 
become invalid in another P The recent discovery of archaeological finds at 
Harappa in the Punjab and at Mahenjo Daro in Sind will presently make the 
current theory about the age of ancient Indian architecture Invalid, and necessi- 
tate the re*writing of ancient Indian history, if Sir John Marshall is to be 
credited. Similarly, the geological and ancient geographical evidences that I 
have cited in explanation of certain geographical facts mentioned in the l^gveda, 
have to be very carefully examined in the interests of historical truth, before 
they can be summarily dismissed. It is indeed very hard to have to change 
one’s opinion which one has held and clung to during a whoie life-time^ but 
still one should be prepared to foce and consider new facts and evidences, how- 
ever belated may be their discovery, with an open mind. As I have elsewhere 
said : There is nothing like finality in views that are mainly based on mere 

7 
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intelligeiit fuessM, surmites, ind probabilities rather than on positive and 
incontestable historical proofs, and there should be room enoufh for a fresh 
view, baaed on fresh materials, in an arena where so many have struggled and 
are still struggling for existence and recognition. Truth can only be arrived 
at, not certainly by stifling any independent opinion, boldly expressed and 
formulated, but by encouraging it and giving it a patient hearing.**^ 


* Bgfftdic Culture : Preface, p. viii. 




CHAPTER lY. 

FURTHER RGVEDIC EVIDENCE ABOUT THE ANTlQUITy OF THE 
ARYANS OF SAFTA SINDEU. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak in his Orion has proved from astronomical 
statements found in the Vedic Literature that “ the Verna! 
Equinox was in the constellation of Mrga or Orion about 
4,500 B.C./’ when, he believes, some of the hymns of the 
veda were composed. The evidence adduced by him has not, 
however, been regarded as conclusive by some European 
savants, though Sanskrit scholars like Professor Bloomfield, 
Dr. Blither and others acknowledged the force of his argument. 
From a statement in the Taittinya Brdkmana {jaX, 
which says that ‘‘ Byhaspati, or the Planet Jupiter, was first 
discovered when confronting or nearly occulting the star Ti?ya," 
Mr. V. B. Ketkar has shown that the observation was possible 
only at about 4,650 B. C., which goes to confirm independently 
Mr. Tilak’s conclusions about the age of some of the hymns. ^ 
As Professor Bloomfield observed while noticing Mr. Tilak’s 
Orion in his address on the occasion of the eighteenth an- 
niversary of John Hopkin’s University, the language and 
literature of the Vedas is, by no means, so primitive as to 

place with it the real beginnings of Aryan life These in 

all probability and in all due moderation, reach back several 
thousands of years more.”*^ This suggests the hoary antiquity 
of the Aryan civilisation, whether in Sapta-Sindhu or else- 
where, it does not matter. It should be borne in mind in this 
connection that the ^gveda Samhitd is only a collection of 
hymns which were composed not in any particular period, but 
in different periods of time, one group separated from another 
by probably thousands of years, and handed down to posterity 
from generation to generation. There is distinct mention in 

Tilak’s Arctic Home m the Vedast Preface p. ii. 

* Ibid Preface p. ii 
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the ^gveda of the hymns having come down from the 
ancestors of the Aryans from olden times, clothed in new 
language (Rv. iii. 39, 2). The composition of the earliest 
hymns, therefore, w*ould take us back to several thousand 
years more than 4500 B. C., and “the real beginnings of 
Aryan life ” would be assigned to time immemorial, during 
which long period the archaic language of the hymns, having 
proved unintelligible, had to be changed into Vedic Sanskrit. 
This inference is quite in accord with the geological facts 
mentioned in Chapter II, and other astronomical evidences 
found in the Rgveda itself, which put down the Vr^akapi hymn 
(x. 86) to about 16,000 B. C., and a verse of the Marriage 
hymn (x. 8$, 13) to about 15,000 B.C.^ 

There are many other evidences of the antiquity of the Rg- 
veda and Sapta-Sindhu. some of which are enumerated below *— 

1. Indra is said to have given lands to the Aryans in 
Sapta-Sindhu to live in (Rv. iv. 26,2}, and protected them 
in every way by causing timely rains to fall, and the corn 
to grow. The rains, however, used to be withheld by Vrlra, 
the demon of drought, in his capacious cloud-body, which 
caused great distress to the people ; but Indra invariably came 
to their rescue by killing the demon and letting loose the 
flood of imprisoned waters. Vrtra has been described in the 
Rgveda as an Akit or serpent, and judging by his epithet 
Veva or * bright ’ (Rv. i. 32, 12), which is seldom applied to a 
demon, it seems to me that he was probably identified by the 
ancient Vedic bards with the zig-zag Lightning that Hashed 
through black clouds, followed by a loud clap of thunder, 
which the Aryans imagined to have been produced by the 
hurling of the bolt against him by Indra in his deadly struggle 
with him. The demon, who has been described in several 
hymns as p$dvdK or guileful, seemed always to elude the aim 


» VidgUr. D. Mukhopidhylyi’s article on The Hindu Nak^atras” 
in the Journal of ike Department of Science (vol. vi, pp. 19-30.) Published by 
the Calcutta University. Read also ^gnedic Culture^ Ch. i, pp. 37-38* 
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of indra by as suddenly appearing in one place as disappear- 
ing from another. And very hard, long and arduous was the 
struggle that Indra waged against him. He succeeded, however, 
in the long run, in vanquishing the foe and laying him low on 
the ground, over which the released waters flowed, to the 
great delight of men and Gods. This Vjlra-legend is as old 
as the Rgveda, nay even older, as it came down to the Vedic 
bards from their predecessors of the hoariest antiquity. In Rv. 
i. 32, r, the Vedic bard says : “ I will relate the valiant deeds 
that Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, first performed.” 
After this brief prelude, he proceeds to narrate them, saying 
that Indra slew Ahi, the serpent, and then caused rains to 
fall. The Ahi that he slew was the Jirst-horn of all the Ahis 
( prathamajam ahindm) (Rv. i. 32, 3). With the slaying of 
the Ahi, his trickeries also were destroyed, and Indra cleared 
the horizon of all his foes by causing the Sun and the Dawn 
to shine and the blue sky to appear (Rv. i. 32, 4). The dead 
body of Vftra fell down into the rivers, crushing them by its 
weight, and the glistening waters that he had encompassed 
within his body during his life-time, flowed over it, and it lay 
below them. The arch-enemy of Indra thus fell into the 
long sleep ” that knows no waking (Rv. i. 32, 10). After 
describing the defeat and death of the Ahi in the above 
hymns, the bard extols Indra’s deeds by saying how he clever- 
ly warded off the blows aimed at him by Vftra, by diffusing 
himself like a horse-tail, ^ and how he won the cows (i.^., the 
rain -laden clouds or the solar rays) and the Soma juice, and 
how he opened the flood-gates of the Seven Sindhus or rivers 
(Rv. i. 32, 12}. It would thus appear that the valorous 
deed of Indra was performed in the Land of the Seven 
Rivers or Sapta-Sindhu^ and it was there that Indra killed 
the first-horn of the Ahis. 


^ This simile was probably suggested by the form of the lightning which 
branched off at the end. Indra to ward off the blow had also to diffuse himielf 
like a horse-tail. 
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Now, this legend about the killing of the first-horn of the 
Ahis in Sapta-Sindhu, handed down to the Vcdic bard from 
his remote ancestors, takes us back at once to the dim past 
that witnessed the first dawning of the Aryan mind to a sen- 
sible realisation of the physical happenings in the world of 
the primitive Aryan thinker who seemed to have grasped and 
unravelled, for the first time, the mystery of clouds and 
lightning and thunder and rain-fall. Verily, the distressing 
drought was the work of the wicked Ahi who absorbed the 
“ water of life ” in his capacious cloud-body ; and verilyi it 
was the mighty Indra, the beneficent deity, who took up his 
dreadful thunderbolt to wage war against the powerful Ahi, 
and continued the struggle deftly and vigorously till he 
succeeded in vanquishing and laying him low. It was a 
grand discovery, probably the grandest to the primitive Aryan, 
opening up, as it did) a magnificent vista of thought and 
moral visions that went on widening in scope and grandeur 
with the progress of time. The discovery of the Ahi and 
Indra must have been simultaneous, and the Ahi whom Indra 
was first seen to slay necessarily became the first-horn of the 
Ahist who however appeared, year after year, by a mysterious 
process of resuscitation. But it was enough that he was 
slain for the time being, and the imprisoned waters released 
and the herd of cows, in the shape of the clouds (or the 
obstructed solar rays), set free and won back by the mighty 
Indra, and the bright Sun and the beautiful Dawn, and the 
bright blue sky freed from his trammels to gladden men’s 
heart again. It was a most wonderful, glorious and bene- 
ficent deed that the great Indra performed for the benefit of 
the world, which deserved to be sung in joyous strains, and 
handed down to posterity to be sung for all time to come. 
And so was it sung in hymns, which were handed down from 
generation to generation, clothed in new and felicitous lang- 
uage as suited the taste and needs of ever-changing time,— 
a fact which one of the greatest bards of the l^gveda joyous- 
ly proclaimed in the following beautiful verse which, for its 
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naive simplicity and wealth o! trnthi possesses an intrinsic 
value of its own, not generally appreciated or recognised 

“ (O Indra), the hymn, chanted long before (the rise of 
the Sun), that awakens (thee) by being sung at sacrifices, is 
old and has come down to us from^ our ancestors, clothed in 
white and graceful robes.” (Rv. iii. 39, 2.) 

We need not at all wonder at the fact that this beneficent 
deed of the great Indra, together with the other valiant deeds 
that he performed for the good of the early Aryans who were 
struggling, through a mysterious impulse, towards light, should 
have made a deep and abiding impression on their mind, 
and raised Indra in their estimation to the first place in the 
hierarchy of their Gods. The ancient bards felt such a great 
enthusiasm for this all-powerful Deva as to make themselves 
his ardent votaries and ascribe to him the position of the 
Creator, who created the Sun and the Dawn, expanded and 
upheld the star-bespangled heavens, protected and sustained 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms by pouring down timely 
rains, made the agitated earth firm, kept the moving mountains 
in position, cut paths for the seven rivers to flow down 
into the sea, killed V|tra, the demon of drought, which earned 
for him the designation of Vrtrahan, gave the Aryans land 
to live in, extirpated the Aryan non-believers, and unmannerly 
and half-savage nomads from Sapta-Sindhu, and helped his 
votaries to vanquish their enemies. All these glorious deeds 
were attributed to Indra, and the Aryans knew of no higher 
or more powerful deity than him. No wonder, therefore, that 
the worship of the other Gods were subordinated to his 
worship ; and the ancient Aryans, in return for all his good 
and kindly acts, instituted the Soma sacrifice at which they 
offered him a special preparation of the Soma juice, the 
invigorating drink that made him strong and hilarious, and 


' Rv. iii. 39 2 : — 

SfnWTiU fk SfTWWtrt iHjlUTifT I ilHtWI 
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that he shared with all other Devas who helped him In his 
work. The Soma cult was as old as the worship of Indra, 
nay, even older, in as much as it is sdd that as soon as Indra 
was born of Aditi, he felt a strong craving for the Soma juice 
before he even thought of sucking his mother’s breast (Rv. iii. . 
48, 2). If we fully realised the high estimation in which 
Indra was held by the ancient Aryans, we should not be at 
all surprised to come across such sentiments about him as the 
VediC bards delighted to indulge in, viz., There can be no 
world without the great Indra ** (Rv. ii. 16, 2), and neither 
the heavens nor hundreds of earth can measure the greatness 
of Indra, nor a thousand suns reveal him” (Rv. viii. 70, 5). 
In fact, he wai regarded as the first and foremost Deity, the 
first-born ama|^ the Devas, and the most powerful in heaven 
and earth (Rv» viii. 6, 41). It was this great Indra whose 
first great exploit was the killing of V|rtra, the first-born of the 
Ahis, and this great and renowned explbit was performed in 
the Land of Sapta-Sindhu^ and was first witnessed in the 
region watered by the Sarasvatl, as we shall presently see. 
The great antiquity of Indra- worship, coupled with the fact 
that Indra first performed his heroic deeds in Sapta-Sindhu, 
goes to prove the antiquity of the Rgveda, and of the Aryans 
who lived in the land. 

2. I have already said that the r.egion between the Indus 
and the Sarasvatl was regarded as the God -fashioned birth- 
place of the Aryans [Devakfta Yoni)^ and the strip of country 
between the Sarasvatl and the Driadvatl looked upon even in 
later times as the God-created land ” [Qevanirmita de$a). 
We have also seen that the Sarasvatl was described as ” the 
best of mothers, the best of rivers, and the best of all 
Goddesses ” The ancient Aryans loved to cling to her valley, 
as a child loves to cling to its mother’s breast, and many 
were the prayers offered to her that they might not have to go 
far away from her banks (Rv. vi. 61, 14). Now this attitude 
of the ancient Aryans towards this sacred stream and the 
region watered by her, touching as it is to a degree, bespeaks 
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a genuine love for her, as ckn only be felt for one’s mother* 
land, and not for any land of one’s adeftion. H^r great 
antiquity is also proved by the fact that it was in her region 
that the first-born Ahi or Vftra was seen by the e^rly Aryan 
'fins to be killed by Indra, which fact earned for her the name 
of Vrtraghnt (or killer of Vftra), and made her share with 
Indra the glory of the deed and the appellation (Rv. vt. 6 i, 7 ). 
In verse 3 of the same Sflkta, she has been praised for having 
killed the detractors of the Devas« and the wily son of Vffaya, 
t.r, Vjtra. In the same verse she has also been praised, like 
Indra, for having provided lands to the Aryans. These deeds 
of the Sarasvatl were identical with those of the great Indra, 
and we shall not be wrong, if we hold that they were perform- 
ed in the region watered by her. 

Sarasvatl in the Rgveda is the name of not only the 
river and of the region watered by her, but also of Agni or 
the sacrificial Fire. The Fire, first kindled in the region of 
the Sarasvatl, was called by that name. Another name of the 
sacrificial Fire is Bhdrai\, derived from the name of the land 
inhabited by the Bharatas, a renowned clan of the ancient 
sacrifice*loving Aryans, who afterwards became so advanced 
and powerful as to give their name to the whole country which 
has since been called Bhdratavarsa. A third name of 
Agni is 114, derived from the region in which the great Manu 
performed his penances and sacrifices, and which, accordingly, 
came to be regarded as his spiritual preceptress (Rv. i. 31 , 11 ). 
Ild has been described as the daughter of Daksa, one of the 
Creators in the Vedic Pantheon, and identified with a region 
which was one of the best regions known to the ancient Aryans 
(Rv. iii. 23 , 4 ). It would thus appear that these sacrificial 
Fires were called after the names of the regions in which they 
had been first kindled. 114, Bh4rati and Sarasvatl must have 
been contiguous regions, as the three Fires, called after their 
names, have invariably been mentioned together in the 
Rgveda, and the sarificial Fire, 114, invoked to burn auspici- 
ously in the homes of the Aryans living on the banks of the 
8 
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Sarasvatl, the Dnadvatl, and the Apay 4 , and to bring as 
moch prosperity to them as to the Aryans living in IIA (Rv. iii. 
22 t 4)* The very fact that Hi derived her name from the 
daughter of Dak9a Prajipati, one of the Creators, and was 
regarded as the spiritual preceptress of the great Manu, the 
semi'divine being who is said to be presiding over the 
destinies of the human race, points to its vast antiquity. So 
is proved the vast antiquity of the region between the 
Sarasvat! and the Dr^advatl, which has been described as 
Brahmdvaria in the Manu Samhltd (ii. 17), and is still 
regarded as the most sacred spot in all India. With regard 
to this spot, says Muir : 

“ And even to the north of the Vindhya, we find the 
country distributed into several tracts, more or less holy, 
according to their distance from the hallowed spot in the 
north lying on the bank of the liver Sarasvatl. First, then, we 
ha\e this small region itself, Brahmavarta. This name may 
signify fV) either the region of Brahmfi, the Creator, in which 
case it may have been regarded as, in some peculiar sense, 
the abode of the God, and possibly the scene of creation ; 
or, the region of devotion or the Vedas (Brahma), and 
then it will denote rather the country which was sanctified 
by the performance of holy rites, and the study of sacred 
literature.”^ 

The word Arydvarta, defined by Manu in verse 22 of 
Chapter II of the Manu SaiphiU, has been explained by the 
commentator, Kulloka^hatta, as “ the land in which the Aryas 
or Aryans are born again and again.”^ From this analogy, 
the word Brahmdvarta may be explained to mean the region 
where Brahm&, the Creator, appears again and again at the 
time of a fresh creation after the final disintegration of the 
world at the end of a cycle. Or, if the word, Brahma means 
the Vedas, it may indicate the region where the Vedas were 


' Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II pp 400>40i, Ed. 1871. 
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first revealed or produced, and will be revealed and produced 
again and again at the end"' of Kalpas. Whatever may be 
the meaning of the word, it is significant as pointing to the 
belief of the ancient Aryans that they were autochihones in 
Sapta-Sindhu and were not colonists from another country, 
and this belief is corroborated by the Rgvedic evidence 
about the antiquity of the region, which has been discussed 
above. 

There is some indication in the Satapatha Brdkmana of 
the situation of the region named 114. There it has been stated 
that Manu at the time of the great Deluge sailed in his ship 
northward from the shores of the Southern Ocean, and his 
hark having been stranded on the “ Northern Mountain,” i.^., 
the Himalaya, he disembarked and landed on firm ground on 
the mountain. Here he met a beautiful damsel, named Hi, 
who described herself as his daughter. It is very probable that 
this was the region, called 114, in the Rgveda, and if our 
surmise be correct, it was situated over the Himilaya and 
regarded as one of the best countries, known to the ancient 
Aryans.^ The regions, watered by the Sarasvatl, the 
Dr^advatf, and the Apayi, were on the plains of Sapta-Sindbu, 
spread out at the foot of the Himilaya. As Manu’s bark was 
stranded on a mountain«peak in the region of Hi, which is 
pointed out in Kashmir, we can identify the former with the 
latter. And this supposition is strengthened by the extremely 
cold climate that prevailed in Hi, as suggested by the fact 
that the year was called Hima in that region.- In Rv. x. 62, 

9, the region where Manu lived has been described to be as 
elevated as the heavens, which also points to its situation on 
the Himilaya. This also goes to prove that the happy valley 
of Kashmir as well as the plains of Sapta-Sindhu were, in 
ancient times, peopled by the Aryans. It will be interesting 
to note here that ” Adeluiig, the father of Comparative 
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Philology, who died in 1806, placed the cradle of mankind in 
the valley of Kashmir, which he identified with Paradise.”^ 
Whether Kashmir was the cradle or Paradise of mankind or 
not, it can be confidently asserted that this beautiful 
mountainous country and the plains of Sapta-Sindhu were the 
cradle of the Aryan race. 

3. The early institution of the Soma sacrifice, and its 
existence from time immemorial In the Indo-Aryan community 
also furnish an evidence of the vast antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu 
and of Aryan culture. The Soma cult is, as I have already 
said, as old as the cult of I ndra- worship, for the Soma sacrifice 
was mainly performed for propitiating Indra, and strengthen- 
ing him in his daily and annual fight with Vftra. It was an 
institution peculiar to the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, and disting- 
uished them from all other branches of the Aryan race, who 
either on account of their disbelief in Indra, or from the 
difficulty in procuring the genuine Soma plant in any country 
other than Sapta-Sindhu or the Himilaya, did not take to the 
sacrifice, or discontinued it, when they left the country. The 
ancient Parsis or Iranians hated Indra and his worship on 
doctrinal grounds, because they did not like to give precedence 
to any deity over Fire and the Sun. Hence, there was a 
religious schism in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which divided the 
Aryan community into two hostile parties, and was attended 
with such bitterness of feeling and mutual hatred and recri- 
mination as to lead to a long and bloody warfare which 
terminated only with the ultimate expulsion of the Parsi 
branch from Sapta -Sindhu. Indra was regarded by them as 
the enemy of mankind, and the chief of the powers of evil, in 
fact as an A sura in the sinister sense used in later Vedic 
parlance, the equivalent Parsi word being Daiva, The Parsis, 
when they lived in Sapta-Sindhu, were addicted to the Soma 
drink, like their brethren, the Vedic Aryans, and made 
offerings of it to the Gods ; but after their expulsion from 
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Sapta*Siqdhu, they strongly condemned the Haoma (Soma) 
sacrifice, and purged it out of their rituals. Later on, however, 
they were compelled to revive it in some shape even in the 
country of their sojourn and adoption in deference to the 
clamour of a certain section who had a strong predilection 
for the drink. “ The High Priests,” according to Dr. Haag, 
seem to have tried to conciliate the men of the old party, 
who were unwilling to leave the ancient polytheistic religion, 
PaoiryS \kaish 6 'of the old creed*) and their 
time-hallowed rites and ceremonies. The old sacrifices 
were reformed and adapted to the more civilised mode of 
life of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma beverage 
was replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating 
drink prepared from another plant, together with twigs 
of the pomegranate tree, and without any process of 
fermentation (water being merely poured over them) ; but 
the name in the Iranian form, Haoma, remained, and 
some of the ceremonies also.”^ Dr. Windischmann has 
observed : The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to 

Yima, that is, to the commencement of Iranian civilisation, 
and in fact is declared to be the cause of that happy period.” 
The Rgveda also refers to the high antiquity of the Soma 
worship w^hen it says of Soma (i. 91, 1) : “By thy guidance, 
0 brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have obtained 
treasures among the Gods.' Mr. Whitney also says : 
“ The high antiquity of the cultus is attested by the references 
to it found occurring in the Persian Aoesta ; and Madame 
Ragozin says : “ And like the Fire-worship, the Soma cult 

takes us back to the so-called Indo-Aryan period, the time 
before the separation of the two great sister races, for we 
have seen Soma, under the name of Haoma, play exactly the 
same part in the worship and sacrifices of the Iranian followers 


' Dr. Haug*9 on ike Smcred Language^ WriHngs and Meligion of 

the Partit p. 259 (Popular Edition). 

* Diueriaiion on the Soma Worship of ike Arimns, 
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of the A vesta. Indeed, we probably trace here one of the 
very few relics of even an earlier time — that of the undivided 
Aryan, as it is sometimes called, ‘ the Proto- Aryan ’ period. 
For, the Avesta bears evident traces of the use of the 
Haoma at the sacrifices, being a concession, made by 
Zarathustra to old established custom, not without subjecting 
it to a reforming and purifying process.”* Lastly, Mr. B. G. 
Tilak says : “ That the Soma sacrifice is an ancient institution 
is amply proved by parallel rites in the Parsi scriptures ; and 
whatever doubt we may have regarding Soma in the Indo- 
European period, as the word is not found in the European 
languages, the system of sacrifices can be clearly traced back 
to the primeval age. ^ Of this sacrificial system, the Soma 
sacrifice may, at any rate, be safely taken as the oldest 
representative, since it forms the main feature of the ritual 
of the Rgveda, and. a whole Ma^dala of 114 hymns in the 
Rgveda is dedicated to the praise of Soma.”*^ 

Thus, it would appear that the cult of the Soma sacrifice 
was the oldest in Sapta-Sindhu. A drink was prepared from 
the fermented juice of the Soma plant, mixed with honey 
and milk, which had a cheering and invigorating, if not 
quite intoxicating effect on the drinkers, and was offered as 
oblation to Indra, and drunk by his worshippers. But this 
plant —the genuine Soma plant, and not its spurious substitute 
among the ancient Parsis, was nowhere obtainable except a 
peak of the Himalaya, the plains of Sapta-Sindhu, the 
banks of the Indus, its tributaries, and the Sarasvatl (Rv. ix. 
61, 7 ; 65, 23), and the shores of Lake iSarya^ivat in Kurukvetra 
(Rv. ix. 65, 22 ; ,113, i). The plant, brought from the Himd-' 
laya, however, was the best of its kind and was very much 
sought for by the sacrificers (Rv. ix. 82, 3). It used to 
grow on the Mujavat mountain which was a peak of the 


^ Ragozin’s Vedic India, pp. 168-70. 
s Tnak’s Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 305-06. 
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Himalaya, and from the place of its growth, it received the 
appellation of Maujavata (Rv. x. 34, 1).^ 

The Soma has been described in the Rgveda as ** the 
oldest ** {pratnamit, ix. 4a, 4) ** anterior to all sacrifices 
(Yajnasya purvyah^ ix. 2, 10) ** the very essence and 
spirit of sacrifice *'( dimd/xx. 2, 10; 6, 8), “the 

favourite drink of the Gods from the ancient times ’* (divah 
plyusam purvyam^ ix. no, 8) “ the father of Indra and other 
Gods “ (Rv. ix. 96, 5) and “ the father of all th e Gods “ {Pitd 
devatdndm^ ix. 86, 10). All these descriptions of the Soma 
point to its hoary antiquity, as also the antiquity of the land 
that produced it, and of the people that first used it in 
sacrifice. 

That it was used in sacrifice by the ancestors of the 
vedic Rsis is proved by various mantras^ two of which are 
quoted below : “ Our ancient ancestors, the Vasi^thas, who 
were fond of drinking the Soma juice, performed the Soma 
sacrifice according to established rites “ (Rv. x. 15, 8). 

Our ancestors, the Angirases, the Atbarvans, and the 
Bhrgus have just come (to this sacrifice), and they are entitled 
to share the Soma drink with us “ (Rv. x. 14, 6). 

It should be borne in mind that these early ancestors had 
initiated the institution of sacrifice by producing Fire (Rv. i. 
3»i i ; 7I1 3 ; 3 t. 21, 5 ; 92, 10). As they were the earliest 
sacrificers, and probably also initiated the Soma sacrifice, 
their spirits were invoked at the time of holding a sacrifice, 
and they were asked to share the Soma drink with their 
descendants. 

I will conclude this subject of the Soma sacrifice by 
quoting the following words from Ragozin's Vedic India : 


* Cf, the MakAhkdtata (xiv. 8. I; : 

fSft if w i 

iw <nntve « 
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** The Soma, need in India, certainly frew on mountains, 
probably in the Himilayan highlands of Kashmir. It is cer- 
tain that Aryan tribes dwelt in this land of tall summits and 
deep valleys in very early times— tarlier than that 
whan tkf J^-hymns wen ordered and collected^ or the already 
complicated official ritual which they mostly embody wns 
rigidly instituted. From numerous indications scattered 
through the hymns, it appears probable that this was the 
earliest seat of the Soma worship, known to the Aryan Hindus, 
whence it may have spread geographically with the race 
itself, and that as the plant did not grow in the lower and 
hotter regions, the aridity of some parts disagreeing with it 
as much as the steam-laden sultriness of others, they conti- 
nued to get * from the mountains ’ the immense quantities 
needed for the constynption of the gradually widening and 
increasing Aryan settlements. A regular trade was carfied 
on with Soma plant, and the traders belonged to roountain- 
trH)es who were not Aryan, and, therefore irreverently handled 
their sacred ware like any other merchandise, bargaining and 
haggling over it. This is evidently the reason why Soma 
traders were considered a contemptible class ; so much so 
that, when customs hardened into laws, they -were included in 
the list, comprising criminals of all sorts, breakers of caste 
and other social laws, followers of low professions, as usurers, 
actors, etc. — of those who are forbidden to pollute sacrifices 
by their presence. To an Aryan Hindu, the man who owned 
the Soma and did not^press it was a hopeless reprobate. In 
fact, he divided mankind into * prespaers ’ and * not pressers,’ 
the latter word being synonymous with * enemy ’ and * godless 
barbarians.’ They were probatdy itinerant traders, and the 
bargain was concluded according to a strictly prescribed 
ceremonial, the details of which seem singularly absurd and 
grotesque, until one learns that they had a symbolical mean- 
ing. The price (probably for a given quantity, though that is 
not mentioned) is a cow light-colored or, more precisely, 
reddish-brown, with light-brown eyes, in allusion to t e ruddy 
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or * golden ' color of tlie plant— -which must not be tied, nor 
pulled by the eaiw.e., not handled roughly.”^ 

With regard to the tiaders of the Soma plant, whom 
Ragozin calls non- Aryans, it should be stated here that the 
Rgveda mentions of the Soma plant having been brought by 
the falcon (Syena). The falcon was also called Garuda or 
Suparna^ the golden-winged king-bird of prey. But there is 
also mention of a Rsi or sage of the name of Syena whose 
son was Supar^a. We shall see later on that there were 
nomadic and non-sacrifking Aryan tribes in Sapta-Sindhu, 
who were described by the derisive terms of birds 2 LTkd sarpas^ 
i.e.i serpents, on account of their constant habit of moving 
from place to place and living in a semi-barbarous condition. 
The traders of the Soma plant belonged to this class and 
were hated by the sacrifice-loving Aryans for their ungodly 
and un-Aryan ways. It is, therefore, wrong to call them non- 
Aryans, as RagoziVi has done. Sapta-Sindhu was not access- 
ible to any non- Aryan tribes in those ancient times, and was 
inhabited by the purely Aryan race, among whom there were 
classes, both cultured and uncultured, and the traders of the 
Soma plant belonged to the latter class. And this is probably 
the reason why Syena and Supar^a have been described as 
TJfw, or the Sage-leaders of these nomadic and uncultured 
Aryan tribes. 

To sum up the internal evidences of the Rgveda, dealt 
with in this and the previous chapter : We have seen ( i ) 
that there were four seas round about Sapta-Sindhu, a tact 
which is confirmed by the geological evidence about the 
existence of those seas in ancient times; (2) that the region 
between the Sarasvatl and the Indus was regarded as the 
God-created birth-place of.all life ; (3) that the total absence 
of the mention of the Deluge in the Rgveda proves the 
period of the composition of the hymns to be anterior £0 that 
event ; (4) that this event took place sometime before the 


' Vedic India, pp. 170-171. 
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compofitioQ of the Athtrva-Veda, In which it has been refer- 
red to ; (5) that the frequent references in the Rjveda to 
seismic disturbances of ((reat intensity, and the depression of 
high grounds, and the elevation of mountains, point to the 
hoary antiquity of the ^veda, which takes us back to later 
Pleistocene times when such occurrences were common ; (6) 
that if some of the later hymns of the Rgveda be proved to 
have been composed about 5000 B C , the beginnings of 
Aryan life must be traced back to several thousand years 
more; (7) that Indra was one of the oldest Gods of the 
Aryans, to whom was ascribed the volcanic action resulting 
in the tossing up of mountains, the depression of high grounds 
and the carving out of paths for the Indus and the other rivers, 
which carries us back almost to the beginning of human life 
on this globe ; (8) that it was in Sapta-Sindhu that the first 
great exploit of Indra, ma.. the killing of Vftra was performed, 
and the region where this act was first witnessed was that 
watered hy the Sarasvatf, which earned both for her and Indra 
the appellation of **thc Killer of Vrtra ** ; (9) that the region 
of IIA which was as old as that of the Saras vat i was situated 
high up in the Himilaya, probably in Kashmir, and was the 
country where Dakya Praj&pati, one of the Creators, and Manu, 
the leader of the Aryan race, lived ; and (10) that the Soma 
sacrifice was admittedly the oldest sacrifice among the Aryans, 
and the genuine Soma plant grew nowhere else excepting the 
Himilaya and Sapta-Sindhu. Ail these evidences unmistak- 
ably point to the vast'' antiquity of the Rgveda and of Sapta- 
Sindhu, and go to prove that the Aryans were autochthonous, 
and did not settle there as colonists from any country. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the following observations made 
by Muir, the eminent Sanskrit SchoUr: “I must, however, 
begin with a candid admission that, so far as I know, none of 
the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, contain any 
distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians.”^ 

> Hwr**OrigimaSM$kHiT0M$9,VtA. lip, 3 ^ 



CHAPTER V. 


DBSCKiraON OF TIE UNO AID TIB RIVBR8 OP lAFTA-SlNDIU, 
AID IT! PADNA, FLORA AID lIRBRALS. 

Having established the vast antiquity of Sapta-Siodhu and 
of the Aryans in that land, we will now turn to a description 
of the outlines of the land, and of its rivers, and an account 
of its Fauna, Flora and Minerals, as found in the ^Lgveda. 
We have already said that Sapta-Sindhu had four seas on its 
four boundaries, excepting on the north-west where it had 
direct connection with Persia, and through it, with Western 
Asia. On the north were the Himalayan range, and the Asiatic 
Mediterranean Sea beyond, extending northward from the 
borders of Turkestan, and westward as far as the Black Sea. 
On the west were the Sulaiman Ranges and a strip of sea below 
them, which ran up the present province of Sind as an arm 
of the Arabian Sea. On the north-west was GandhAra which 
is identified with modern Afghanistan, which also was peopled 
by Aryan colonists. On the eAst, was a sea, at places three 
miles deep, near the foot of the HimAlaya, stretching from the 
east coast of Sapta-Sindhu down to Assam. On the south, was 
theRajputAna Sea, stretching as far south as tlie Aravalli Range, 
and connected with the Arabian Sea on the west through the 
Gulfs of Cutch and Sind, and with the Eastern Sea occupying the 
Gangetio trough on tlie north-east, by probably a shallow strait, 
below modern Delhi. North-east RljputAnA is full of hills and 
rocks which form a continuation of the Aravalli range termi- 
nating at the Ridge near Delhi, but probably extending under 
the alluvium, as Oldham surmises, ^ across the Gangetic 
trough till the range impinges on the Himilaya. This, then, 
probably marked the eastern coast-line of Sapta^iodhu, 
below which was the Eastern Sea receiving the waters of 


' Hmmoin pm tk» GpoipgicMl Snrt^ of /ngfo, Vol. XUI, P. a, p. pp. 
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the GangA and the Yamuna and the other rivers on the 
southern slopes of the Himilaya. From this it would appear 
that they were not large rivers in those days. The 
termination of the (Aravalli) range to the northwards... is solely 
due to a gradual lowering of the general elevation, which has 
allowed the alluvium to invade the valleys to a greater and 
greater extent, leaving the higher peaks standing out as rocky 
inliens in the alluvium, till the range finally disappears in the 
last exposure of rock at Delhi/’ ' At the time when the 
IJLgveda was composed, the sands on the northern coast of the 
RijpatAnd. Sea used probably to be drifted up inland by the 
strong wind that blew continually from the south and south- 
west. These sands covered up a large portion of the southern 
coast of Sapta-Sindhu, converting much of it into arid desert, 
and probably helping to gradually choke up the mouth of the 
Sarasvatl which, on account of the force of its current in those 
days, as we shall presently see, did its best to sweep them back 
again into the sea. It was like a perpetual struggle between 
the waters of the Sarasvatl and the sands on the sea-beach ; 
but with the ultimate disappearance of the Eastern and the 
R&jputAnSL Seas, and the unheaval or gradual filling up of their 
beds with sand and alluvium, the rainfall became markedly 
scanty in Sapta-Sindhu, and the Sarasvatl gradually lost its 
strength till it wak reduced to the insignificant river that it 
is at present, and its mouth completely choked up by the ever- 
increasing sand-drifts blown from the desert. This event, 
however, took place long after the age of the Rgveda. During 
^^edic times, the Sarasvatl was a large and magnificent 
stream which, in spite of the sand-drifts, meandered through 
the desert till it reached the RAjputdnA Sea. Even then, there 
was a large strip of desert in the southern portion of Sapta- 
Sindhu, df which frequent mention is made in th l^eda. 
<Rv.ai.45, i; ix. 79 , 3 ; X. 63 , 15 ). 

Long after the R4jputin4 Sea had become finn land, it 
*' for general habitation ” as the rain-fall was 
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very scanty; and this is proved by the anthropolo^Cil fact 
of ** the great rarity of weapons of the stone age in R^jpottei 
as compared with other parts of India.”^ It can be safely 
inferred that RAjput&nft was a sea long after the stone age 
had commenced in Southern India, and that the Rgveda was 
composed during that age. 

We have already mentioned three of the principal sub- 
divisions of Sapta-Sindhu, viB», (1) Sarasvatl, the region water- 
ed probably by the upper course of the river ; {2) BhArati, the 
region watered by its lower course and inhabited by the 
Bharatas, under the spiritual guidance of Vi9vAmitra and (3) 
114 , situated in the Himalayan valley of Kashmir. Besides 
these three important sub-divisions, there were two more, one 
inhabited by the Tftsus, somewhere to the east of Parus^I, 
under the spiritual leadership of the Vasi9thas, and the other 
on the banks of the Sindhu or the Indus. In addition to these 
principal sub-divisions inhabited by the five principal clans of 
the Aryans, among whom, besides the Bharatas and the 
Trtsus, were included the Anus, the Druhyus, and the Tur- 
ba§es or the Yadus, who were called by the name of PaUcaja^ 
n&h (or Five Tribes), there were many other parts of Sapta- 
Sindhu, probably the different fertile regions known in modern 
times as the Doabs, ^ which were occupied by other Aryan 
tribes, none the less important than the PaUcajan&h^ like the. 
Purus and the Cedis. Watered by a number of rivers, the 
alluvial plains of Sapta-Sindhu were naturally very fertile, and 
produced a variety of bumper crops like barley, millets and 
rice which formed the staple food of the ancient Aryans. 
These fertile plains also afforded rich pastures to the cattle 
which the ancient Aryans valued as wealth and possessed in 
large numbers. 

The Indus or the Sindhu has its source in the region to 
the west of mount Kaildsa on the northern slopes of the Him 4 - 

^ Memoirs of the Goologkal Suroey of India, Vol. XLV, P. l, p. 103. 

* Doab literally means the region between two rieers {Domtmo and 
or ipes water). 
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UjTA. It first follows la s westemly direction the great 
rock-gorge whioh runs with a depth of ten thousand feet be- 
tween the parallel mountain chains of the Karakoram (Muz- 
Tagh) and the Himalaya. After breaking through the Hindu- 
kush mountains in a narrow bed, it flows in a southernly 
direction from the point where, not far from the city of Attock, 
at the west of the flowery vale of Kashmir, its waters are 
increased by the Kabul river.” * The western tributaries of 
the Sindhu are thus mentioned in the Rgveda : — 

” First thou goest united with the Tfstima on this 
journey, with the Susartu, the Rasi, and the Svetl, O Sindhu, 
with the Kabh 4 (Kophen, Kabul river) to the Gomati (Gomal), 
with the Mehtnu to the Krumu (Kurum) —with whom thou 
proceedest together.”^ The rivers to the east of the Sindhu, 
some uniting together^ as tributary to it, and others flowing 
as independent rivers into the adjacent seas, have been thus 
mentioned in the Rgveda (a. 75, 5) : In the remote eastern 
border were the Gangfi and the Yamanft which, running 
their short courses in the plain, flowed into the Eastern Sea 
covering the Gangetic trough. To the west of tlie Yamuni 
were the Dfsadvatl and the Sarasvatl which, having been 
united together, flowed into the Rajputana Sea. Fhen came 
the iSatadru and the Vipfts which were united as one rrver 
and flowed into the sea which was undoubtedly the Rfijpu- 
tftni Sea (Rv. iii 33, 2). Next was the Parusnl, which is 
identified with the modern Rdvl or IrAvatl, and flows into 
the Marudv]rdh& which was the name of the lower united 
course of the Asiknl (modern Chenub or Cliandrabhflgfi) and 
the Vitastfi (modern Jhelum) and flows into the Indus as its 
tributary. Besides the names of these rivers, there is also 
mention of the Arjiklyfi, which is said to have been united 
with the Suvomft. According to Yiska, the Arjiklyfi is the 
Vip&$ and the Su9oma is the Indus. Signs of an abandoned 
old river-bed between the Satadru and the Paru^^l are still 

* Hkt. Hiti. World, Vol. U. 

• X. 75, 6 (iMxxmailer’a Tranalation). 
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visible, which seems to have been a continuation of the Vipid, 
and joined the Indus probably lower down the point where 
the Marudvfdhi now joins it. If the Ar jiklyft be the old 
name of the Vipi^, then Yaska's identification of the Susomi 
with the Indus may be correct. The Satadru is now of course 
a tributary to the Marudvfdha which flows into the Indus. 
Probably the upheaval of the bed of the Rajputank Sea 
offered an obstruction to its bed, and caused it to deflect its 
course towards the west till it joined the Marudvrdhi. We 
thus find the names of the Seven Rivers that gave the country 
its ancient name of Sapta Sindhavh, which were undoubtedly 
the Sarasvatf, the Satadru, the Arjikiya or Vipai, the Paru?^!, 
the Asiknl, the Vitasta, and the Sindhu. 

Two of these rivers, namely the Sar^svatl and the Arji- 
ktya (the old Vipks) were subsequently dried up, and became 
insignificant, when Sapta Sindhu came to be called as the 
Punjab or the Land of Five Rivers. 

The present name of the Dfsadvatl is Ghaggar. But the 
Sarasvatl and the D^advatl, as we have already said, are not 
now great rivers. The Sarasvatl is represented by a channel 
or channels, occupying the position of the ancient much-praised 
stream, but now nearly dry for a great part of the year. The 
present condition of the Dr^advatl or the Ghaggar is similar 
to that of the Sarasvatl They, as well as the Mkrkanda and 
the Chitung, rise from the lower hills of Sirmur, and are 
violent torrents during the rains, though nearly dry at other 
times. 

The river Apayk has been mentioned with the Sarasvatl 
and the Dfsadvatl in the Rgveda (iii. 23, 4). Probably the 
Apayk can be identified with either the Mdrkanda or the 
Chitung. 

The Gang'^ and the Yaraunk have been mentioned In the 
Rgveda (x. 75, 5) with the Sindhu and its tributaries, and the 
Sarasvatl. But as we have seen, they are not included in the 
computatioif of the seven rivers that gave the country its name. 
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The Gangi becime the most sacred river in India in posUVedlB 
times after the Sarasvati had lost its imports nee, but neither 
it nor the Yamuni has been given any prominence in the ^g- 
veda, in which both occupy subordinate plac es. No <M>par««-« 
hymn has been composed in their praise, as has been done in 
the case of the Sindhu and the Sarasvatt. They have be e n 
invoked along with the other rivers to share a general praise 
of the rivers of Sapta-Sindhu. This shows that the Gangi 
and the Yamuni were not regarded as important streams in 
Rgvedic times, probably because their courses were short, and 
their b.inks were not so eagerly sought for habitation by the 
ancient Aryans on account of their proximity to the Eastern 
Sea. The banks of the YamunA, however, afforded excellent 
pastures to the cattle, as these latter are praised for their millr 
(Rv. V. 52. 17.) 

Besides these rivers, mention of the following rivers is 
found in the ^gveda, via., the SvetayAvarl river (viii. 36, 
18), the Slk»A (i. 104, 3), the Anjasi, the KuliSi and the 
Virapatnl (i. 104, 3), the Sarayu (Rv. x. 64, 9) which was 
not the well-known river of Kosala of post-Vedic times, and 
the Adlni (Rv. vii. 18, 8). It is very difficult to Identify 
most of these rivers with any present rivers ; but it is sur- 
mised that the SvetayUvarl might be the Svetl or the Swat 
river, a tributary of the Indus ; and the others might be 
identified with some of the streams, now insignificant, that 
flow through the Punjab, or they may be the names of some 
of the rivers of Bactria.^ 

The Sindhu has been praised in the ^veda in the fol- 
lowing verses (x. 75) 

'* The Sindhu is the best of all rivers. 

“0 Sindhn, when thou first didst rush towards the 
region that soppliea food, Vanina cut various paths for thee. 
Then flowest throngfa elevated regions and boldest the highest 
place over all running streams. 
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" The toar of the Sindhn rises up from the earth, aad fills 
the heavea. She is flowing with great speed, and her appear* 
ante b cefolgent. 

**T*he sound of her waters gives one the impression of 
rain falling in thundering torrents. Here comes the Sindhn 
like a bellowing bull. 

** O Sindhu, as milch-cows run to their calves with udders 
full of milki so the other rivers are coming to thee with 
lowing sounds, carrying waters from all sides. As a king 
starts on a military expedition, followed by his army, so thou 
art advancing, accompanied by two different sets of streams. 
Thou art wending thy way with these rivers, riding in the 
■same chariot. 

** The unconquerable Sindhu is running straight. Her 
colour is white and bright, and she is great. Her waters are 
flowing with great velocity, and flooding all the four directions. 
Of all moving objects, none possesses such great speed as she. 
She is an object of admiration like a mare, and her shape is 
symmetrical like that of a robust womat^. 

** The Sindhu has perpetual youth and is beautiful. She 
has horses of the very best breed, excellent chariots and 
excellent cloths. She been nicely decorated and has vast 
stores of food, and very large quantities of wool. Her banks 
are covered with silama grass, and sweet-smelling flowers, full 
of honey.'' 

The above beautiful and graphic description of the Sindhu 
in a hymn, composed thousands of years ago, is as faithful 
to-day as it was in that remote age. For, she is still the grand 
and majestic river that she was in ancient times, when the 
vastness of her expanse, the velocity of her currents, the fertile 
valley through which she flowed, and the wealth and plenty 
that she bcought to the ancient Aryans by the rich agricul- 
tural and industrbl products on her banks made such a deep 
impression on the mind of the Vedic bard. The province of 
Sindhu or Sind even now produces excellent breeds of horses, 
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The cloths manofaotared there were known by the name of 
Sin^kut and were of snch fine texture as to have created a 
demand for them not only in Sapta-Sindhu but also in far- 
off countries like Babylonia and Assyria even in much later 
times. I The woollen fabrics of the Punjab and Kashmir, 
which even now elicit the admiration and praise of the civilised 
world, were famous also in Rgvedic times. The fertile 
valle3r of the Indus produced such abundant crops as to justify 
the Vedic bard in calling it a granary of the river. The above 
description of the Sindhu undoubtedly gives us a vivid picture 
of agricultural and industrial activities and prosperity of the 
ancient Aryans in those very early times. In fact, it seems to 
me as if the Sindhu represented and was the emblem of Action 
which made the Aryans a great and powerful people, when 
the rest of the world was ** wrapped up in winter sleep,” just 
as much as the Sarasvatl represented and was the emblem of 
the mental, moral and spiritual culture that made them a highly 
civilised nation. The banks of the Sarasvatl were the scene of 
Contemplation, where sacrifices were performed and the bards 
indulged even then in the highest speculations regarding the 
Soul (Atmd) and the Universal Spirit (Parmdimd) that per- 
meates and underlies ail things, and tried to solve the riddle 
of life. The Spiritual Contemplation of the people was com- 
bined with Action* which was directed towards the improve- 
ment of material prosperity, not divorced from spiritual 
culture, but wedded to and dominated by it. It was this 
happy combination of Spirit and Matter that helped to make 
the ancient Aryans a great and glorious people. 

Let us now turn to the beautiful verses composed in 
praise of the Sarasvatl 

**May Sarasvatl, the purifier, the giver of food, the 
bestower of wealth in the shape of sacrificial fruits, seek 
viands in our sacrificial rite. 

^ *' The old Babylonian name for muslin was Sindhut f . e., the stuff was 
ftmply called by the name of the country which exported it” Ragosin'i 
ffdie Miot p. 
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SarftSTatl, the inspirer of truthful word, the instructress 
of the rlght«minded, hu accepted our sacrifice. 

** Sarasvatl makes manifest by her deeds a huge river, 
and generates all knowledge.*' (Rv. i. 3 , lo-ia.) 

These verses are an unimpeachable testimony of the 
grateful acknowledgment by the ancient Aryans of the facility 
that the Sarasvatl afforded them to perform their sacrifices, 
imd compose the mantras of the Rgveda, that embodied, as 
it werh, the truth that was revealed to the ancient seers. 

Read again the tra*' station of the following verses « 

Sarasvatl, appearing in the form of this river, has been 
breaking, with her strong and swift waves, the high elevation 
of the hills, like those who dig up for roots. Let us offer our 
service to her who breaks both her banks, and propitiate her 
by means of hymns and sacrifices for our own protection. 

O Sarasvati, thou hast destroyed the detractors of the 
Gods, and killed the wily and alUpervading son of Vfsaya. 
0 Goddess Sarasvati, rich in food-stores, thou hast given lands 
to men, and caused rains to fall for their benefit. 

0 thou food-supplying Goddess Sarasvati, dost thou 
protect us from harm at the time of war, and grant us, like 
Pusan, enjoyable wealth. 

" The dreaded Sarasvatl, who is seated on a golden 
chariot and destroys our enemies, covets our beautiful hymns. 

Her velocity is immeasurable, which overcomes all ob- 
structions, and makes a thundering sound while bringing waters. 

As the daily sojourning sun brings the days, so may 
Sarasvatl, defeating our enemies, bring to us her other watery 
sisters. 

May our most beloved Sarasvatl, who has seven riparian 
sisters, and was adored with hymns by the andent 
always deserve our praise. 
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** May Safasvatl who has filled the earth and heaven with 
her brightness, protect us from the attack of unbelievers and 
detractors. 

** May Sarasvatl be invoked by men in every battle— the 
seven-bodied Sarasvatl who extends over the three worlds 
and is the benefactress of the five tribes. 

** May Sarasvatl deserve the praise of the learned hymn- 
makers— Sarasvatl who is the most famous among her seven 
sisters by her greatness and valiant deeds, wh6 has got the 
greatest velocity of all rivers, and is adorned with many 
excellent qualities on account of her superiority. 

** O Sarasvati, dbst thou lead us on to immense wealth 
and not make us low. Dost thou not trouble us with excess 
of water, but accept our friendship and be welcome to our 
homes. May we not be compelled to go to any inferior place 
far away from thy banks/' (Rv. vi. 6i.) 

May Sarasvatl, Sarayu and Sindhti, the rivers that flow 
^ikh huge waves, come here to protect us. They are like our 
mothers, supplying us with water. May they supply us with 
water, tasteful like clarified butter, and sweet as honey (Rv. 
X , 64, 9)- 

** Sarasvatl is flowing with life-sustaining water and pro- 
tects us like an iron citadel. She is extended like a (broad) 
thoroughfare, and proceeds in her glory, outstripping the 
other flowing streams.x 

The holiest of rivers, flowing from the mountains into 
the Sea, Sarasvatl alone knows (the merits of sacrifice). It 
was she who gave Nahusa vast wealth and produced milk and 
batter for him 

May the fortunate Sarasvatl be pleased to listen to onr 
hymns at this sacrifice. May the adorable Gods approach 
her with bent knees, who is rich in everlasting wealth and 
kind to her friends. 
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0 Saramti, we shall grt wealth bestowed on us by 
thee) by offering thee these oblations, and humbling ourselves 
before thee. We shall come in contact with thee, by living in 
this thy favourite dwelling-place, and obtaining support from 
thee like a tree. 

“ O fortunate Sarasvati, Vasistha is opening for thee the 
door to the hall of sacrifice. Prosper, thou white Goddess,,/* 
(Rv. vii, 95). 

Frpm the above description of the river Sarasvati, it clear- 
ly appears that she was a dreaded and mighty stream in 1 ^- 
vedic times, flowing from the Himfllaya right into the sea with 
great velocity, and with spill- waters flooding the country around. 
She supplied the ancient Aryans with pure drinking water and 
made her banks fertile, and rich in crops. The Aryan agricul- 
tural population was greatly indebted to her, and, as we have 
already seen, clung to her as a child clings to its mother’s breast, 
with a love and fondness that is quite touching. It was on the 
banks of the Sarasvati that great sacrifices used to be performed 
and the Aryans composed most of their hymns. In those days, 
as we have already said, she was certainly not an insignificant 
river which she is now, but a noble stream, with a current 
running throughout the year, which was probably fed by the 
melting snow of the glaciers near her source. As has already 
been observed in a previous chapter, there is evidence of a 
cold climate having prevailed in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, and 
geologists think it quite probable that the Himalaya was 
covered with snow even in the lower altitudes. The dis- 
appearance of snow from these lower heights and the scanti- 
ness of rainfall even during the rainy season in modern times, 

• due to the disappearance of the surrounding seas, have reduc- 
ed the Sarasvati to her present skeleton which is not even the 
shadow of her former greatness. The Sarasvati was also 
famous for the number of sacrifices performed, and the rich 
knowledge in spiritual matter that the ancient Aryans acquired 
on her banks. That the region through which the Sarasvati 
flows was inhabited by Aryan tribes from very ancient times 
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would also appear from the faot acknowledged by the Vedtc 
bards that she was praised by their ancestors in olden times. 

The lower plains of Sapta-Sindhu, watered by her rivers, 
were fertile, which, but for the rivers, the Salt Range, long 
stretches of woods and the strip of desert in the south, would 
have made the landscape somewhat dreary and monotonous. 
There is no beautiful hill scenery in the plains ; but on the 
west, the north-west and the north, mountain-ranges lift up 
their heads to the skies and make the landscape look grand, 
beautiful and variegated. The snowy ranges of the Himilaya 
have been referred to in the Rgveda (x. 12 1, 4), though none 
of its highest peaks mentioned, for the simple reason that there 
were no means of a()vancing eastward on account of the exist- 
ence of the Eastern Sea, and exploration of the gigantic 
mountain range was more difficult in those days by reason of 
a low temperature having prevailed in Sapta-Sindhu, and the 
lower elevations having been covered with snow The peak 
of the Mujavat where the Soma plant grew was familiar to the 
ancient Aryans, as well as the valley of Kashmir and the sur- 
rounding ranges of the Him&laya. The mountains of Sapta- 
Sindhu have been described in one beautiful verse which 
being translated into English, stands as follows The moun- 
tains stand immovable for aeons after aeons, as if their desires 
have been satiated and fulfilled, and hence they do not leave 
their places on any account. They are free from the decrepi- 
tude of old age, and are covered with green trees, looking 
green, and filling heaven and earth with the sweet melodies 
of birds.” (Rv. x. 94^, 12). In two other verses the Immov- 
able mountains have been invoked to be propitiatory. (Rv. 
vii. 35, 3 and 8). In Rv. i. 56, 2, it has been stated that 
ladies used to climb up the hills to pluck flowers. It would 
thus appear that the mountainous regions of Sapta-Sindhu 
were as much inhabited as the plains by the ancient Aryans. 
Arachosia and Afghanistan on the west were also inhabited 
by Aryan tribes, who were ruled by Aryan kings performing 
Vedio sacrifices. 
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Having given a abort description of the physical features 
of Sapta-Sindhu, as revealed in the ^veda, we will now 
proceed to give a short description of its fauna and flora. 

Among domestic animals, we find the largest mention of 
cattle (cows) made in the Rgveda. The cow was, as she is 
even now, a most useful animal. She supplied the Aryans 
with milk and butter, and her dried dung was used for fuel. 
Butter clarified was used not only in food, but also in the liba- 
tions offered to Agni or Fire at the time of sacrifice. As reli- 
gious sacrifice formed an essential part of Aryan life in Sapta- 
Sindhu, and clarified butter prepared from cow’s milk only was 
used in sacrifice, the value of the cow from a religious stand*, 
point can easily be imagined. It was the belief of the ancient 
Aryans, as it is still the belief of their descendants, that liba- 
tions, offered to Agni, were shared by all the Gods, and as such, 
Agni was the Purohita or priest of the Sacrifice. The liba- 
tions of ghfta (clarified butter) kindle the flames of the sacri- 
ficial Fire, and help it to consume the other offerings made to 
it. The cow, therefore, was not only a highly useful but also 
a sacred animal, and two whole Soktas have been devoted to 
the praise of the Givl-devatA or the Cow-goddess. (Rv. x. 19 
and 169.) The bull was the emblem of power and generation, 
and was used for drawing the plough and the car or cart. 
But there is evidence of its having been killed in sacrifices 
and its cooked flesh offered to the Gods, especially to Indra 
who seemed to have developed a keen taste and inordinate 
desire for it. (Rv. x. 86, 13 and 14.) 

There is also evidence of beef having been eaten by the 
ancient Aryans.^ But milch-cows were seldom sacrificed, 
though there Is evidence in the Rgveda and the Brdhmanas^ 
of the practice of sacrificing barren cows (Vehat)^ or cows 
that miscarried or produced still-born calves. In later times, 
however, the sacrifice of bulls or barren cows was entirely 

* Rv. vi. J9, 1.— Rmu! alsoii.;, 5; vl. 16, 49 : 39- *; 3* *. 

s8, 3; 86, 1. 3SB 14. 

* Rv. U. 7, 5 ; AU Brak, 1 . 3, 4. 
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discontinued nnd prohibited, as beef was probably found nn» 
suitable for consumption, and disagreeable to health, on 
account of the change of cold into warm climate. The horse* 
sacrifice also was afterwards discontinued, probably for the 
same reasons and also because it was more costly than the 
bull-sacrifice. The cow-hides were tanned and made into 
many articles of everyday use. There was no prejudice, as 
there is at the present day, against using recepUcles made of 
-cow-hides for storing water, wine, honey, oil, clarified butter, 
and even articles of worship like the Soma juice. (Rv. i. a8, 
9 and ix. 66, 29). Cow-dung was also probably used as 
manure for fertilizing agricultural lands. 


It may be argued that though bulls were sacrificed, and 
their flesh cooked and offered to the Gods, it was not partaken 
of by the sacrificers, or the Aryans. But in Rv. vi. 39, i, the 
sage Bharadvftja distinctly prays to Indra to grant him 
and the worshippers food with ''go ” or cow as the principal 
item.i This, of course, may be interpreted to mean that by 
the word or cow is implied not her flesh but her milk 
and milk-products like butter, curd, ghee, etc. This may be 
a possible explanation ; but, as Professor Wilson says, “ there 
does not seem to be anything in the Veda that militates 
against the literal interpretation.” In the AiUreya Brik- 
mana which was composed long after the Rgveda, we come 
across a passage which says that when the king or any 
respected person comes as a guest, one should kill a bull or 
a Vehat, i.e., an old barren cow (i. 3, 4).^ Yfijnavalkya also 


SSyapa commenta on this as follows W urflsf 

I .1,* , 11 ““ continued till compamtively recent times. 

In the Utiara Ramo-Cariiam of Bhavabhati occurs the following p.—e ^ 

** Why, know you not, 

* The Vedas, which enshrine our holy laws, 

Direct the householder shall oflFer those 
Who in the law are skilled, the honied meal, 

And with it flesh of ox, or calf, o^ 

And the like treatment shall the householder 
Receive from Br&hmans learned in the VedaP” 

(Hindu Theatre, 1. 339.) 
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expresses a similar view.^ In the Biahibhdrmta^ It hat been 
related that for the royal kitchen of King BUntideve, two. 
thousand cows and other animals used to be slaughtered 
daily.* In the BLgveda alsoj there is distinct mention of a 
place for slaughtering cows. (z. 89, 14.) From all these 
evidences it is clear that there was no prejudice of the ancient 
Aryans against beef-eating.^ Very probably it was dis- 
oontinuedy as we have already said, after the climate had 
become very hot, as it was found injurious to health ; and 
then beef came to be religiously prohibited as an article of 
food. 

The horse was the next most useful domestic animal 
Professor Macdonell has said that the horse was never used 
by the ancient Aryans for riding but only for drawing cars or 
chariots.^ This again appears to me to be another mis- 
statement of fact. For there are many verses in the BLgveda 


In the Mahatiracaritam tlso occurs the following : — 

The heifer is ready for sacrifice, and the food is cooked in ghei. Thou 
art a learned man, come to the house of the lear ned, favour us (by joining in 
the entertainment.) 

‘ «i^ ^ i irajna 1. 109.) 

Mahdbharaia fVatta Panto) Ch. 266, oersts to, it 

T iPQ II 

wfi «»■ Piwr, I 
I4*wm II 

" O BrShma^t, in the days of yore, two thousand animals used to be killed 
everyday in the kitchen of King Rantideva. And in the same manner Iwe 
thofuand kine were killed every day. Rantideva daily distributed food mixed 
with meat. 0 foremost of BrShmafias, that king thus acquired unrivalled 
fame." (M. N. Dutt^ Translation). 

' For an elabprate account of beef-eating and cow*saorifioe in ancient 
India, read Dr. Mitra's tndo-Aiyani, Vol. I pp. 354^^88. 

* MacdoneU's Hitiiry of Sanohrxi Litoroturo^ p. X50, 


II 
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$bowtag tbit the bone wes used as fflaeb for riding as for 
drMag, of which I will qnote only a few below 

^ 0 AMns, come quickly to the place where we are offer- 
ing hymns, riding on jrour fleet horses.*' (viii. 5, 7.) ^ 

" 0 Indra, come thou to os from the distant region, rid- 
ing on thy two handsome horses, and drink this Soma." 
(viii. 6, 36.) * 

“ Our captains (leaders) have assembled riding on their 
horses. 0 Indra, may our charioteers be victorious in the 
battle." (vi. 47, 31.) ^ 

** Warriors, eager to fight, follow me on their beautiful 
horses, and assembling together invoke my aid in battle." 
(iv. 43, 5.) * 

" Adorable Aditya, may I pass (safe) in your car from 
the illusions which (you desire) for the malignant, the snares 
which are spread for your foes, (in like manner) as a 
man (passes over a road)" (Rv. ii. 27, 23). 

The word AMva (wfhr) has been used in this verse to 
mean " like a horseman." 

The Maruts or winds have also been described in Rv. z. 
92, 9, as advancing rapidly on horseback. 

!n Rv. z. 156, I, mention has been made of Aji or the 
rice-course, where fleet horses were run in a race. Unless 
the horses were ridden, it would have been impossible to hold 
horse-races. The stake marking the goal in the race-course 
wu called Kdrsma. The chariot-race was, of course, distinct 
from the horse-race. 


» Rv. Till s, 7:-^ ^ I 

Mhmil 

• Rv. via. fdftiwini frt 

ftqil 

(Rflsd also Rf. a. 9S, 10 and ^gmdic CuUwt Ch. v. 222-227.) 

• Rv. Vi. 47> ndrwiwfipf riWt SWSf I 

• Rv,iv. 4t, 
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Dadkikras is the deity of the ivar-horse, and also the 
name of FirCj to which the horse has been frequently com- 
pared. Three Soktas, Of#., Rv. iv. 38, 39 and 40 have been 
devoted to the praise of the war-horse or Dadhikras and from 
a perusal of these spirited hymns, it appears that the war- 
horse was used for riding as well as for drawing war-chariots. 

The war-chariots could only be manoeuvred on even 
plains and hard grounds ; but the cavalry could easily pursue 
the enemy over rough grounds and ups and downs, which it 
was impossible for war chariots to do.^ It would, indeed, 
be strange if the Aryans did not discover the use of the 
horse as an animal for riding, when they used it as a beast of 
burden (Rv. viii. 46, 8). The horse was also used for draw- 
ing the plough. (Rv. x. loi, 7). 

The horse, as we have already said, was the emblem of 
Fire, the Sun and Power, and used to be formerly sacrificed, 
and its cooked flesh partaken of by the worshippers with great 
relish (Rv. i. 162, 12). The horse, decked with pearl, gold 
and silver ornaments, took part in festive processions, as it 
does even now in modern India. 

The ass has also been mentioned in the Rgveda. It 
was employed to draw carts (Rv. i. 34, 4), and also to carry 
burdens. The wild ass (Asinus Onager) is still confined to 
the sandy deserts of Sind and Cutch, where from its speed 
and timidity it is almost unapproachable.^ Probably these 
wild asses were tamed in ancient Sapta-Sindhu. 

I have not come across any distinct mention of the mule 
in the Rgveda. But it is mentioned in the Aitareya 

> In this connection, the translation of the following verses from the 
46th S&kts of the Sixth Mandala of the l^gveda will be found interesting 

** O India, when the great battle begins, thou urgest our horses over the 
uneven paths, like falcons darting upon their food and fljing over iotooessihle 
regions with great speed. 

** Rushing rapidly like rivers in their downward course, and althod^ 
neighing loudly through terror, they yet, tight^rthed, return repeatedly (to 
the conflict) for cattle, like birds darting on their prey.” 

» Ency. Brit Vol. XII., p. 74a, Ninth Edition, 
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Brdkmai^a (vi. it- 3).* It would thus appear that cross- 
breeding was known in India from very early times, and the 
Utility of mules as beasts of burden understood by the ancient 
Aryans. 

The buffalo was also a domestic animal in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu. Probably its rioh milk was used for food ; and 
butter was made of it. It was also used as a draught-animal 
for drawing carts and ploughs. Herds of buffaloes were 
grazed in the woods, just as they are done even to this day. 
(Rv. iz. 33, 1.) They were also killed for their flesh, Indra 
having been very fond of it and devouring at a time the flesh 
of too to 300 buffaloes. (Rv. v. 29, 8 ; vi. 17, 1 1.)^ 

The goat was also domesticated for food, milk and its 
soft wool, for which it is even now famous in Kashmir and 
Tibet. It was also sacrificed in honour of the Gods, and it 
replaced the bull and the horse in later times, most probably 
because it was discovered to be singularly free from 
tuberculosis. It Jis remarkable that in all affections from 
this disease, the Ayurveda which embodies the Hindu system 
of medicine, prescribes goat^s milk and goat’s flesh for 
patients as necessary diets. The goat was sometimes 
harnessed to light carts in ancient Sapta-Sindhu. (Rv. ix. 
26, 8.) 

The sheep was also largely domesticated for its flesh and 
wool, and sacrificed in honour of the Gods. (Rv. i. 91, 14.) 
The sheep of Gandh^'^a (Kandahar) was famous for its wool. 
(Rv. i. 126, 7 and iv. 37, 4.) The camel was a familiar 
beast of burden in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as it is even now in 
the modern Punjab. It was even then, as it is now, the 

^ In Pofwa of the Mahtbh&rata (Chapi. 145-147) is the 

(leneription of a picnic, held in Pindirdicfi,n watering place on the west coast of 
Gurat, near Dvdrakd, in which Baladeva, Arjuna and others took part. 

At the banquet roast buffalo meat, which seemed to haye been a favourite dish, 
was aanrod. In Chap. 905 of the Vanapafa of the Makdihdrata also, it is 
wlatad that buffalo-meat was publicly sold in the market, and the stalls display- 
|n| it were crowded by customers. 
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ship of the desert ** (Rv. viii. 46, 28), carrying burdens and 
travellers on its back across the sandy wilds of Sind and 
southern Sapta-Sindhu. 

The dog was also a pet domestic animal. Its size must 
have been enormous in those days, as it was used as a beast 
of burden. (Rv. viii. 46, 28.) It is well known that in the 
polar regions the dog is used by the Esquimaux to draw 
sledges over the ice. Even in later times, Sapta-Sindhu was 
famous for its dogs, and large numbers used to be exported 
to Persia and Mesopotamia to assist in the hunt.’ 

There are evidences of the elephant having been tamed 
after capture, in ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Both European and 
Indian scholars have said that the elephant has but rarely been 
mentioned in the Rgveda. Professor Macdcnell goes so. far 
as to say that the animal " is explicitly referred to in only two 
passages of the ftgveda, and the form of the name applied to 
it * the beast (mrga) with a hand {hasii) ’ shows that the 
l^sis still regarded it as a strange animal.’’^ It was 
indeed a strange animal, as it was not so familiar on the 
plains of Sapta-Sindhu as the horse, the cow, the buffalo or 
the camel. It is a ferocious animal in its wild state, living 
on mountains and in the deep recesses of forests. It is 
caught and tamed with great difficulty and hazard, and none 
but Rajas and rich noblemen can afford to keep it. There is 
no reason for wonder, therefore, that the R^is called it by its 
distinguishing limb, the proboscis, which the animal uses just 
as we use our hand for picking up food and things. But it 
was also knowm by the names of Idha and Vdrana^ and has 

* The Bibylonians imported Indian dogs. The breed is asserted to be 
the largest and strongest that exist, and on that account, the best suited for 
hunting wild lions which they.will readily attack. The great fondness felt by 
the Persians for the pleasure of the chase, by whom it was regarded as a 
chivalrous exercise, must have Increased the value and use of these animals 
which soon became even an object of luxury.*' (Hist. Hist, of the World, 
V0I.I, p.488) 

* Macdonell’s Hitt, of Smnsh, Utf p. 148. 
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been referred to not in two passages only of the ^gveda as 
Professor Macdonell says, but in several passages in one 
name or another, some of which are mentioned below : 

O Maruts, ye eat the trees of the forest like the beasts 
called elephants.” (Rv. i. 64, 7.)^ 

O Agni, thou goest with fearless power (majesty), just 
as the king goes with his minister on the elephant.” (Rv. iv. 

4. 

” (O ASvins), as the hunters desire to trap large 
elephants, so I am invoking ye, day and night, with these 
articles of sacrifice.” (Rv. x. 40, 4.)* 

This verse shows that hunters used to trap or catch 
elephants in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, and they were constantly 
on the look-out for elepliants, as the catching of these animals 
was highly paying and profitable to them. 

** Indra assumes uncontrollable power in sacrifices, like 
an dephant that exudes the mada juice, t.e.f becomes mus^ or 
rogue.” (viii. 33, 8.)^ 

** The powerful mother replied, * he who seeks thy enmity, 
fights like an elephant on the mountain.’ ” (Rv, viii. 45, 5.)® 

** O Alvins, like a rogue elephant, driven by ankuia 
(iron hook), kill ye the enemies, bending your bodies.” 
(Rv. X. 106, 6.)6 

From the above quotations it would appear that elephants, 
that inhabited the mountains and fore.$ts of Sapta-Sindhu, 
were caught and tamed by hunters, and sold to the Rajas 
who used to ride them with their ministers. They were also 


' Rv. i. 64 , 7 urn w RfTWT W I 

• Rv.. iv. 4, I m I 

» Rv. X. 40, 4 pt wt fir finn^ 1 

• Rv. viii. 33» wjft w urcr. 1 

• Rv. viii. 45> m ir WtPwq 1 ^ 

II 

• Rv. S. 106, 6 
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probably osed^ in war. That these animals were the natives 
of the Himalayan forests would appear from the following 
extracts from the Encyclopsedia Britannica (Vol XII, 
p. 743) The elephant still exists in considerable numbers 
along the ierai or sub-montane fringe of the Himfllaya.’' It 
is therefore extremely likely that the elephant existed in the 
HImftlayan forests of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times also. 

Among other wild animals and beasts of preyj mention is 
made in the Rgveda of the spotted deer (i. 37, i), the mnsk- 
deer (x. 146, 6), the black buck, known as Krsnasdra Mtga 
(x. 94, 5), the wild boar, the bison (viii. 45, 24), the lion 
(viii. I, 20 , ix. 89, 3 ; x. 28, 10), the wolf {Vrha)^ the bear, 
the hare, the mongoose {Nakula)^ the monkey (Kapi)^ and 
the jackal. There were long stretches of woods and thickets 
in the plains, and forests on the mountains, in which they 
lived and freely roamed. A whole beautiful Snkta has been 
devoted to the description of Aranydnl or forest (Rv. x 14Q. 

The lion is still found in the deserts of R 4 jputfln&, having 
probably been driven to the south by the destruction of the 
woods and forests of Sapta-Sindhu. The tiger ( Vydghra) 
has not been anywhere mentioned in the Rgveda, as it was 
probably in those days a native of Southern India ; but now 
its natural home is the swampy jungles of Bengal, though he 
is also found in ail the forests of India. The absence of the 
tiger in ancient Sapta-Sindhu unmistakably points to its 
complete severance from the Deccan. The lion used to be 
trapped and caught alive, and kept in cages probably for 
show. (Rv. X. 28, 10.) 

With regard to the black buck, the antelope proper 
(Antilope beaoartica)^ it should be mentioned here that it 
was held sacred by the ancient Aryans, and its skin used at 
the time of holding sacrifioes. The white hairs of the skin 
represented the "Rksy the black represented the SdmaSt and 
the yellow the Vajus,^ Its special habitat is the salt plains, 


* The Satapitha BrihmaiQia. I. 4. a 
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as on the coast lines of Gnzrat and Orissa, where herds of 
fifty does may be seen, accompanied by a single buck. The 
doe is of a light fawn colour, and has no horns. The colour of 
the buck is a deep brown -black above, sharply marked off 
from the white of the belly. His spiral horns, twisted for 
three or four turns like a corkscrew, often reach the length 
of 30 inches. The flesh is dry and unsavoury, but is permit- 
ted meat for Hindus, even of the Brahman caste.” ^ It is to 
be noted that the Aryans even in a later age regarded the 
black buck as a distinguishing mark of the Aryan land pro- 
per, or more correctly speaking, of the land where Vedic 
sacrifices could be performed (Yajniya defa). All other 
lands over which the black buck did not roam were unfit for 
holding sacrifices inj and regarded as Mleccha deia^^ Pro- 
liably the proper habitat of the black buck in apcient times was 
the Southern and Eastern coast-lines of Sapta-Sindhu, which 
in later times extended, with the disappearance of the Eastern 
Sea from the Gangetic trough, to the coast-line of Orissa, 
and with the disappearance of the Rijputfi.nA Sea, to the 
foast-line of Guzrac. This extended country afterwards 
formed Ary^varta,^ or the country inhabited by the Ar5rans. 
It b remarkable that the black buck is found nowhere else in 
India excepting Aryivarta. 

The proper home of Ibe musk-deer is in the Himalaya 
where it is still found, and killed by hunters for its musk. 

The Gaura Jff^aVhich has been frequently mentioned 
in ^e l^Lgvcda (viii. 9, 3; 45, 24) is probably the Gour 
(Bibos Gaums) y the “bison” of sportsmen, “which is 
found in all the hill jungles, in the Western Ghat, in Central 
Indb, in Assam, and in British Burma,” and “ sometimes 

^ Ency, Britt VoL XII. p. 74a (Ninth Edition). 

(Mann, II, 23.) 

(Maou, III 24.) 
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attains the height of ao' hands (close on 7 feet), measuring 
from the hump above the shoulder. Its short curved horns 
and skull are enormously massive. Its colour is dark chest- 
nut or coffee-brown. From the difficult nature of its habitat 
and from the ferocity with which it charges an enemy, the 
pursuit of the bison » no less dangerous and no less exciting 
than that of the tiger or the elephant.” ^ As it is now found 
in, and confined to the Southern Peninsula, Assam and 
Burma; it must have migrated to these countries from Sapta- 
Sindhu, after it had become connected with the Deccan and 
Assam by the disappearance of the Rfijputini Sea and the 
Eastern Sea respectively. There is geological evidence to 
prove that the Deccan was connected with Assam and 
Burma on the one hand, and South Africa on the other, and 
extended as far south as Australia, forming a large continent 
by itself, and completely cut off from Sapta-Sindhu by seas. 
The Gaura Mfga^ having once migrated to the south, freely 
roamed east and west through the jungles and over the hills 
of Central India, the W estern Ghats, Assam and Britbh 
Burma, and completely disappeared from Sapta-Sindhu which, 
with the destruction of the woods, could no longer afford it 
free pasturage and absolute security. 

Among reptiles, frogs and snakes are mentioned in the ^- 
veda (vii. 50, 103). The blatant croakings of the frc^ have 
been compared with the loud recitations of the Vedic hymns 
by the pupils and disciples of the ^is in the abodes of leam- 
ing, (Rv. viii. 103, 5), a grotesquely beautiful comparison, 
no doubt. There are whole Suktas devoted to Afantras for 
taking off poison injected by the bites of poisonous snakes 
and insects, which proves that these reptiles were numerous in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu (Rv. i. 191 ; vii. 50). Fishes also have 
been mentioned (Rv. x. 68, 8), and the Mah&tnina^ Or the 
large fish, referred to in Rv. viii. 67, could be no other than 
the whale. There was a country called MaUyadefa to the 


* Ency, Brit., Vol. XII, p. 742. 
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south-east of Sapta-Sindha, probably at the jonction of the 
RAjpotini and the Eastern Seas, which was so called pro- 
bably on account of the abundance of fish obtained there on 
the sea-coasts. 

Among birds, mention is made in the Rgveda of pea- 
cocks (iii. 45, i) of which, it is said, there were 21 species 
(Rv. i. 191, 14), falcons (Syena) (/. Peregrinator)^ goose or 
swan {HamsaJ (iii. 8, 9 ; viii. 35, 8 and ix. 32, 3), quaiis(F<ir- 
(i. 112, 8), Francoline partridge {Kapinjala){}\, 42 and 
43), black Aviw^tkfsna §akuna){jL\, 16, 6), owl {Uluka)^ whose 
screeches were regarded as inauspicious (x. 165, 5 and 6), 
Cakravdkas or ruddy geese, parrots (Suka) and the vulture 
(Gfdhra) (x. 123,8)' Bird-catchers are mentioned in the ?«• 
veda, who either netted or snared them and sold them to 
those who were fond of birds’ flesh. (Rv. i. 92, loV 

Of the Flora in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, the ASvattha {Ficus 
religiosa) w*as called the Vanaspati^ or “ king of forest ” on 
account of its size and tallness. It was held sacred, and its 
wood was used for making Soma- vessels. Professor Mac- 
donell has translated it by the word horse* stand,” probably 
suggesting thereby that the shade of the tree was used for 
stabling horses. But it has been derived otherwise by San- 
skrit Etymologbts, and is meant to be the tree that is not of 
yesterday, but stands from olden times. And, in reality, the 
Aavattha is not short-lived, and can easily withstand violent 
storms and blasts of wind. The Rgveda, however, does not 
mention the other well-known sacred tree of the plains, viz,^ 
the Nyagrodha or Vat a {Ficus Indicus). This was probably 
a native of the Deccan. The Sami tree {Acacia sunta) is 
mentioned in the Rgveda (x. 31, 10). as well as the PalA^a 
{Butea Frondosn) (x. 97, 5) and the SAImall {Eriodendron 
anfractuosime) (x. 85, 2). There is also mention of the 
Khadira {Mimosa catechu) and of the SimAapSL {Dalbergia 
Siiu) in Rv. iii. 53, 19. The scholiast says that the bolts of 
the axles of carts and chariots were made of the Khadira 
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wood, and the SimSapfi furnished the wood for the floor. The 
Simbul or Simul [Bombax malabarica) is also mentioned in 
Rv. iii. 53, 22. The Soma grew on the Mujavat peak of the 
Him&laya, as also in the plains. The Iksu or sugar-cane is 
also mentioned (ix. 86, 18). Yava or barley, (v. 83, 3 ; x. 69, 3) 
and Dhdnya or rice (x. 94, 13) are also mentioned as the 
principal crops cultivated. As regards Dhdnya^ I was sur- 
prised to read the following remarks of Professor Macdonell : 

Rice which is familiar to the later Vedas, and regarded in 
them as pne of the necessarie.s of life is not mentioned in the 
Rgveda at all. Its natural habitat is in the south-east, the 
regular monsoon area, where the rain-fall is very abundant. 
Hence it probably did not exist in the region of the Indus 
river-system when the Rgveda was composed, though in 
later times, with the practice of irrigation, its cultivation 
spread to all parts of India.’"' This supposition of the Profes- 
sor is gratuitous, as we have already proved that rains were 
abundant in ancient Sapta-Sindhu on account of its proximity 
to the seas, and helped the tillers in the cultivation of paddy 
which is also distinctly mentioned in the Rgveda. ^ (x. 94. 
13). (Read also Rtrvedic Culture^ ch. vii). 

Mention is also made of sweet edible fruits, available in 
the forests in great abundance (Rv. x. 146, 3), as well as of 
many flowery creepers and medicinal herbs. The white lotus 
(Rv. X. 142, 8) was the favourite flower among the ancient 
Aryans, and was obtained from the lakes, The mango-tree 
is nowhere mentioned, as it probably was indigenous to South 
India, nor is the Sdla {Shorea robusta)^ the famous timber- 
tree of the submontane regions of the Himdlaya and of the 
Deccan. The KuSa was the sacred grass which was largely 
used in the performance of sacrifices. 

Of Minerals, mention has been made of gold, silver, 
copper, iron and precious stones in the Rgveda. The 


’ Macdonell's History of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 146. 

• Rv X. 94. 13 ^ ^ n nra 
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ancient Aryans, both men and women, .were fond of bedecking 
their persons with gold ornaments, either plain or set with 
precious stones. Coins were made both of gold and silver. 
Bnt whether copper coins were in existence is not quite clear. 
Iron was largely used for making weapons of war, and 
agricultural implements. Mailed coats were also made of 
iron. There is also mention of iron forts which were 
probably so called in a figurative sense on account of their 
strength and invincibility. It would thus appear that even 
in Rgvedic times, the Aryans were acquainted with the 
various uses of the principal metals, and had already passed 
the stone age of civilisation. To trace up their history to 
that age would be a feat as impossible as that of drawing a 
landscape in blinding and impenetrable darkness. The 
ancient Aryans ha<J reached a very high rung of the ladder of 
civilisation, when the rest of the world did not even approach 
its foot. These metals and precious stones were procurable 
in the northern mountainous regions of Sapta-Sindhu. Even 
in comparatively recent times, the Babylonians used to draw 
their supply of gold and precious stones from these regions. 
Ctesias says expressly that the precious stones were imported 
from India, and that onyxes, sardines and the other stones 
used for seals were obtained in the mountains bordering on 
the sandy desdrt. " Emeralds and jaspers/’ says Theophristus 
a more recent author but worthy of credit, which are used 
as objects of decorations came from the desert of Bactria (of 
Gobi). They are >sought for by persons who go thither on 
horse*back at the time of the north-wind which blows away 
the sand, and discovers fcliem.’* 

The country where gold is found and which the griffins 
infest ” says Ctesias, “ is exceedingly desolate. The 
Bactrians who dwell in the neighbourhood of the Indians, 
assert that the griffins watch over the gold, though the Indians 
themselves deny that they do anything of the kind, as they 
have no need of the metal ; but (say they) the griffins are 
only anxious oh account of their young, and these are the 
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objects of their protection. The Indians go armed into the 
desert (of Gobi) in troops of a thousand or two thousand men. 
But we are assured that they do not return from these 
expeditions till the third or the fourth year.” 

These classical accounts go to prove that there was 
abundance of gold and precious stones in Sapta^Sindhu which ^ 
extended as far as Bactria in Rgvedic times. 

Of the Minerals in Sapta-Sindhu, no mention is made of 
salt in the Rgveda, although the Salt Range exists in the 
very heart of the country from time immemorial, and salt 
could also be manufactured from the sea*water, if any 
necessity arose. This has led some European scholars to 
infer that the ancient Aryans were not at all acquainted with 
the use of salt. As Professor Macdonell has rightly observed, 
it is ** a good illustration of the dangers of argumentum ex 
silentioy Such an argument would be as absurd as to say 
that the ancient Aryans did not know the use of shoes 
{Updnaka), as they are not mentioned in the ^gveda, 
although the warriors had helmets on their heads, breast- 
plates on their breasts, iron mail-coats on their bodies and 
skin-gloves on their hands, and that the only limbs that they 
omitted or did not care to protect were their legs and feet 
that required as much protection as the other limbs, more 
particularly to enable them to march easily over grounds, 
rough, hot and cold. It is often forgotten that the Rgveda 
is not a history of the ancient Aryans, in the proper sense of 
the word^ but only a collection of hymns addressed to their 
various Gods ; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that in a 
work, essentially religious, there should be found so many 
evidences of the incidents of their secular life and material 
civilisation, which, when carefully read, give us a pretty good 
idea of their modes of living and thought. Would it not, 
therefore, be rash to deduce an inference from the omission 
of the mention of a particular article or custom in the 
Rgveda, and to say that it did not at all exist ? 
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However this may be, we hope, we have been able to 
draw an approximate picture of the physical features of 
ancient Sapta*Sindhu, and its fauna, flora, and minerals. We 
have shown (t) that the Sarasvatl was a mighty stream in 
those ancient days, with water flowing through her channel 
all the year round, which was probably perennially supplied 
by melted snow at her source, and that her banks, as well as 
the banks of the other rivers, were inhabited by a prosperous 
people, fond of holding sacrifices in honour of their Gods ; 
(2) that the submontane regions of the Himalaya and the 
valley of Kashmir were also inhabited by Aryan tribes ; (3) 
that the country, besides being intersected by the rivers, had 
also tong stretches of forests, and a desert in the south ; (4) 
that the banks of the Sindhu were also well populated, and 
had important centres of manufacture in wool, woollen goods, 
and cotton fabrics ; (5) that the horses bred in the region of 
the Sindhu were famous, and probably in great demand 
throughout the country ; (6) that the forests were infested 
with wild animals such as the wolf, the lion, the wild boar, 
the elephant, the monkey, the bear, the jackal, the bison, the 
buffalo, the deer and the antelope ; (7) that the black buck, 
held sacred by the sacrifice-loving Aryans, was a distinguish- 
ing mark of the land inhabited by them ; (8) that barley, rice, 
millet, and probably other cereals also were the principal pro- 
ducts of Aryan agriculture ; (9) that they domesticated the 
cow, the buffalo, the ass, the horse, the goat, the dog, the sheep 
and the camel, and caught and tamed even the wild elephant ; 
and (10) that they were acquainted with- the use of gold, silver, 
copper, iron and precious stones that were the products of 
either Sapta-Sindhu, or of contiguous regions. It was indeed 
a self-contained country possessing an equable climate, pro- 
viding all the necessaries of life, and affording facilities for 
advancing towards a higher civilisation and developing all 
those traits of character that make a people great. Though 
divided into numerous clans and tribes, the more advanced 
Aryans were a homogeneous people who felt a mysterious 
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impolse to develop their peculiar genius; and actuated 
by that impulse, they tried their best to get rid of all discord- 
ant elements, and eliminate them from their community. 
They were engaged in their noble and arduous task of self- 
assertion and self-determination for a long time, but the story 
of their struggle will be narrated in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DECCAN OR SODTBBRN INDIA IN ^QVBDIC TINES. 

As we have already said, there is no mention whatever 
in the Rgveda of the Deccan, or the Vindhya mountains, or 
the famous rivers of the Southern Peninsula like the Nar- 
madi, the Goddvarl, the eto., or of the peoples inhabit- 

ing that country. ' It is therefore not at all possible to 
describe the country from any internal evidence of the 1^- 
veda. The Deccan was completely cut of! from Sapta- 
Sindhu by the RijputAnA Sea, and the Sea occupying the 
Gangetic troogh ; add the Aryans did not care to go to that 
country, dark and unknown, by crossing the deep and danger- 
ous sea. If they ever migrated or extended in any direction 
during l^vedic times, they did so by the overland route in 
the direction of Gandh4ra, Bactriana, Persia and Western 
Asia. There were undoubtedly sea-going vessels and mer- 
chant-ships in Sapta-Sindhu ; but navigation in those early 
days was most difficult and dangerous, and ship-wrecks were 
probably very common occurrences. We may therefore 
safely surmise that the multitude generally avoided the sea- 
route for going to any foreign country. It was only the 
covetous and daring Aryan merchants, the Vaniks or Papis^ 
as they are called in the Rgveda, who ventured on a sea- 
voyage for the purpose of trading in neighbouring countries. 
It is just possible that the Aryan merchants crossed the 
RAjputinA Sea, and traded along the Western coast of the 
Deccan, exchanging the surplus products of Sapta-Sindhu for 
those of the latter country. But it is extremely doubtful 
whether the Malabar coast existed in those days in its present 
shape. There is geological evidence to prove that in very 
early times, Southern India formed part of a huge continent 
which extended from Burma and South China on the east, to 


* Vide Appendix (A) to this Chapter. 
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East and South Africa on the west, and from tlie Vindhya hills 
on the north to Australia on the south ; and it was probably 
not connected anywhere with Western Asia, though there is 
reason to believe that it had some connection with the Eastern 
Him&Iaya through Assam This continent was bounded on 
the north, as we have already seen, by a long stretch of sea 
extending from Assam to the southern coast of Sind as it 
then was, and joined with what the classical writers called 
the Erythraean Sea, or the Arabian Sea, as we now call it. 

This Southern Continent existed from early Permian times 
up to the close of the Miocene epoch, according to Mr. H. F. 
Blanford. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace says : It (this conti- 
nent) represents what was probably a primary zoological 
region in some past geological epoch ; but what that epoch 
was and what were the limits of the region in question, we 
are quite unable to say. If we are to suppose that it com- 
prised the whole area now inhabited by Lemuroid animals, 
we must make it extend from West Africa to Burma, South 
China and Celebes, an area which it probably did once 
occupy.^ 

Elsewhere he writes : “ It is evident that during much 

of the Tertiary period, Ceylon and South India were bounded 
on the north by a considerable extent of sea, and probably 
formed part of an extensive Southern Continent or great 
island. The very numerous and remarkable cases of affinity 
with Malaya require, however, some closer approximation 
with these islands, which probably occurred at a later period. 
When, still later, the great plains and tablelands of Hlndo- 
stan were formed and a permanent land communication 
effected with the rich and highly developed Himalo-Chinese 
fauna, a rapid immigration of new types took place, and many 
of the less specialised forms of mammalia and birds became 

' **The Geographical Distributioo of Animals with a study of the reU« 
tions of living and extinct Faunas, as elucidating the past changes of the 
Earth’s surface " I ondon, Macmillan A Co. 1870 Vol. I, pp. 76-77. 
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extinct Among reptiles and insects, the competition was 
less severe, or the older forms were too well adapted to local 
conditions to be expelled ; so that it is among these groups 
alone that we find any considerable number of what are 
probably the remains of the ancient fauna of a now submerged 
Southern Continent.*’^ 

Mr. H. F. Blanford says : ‘‘ The affinities between the 

fossils of both animals 'and plants of the Beaufort group of 
Africa and those of the Indian Panchets and Kathmis are 
such as to suggest the former existence of a land connexion 
between the two areas. But the resemblance of the African 
and Indian fossikfaunas does not cease with Permian 
and Triassic times. The plant beds of the Utenhage group 
have furnished eleven forms of plants, two of which Mr. Tate 
has identified with Indian Rajmehal plants. The Indian 
Jurassic fossils have yet to be described (with a few excep- 
tions), but it has been stated that Dr. Stoliezka was much 
struck with the affinities of certain of the Cutch fossils to 
African forms ; and Dr. Stoliezka and Mr. Griesbach have 
shown that of the Cretaceous fossils of the Umtafuni river in 
Natal, the majority (22 out of 35 described forms) are identi- 
cal with species from Southern India. 

** With regard to the geographical evidence, a glance at 
the map will show that from the neighbourhood of the west 
coast of India to that of the Seychelles, Madagascar, and the 
Mauritius, extends a line of coral atolls and banks, including 
Adas Bank, the Laccadives, Maldives, the Chagos group and 
the Saya-de-Mulha, all indicating the existence of a submerg- 
ed mountain range or ranges. The Seychelles, too, are men- 
tioned by Mr. Darwin as rising from an extensive and tolerably 
level bank having a depth of between 30 and 40 fathoms ; so 
that, although now partly encircled by fringing reefs, they may 
bevegarded as a virtual extension of the same submerged axis. 


* IHd pp. 388-319. 
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Further west, the Cosmoledo and Comoro Islands ' consist oC 
atolls and islands surrotnided by barrier reefs ; and these 
bring us pretty close to the present shores of Africa and 
Madagascar. It seems at least probable that in this chain of 
atolls, banks and barrier reefs, we have indicated the position 
of an ancient mountain chain, which possibly formed the 
back*bone of a tract of later Palaeozoic. Mesozoic and early 
Tertiary land, being related to it much as the Alpine and 
Himalayan system is to the European-Asiatic continent, and 
the Rocky Mountains and Andes to the two Anoericas. As it 
is desirable to designate this Mesozoic land by a name, I would 
propose that of Indo-Oceanea. Professor Huxley has suggest- 
ed on palaeontological grounds that a land connexion existed 
in this region (or rather between Abyssinia and India) during 
the Miocene epoch. From what has been said above, it will 
be seen that I infer its existence from a far earlier date. 
With regard to its depression, the only present evidence 
relates to its northern extremity and shows that it was in thb 
region, later than the great trap (lows of the Dakhan. These 
enormous sheets of volcanic rock are remarkably horizontal 
to the east of the Ghats and the Sahyadri range, but to the 
west of this, they begin to dip seawards, so that the island of 
Bombay is composd of the higher part of the formation 
This indicates only that the depression to the westward has 
taken place in Tertiary times, and to that extent, Professor 
Huxley^s inference, that it was after the Miocene period, is 
quite consistent with the geological evidence. 

‘‘ Palaeontology, physical geography and geology, equally 
with the ascertained distribution of living animals and plants, 
offer their concurrent testimony to the former close cminexion 
of Africa and India, including the tropical islands of the 
Indian Ocean. The Indo-Oceanic land appears to have exist- 
ed from at least early Permian times, probably (as Professor 
Huxley has pointed out) up to the close of the Miocene 
epoch ; and South Africa and Peninsular tndb are the 
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i^emiiAfits of that aocient land. It may not haao been. 
Aibliitely codthiiioiit during the whole of this long period. 
Indeed, the Cretaceous rocks of Southern India and Southern 
Africa, and the marine Jurassic beds of the same regions, 
prove that some portions of it were for longer or shorter 
periods, invaded by the Sea ; but any break of contininty was 
probably not prolonged ; for Mr. Wallace’s investigation in 
the Eastern Archipelago have shown how narrow a sea may 
offer an insuperable barrier to the migration of land animals. 
In Palaeozoic times, this land must have been connected with 
Australia, and in Tertiary times with Malayans, since the 
Malayan forms with African alliances are in several cases 
distinct from those o^ India. We know as yet too little of 
die geol<^y of the eastern peninsula to say from what epoch 
dates the conneaion with Indo-Oceanic land. Mr. Theobold 
has ascertained the "existenee of Triassic, Cretaceous and 
Nummulitic rocks in the Arabian coast range, and Carboni- 
ferous limestone is known to occur from Moulmein south- 
ward, while the range east of the Irrawadi is formed of 
younger Tertiary rocks. From this it would appear that a 
considerable part of the Malaya Peninsula must have been 
occupied by the sea during the greater part of the Mesozoic 
and Eocene periods. Plant-bearing rocks of Raniganj age 
have been identified as forming the outer spurs of the Sikkim 
Himalaya ; the ancient land must therefore have extended 
some distance to the north of the present Gangetic delta. 
Coal both of Cretaceous and Tertiary age occurs in the Khasi 
hills, and also in upper Assam, but in both cases, associated 
with marine beds ; so that it would appear that in this region, 
the boundaries of land and sea oscillated somewhat during 
Cretaceous and Eocene times. To the north-west of India, 
the existence of great formations of Cretaceous and Numrou- 
litic age, stretching far through Baluchistan and Persia, and 
entering into the structure of the north-west Himalaya prove 
that in the later Mesozoic and Eocene ages India had no 
direct communication with western Asia ; while the Jurrasic 
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rocks of Cutohi the Salt Range, and the northern. HiinAlaya 
show that in the preceding period the sea covered a large part 
of the present Indus basin ; and the Triassic, Carboniferous, 
and still more recent marine formations of the Himilaya 
indicate that from very early times till the upheaval of that 
great chain, much of its present site wias for ages covered by 
the Sea.’* 

Mr. Bianford thus sums up the views advanced by him : 

** ist — ^The plant-bearing series of India ranges from early 
Permian to the latest Jurassic times, indicating (except in a 
few cases and locally) the uninterrupted continuity of land 
and fresh- water conditions. These may have prevailed from 
much earlier times. 

« 2nd — In the early Permian, as in the Post-PKocene age, 
a cold climate prevailed down to low latitudes, and I am 
inclined to believe in both hemispheres simultaneously. With 
the decrease of cold, the flora and reptilian fauna of Permian 
times were diffused to Africa, India, and possibly Australia ; 
or the flora may have existed in Australia somewhat earlier, 
and have been diffused thence. 

« 3rd— India, South Africa and Australia were connected 
by an Indo-Oceanic Continent in the Permian epoch ; and the 
two former countries remained connected (with at the utmbst 
only short interruptions) up to the end of the Miocene period. 
During the latter part of the time, this land was also connect- 
ed with Malayana. 

** 4th — In common with some previous writers, I consider 
that the position of this land was defined by the range of 
coral reefs and banks that now exist between the Arabian Sea 
and East Africa. 

** 5th— Up to the end of the Nummulltic epoth, no direct 
connexion (except possibly for short periods') existed between 
India and Western Asia.”^ 

> H. F. Blftoford " On the Afs wmI CowilitioBi oC Hm Wnnt-b n nrtng 
seriei of lodit and the fonner e aiitenc e of sn leioOoeanic Continent.” 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XXXI, 1S75, pp. 534-54a 
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From the above ettraots k would appear that SoaHi India 
remained connected with South Africa up to the end of the 
Miocene Epoch, as a hufU continent, completely cut off from 
Sapta-Sindhu or the modem Punjab, by a long stretch of sea, 
ctttending from Assam to the Arabian sea. Though Mr. 
Blanford establishes the connection of India, South Africa and 
Australia in the Permian epoch, it is possible that the con- 
nection lasted with interruptions till the end of the Miocene 
epoch or even later when man flourished on the globe, as we 
shall see later on ; and that the isolation of Sapta-Sindhu 
continued fill a much later period. 

Mr. Ernst Haeckel thus writes about the ancient Southern 
Continent : ** This large continent of former times Sclater, 
an Englishman, has called Lemuria^ from the monkey-like 
animals which inhabited it, and it Is at the same time of great 
importance from being the probable cradle of the human race 
which in all likelihood here first developed out of anthropoid 
apes.*’* 

Elsewhere he writes ** There are a number of circum- 
stances (especially chronological facts) which suggest that the 
primeval home of man was a continent now sunk below the 
surface of the Indian Ocean, which extended along the south 
of Asia, as it is at present (and probably in direct connection 
with it), towards the east, as far as Further India and the 
Sunda Islands ; towards the west, as far as Madagascar and 

the south-eastern shores of Africa.”* 

\ 

Whether this continent was the original cradle of man- 
kind or not, there can be no doubt that man existed here from 
very early times, and that bis creation in this continent was 
ma^ possible only after the creation of anthropoid apes. 
whIcB were his nearest approach. There is evidence of the 
existence of Pliocene man in the valley gravels of the Nar- 

> ncBSt HsedNOrt of CimtioR,” and Bd, 1176. Vol. 1, pp. 

• Kmst Hmcka^'f Hiftory ol Creation, *^876. Vol. II. pp. 335-96. 
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madi and of Miocene man in Upper Burma^ It can, there- 
fore, be safely surmised that man had existed in thb conti- 
nent long before the time when the greater portion of it was 
submerged in consequence of a violent cataclysm. Though 
Sapta-Sindhu was not directly connected with it, conditions 
similar to those of the lost continent must have prevailed 
there, which favoured the creation of a family of human beings 
entirely different from that of the Southern Continenf ; and 
these were the progenitors of the Aryan race who, having 
been endowed with higher mental faculties, developed a civil- 
isation which was destined to dominate the whole world, and 
uplift the entire human race. 

It is possible that the same seismic forces that caused the 
subsidence of the greater portion of the Southern Continent 
also caused the upheaval of the bed of the R&jput&nd Sea ; and 
if these two events were simultaneous and synchronous, they 
must have occured long after Rgvedic times ; for the Rijpu- 
tin^Sea had been in existence, when some at least of the ancient 
hymns of the Rgveda were composed. The upheaval of its 
bed must have caused, by the displacement of the vast volumes 
of its waters, a deluge in Sapta-Sindhu, known al Manu’s 
Flood, which we have discussed in a previous chapter. The 
depression of the Aravalli mountain was also probably doe 
to the same causes that upheaved the sea-bed and submerged 
a large portion of the Southern Continent. It is related in 
the Puri^as that the great sage Agastya sipped up the ocean dry 
and caused the high peaks of the Vindhya mountains to bend, 
when he crossed over to Southern India, where he was the first to 
lead an Ar)ran colony. This sipping up of the ocean and bend- 
ing down of the Vindhya are undoubtedly connected with the 
physical disturbances that led to the drying up of the Rdjpu- 
iini Sea and the depression of the Aravalli mountain, as the 
Vindhya is called, and have been fathered upon Agastya who 

* The Students^ Lyell (i8g6) pp. 236, 237, 45 - ^ory of Primitiw 
Man (i8p5) p. 3. Read also Appendix (B) to this Chapter. 
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ftnt vetitofed to the sooth. This Agastya, however, is not 
the Vedic bard of that name, hot probably one of his descend- 
ants who, as was the custom in those ancient days, bore the 
patronymic of Agastya. This tradition which is connected 
with an undoubted physical fact goes to prove the antiquity 
of the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu and of the ^gveda. 

But to return to our account of the Deccan in Rgvedic 
times. It formed part of a va&t southern continent that ex- 
tended, as we have seen, from Further India to south-eastern 
Africa, and probably as far south as Australia. The stage of 
the civilisation of the original human Inhabitants of this vast 
continent may well he judged by that of their descendants who 
are the present remnants of the race in Africa, South India, 
Australia, the blands of the Indian Archipelago, and the 
islands scattered in the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. 
Most of them are in the same primitive condition of life as 
.their prc^nitors were in, hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
The Kolarian and the Dravidlan races of the Indian Peninsula 
,jure allied to the Negroid races of Africa, with such modifica- 
tions in their physical features and characteristics as climate 
and different environments have imposed upon them ; and 
there can be no doubt that they were the original inhabitants 
.of the lost continent. Of the Kolaiians and the Dravidians, 
it seems that some tribes of the latter made some progress 
towards civilisation, which was further advanced by their 
having come in contact with the Aryans after a communica- 
tion had been effected between Sapta-Sipdbu and the Southern 
Peninsula by the drying up of the RAjputind Sea. The 
Koiarians, on the other hand, except such as came in contact 
with the Aryans on the borders of the Gangetic plains in later 
times, have remained in their primitive savage condition. A 
^f account of some of the primitive tribes of both the races 
w3l be found interesting here : 

** Among the rudest fragments of mankind. are the isolated 
Andaman islanders in the Bay of Bengal. The old Arab and 
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European voyagers described them as dog-faced man-eaters. 
The English ofBcerSi sent to the islands in 1855 to establish a 
settlement, found themselves surrounded by quite naked canni* 
bals of a ferocious type, who daubed themselves when festive 
with red earth and mourned in suit of olive-coloured mud. 
They made a noise like weeping to express friendship or joy, 
bore only names of common gender which they received 
before birth, and their sole conception of a god uas an evil 
spirit who spread disease. For five years, they repulsed every 
effort at intercourse by showers of arrows ; but the officers 
slowly brought them to a better frame of mind by building 
sheds near the settlement where these poor beings might find 
shelter from the tropical rains, and receive medicines and food. 

The Anamalai Hills in Southern Madras form the refuge 
of a whole series of broken tribes. Five hamlets of long- 
haired wild-looking PuUers live on jungle products, mice or 
any small animals that they can catch, and worship demons. 
Another clan, the Mundavers, shrink from contact with the 
outside world, and possess no fixed dwellings, but wander 
over the innermost hills with their cattle, sheltering themselves 
under little leaf-sheds, and seldom remaining in the same 
spot more than a year. The thick-lipped small-bodied Kadus 
* Lords of Hills ’ are the remnants of a higher race. They 
file the front teeth of the upper jaw as a marriage ceremony, 
live by the chase, and wield some influence over the ruder 
forest-folk. These hills, now very thinly peopled, abound in 
the great stone monuments {kistvaens and dolmens) which 
the primitive tribes used for their dead. The Nairs of south- 
western India still practise polyandry, according to which a 
man's property descends not to his own but to his sister's 
children. This system also appears among the HimMayan 
tribes at the opposite extremity of India. 

** In the Central Provinces, the aboriginal races form a 
large portion of the population. In certain districts, as in the 
Feudatory State of Bastar, they amount to three-fifths of the 

14 
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inhabitants. The most important ratCi the Goods,. have made 
some advances in civilisation ; but the wilder tribes still cling 
to the forest, and live by the chase, with, a few years back, 
flint points for their arrows. The Marias wield bows of great 
strength, which they hold with their feet, while they draw the 
strings with both hands. A still wilder tribe, the Maris, fly 
from their grass-built huts on the approach of a stranger. 
Once a year, a messenger comes to them from the local Raja 
to take their tribute of jungle products. He does not enter 
their hamlets, but beats a drum outside, and then bides 
himself. The shy Maris creep forth, place what they have to* *• 
give in an appointed spot, and run back again into their 
retreats. 

Further to the north-east, in the tributary states of 
Orissa, there is a poor tribe, 10,000 in number, of Juangs or 
PdtudSf literally the ‘ leaf-wearers,’ whose women formerly 
wore no clothes. Their only vestige of covering was a few 
strings of beads round the waist with a bunch of leaves, tied 
before and behind. ‘ Those under the British influence were 


* Col. Dalton thus writes about the juangs in his DescripHwe EthnoUgy of 
Bengal, p. 155 

*• The females of the group (the juangs of Keunjhar) had not amongst 
them a particle of clothing. Their sole covering for purposes of decency con- 
sisted in a girdle composed of several strings of beads from which depended 
before and behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed fig-leaves 
together and made themselves aprons. The Juangs are not so far advanced ; 
they take young shoots of t^e A'san (Terminalia tomentosaj, or any tree with 
young soft leaves, and arranging them so as to form a flat and ^le-like 
surface of the required sire, the sprigs are simply stuck in the girdle, fore 
and aft, and the toilet is complete. The girls were well developed and finely 
formed specimens of the race, and as the light leafy costume let the outlines 
of the figure entirely nude, they would have made good studies for sculpture. 
Next day they came to my tent at noon, and whilst I conversed with the 
males on their customs, language, and religion, the girls sat nestled together 
in a corner for a long time silent and motionless as statues ; but after an hour 
or two elapsed, the crouching nymphs showed signs of life and symptoms 
of uneasiness, and more attentively regarding them, I found that great tears 
were dropping from the down-cast eyes like dew drops on the green leaves* 
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doBied in 1871 by order of Government, tod their native 
dilef was persuaded to do the same work for the others. This 
leaf-wearing tribe had no knowledge of the metals till quite 
lately, whee foreigners came among them, and no word exists 
in their language for iron, or any other metal. But this 
country abounds with flint weapons, so that the luangs form 
a remnant, to our own day, of the Stone Age. * Their huts ’ 
writes the officer who knows them best * are among the 
smallest that human beings ever deliberately constructed as 
dwellings. They measure about 6 feet by 8. The head of 
the family and all the females huddle together in this one 
shell, not much larger than a dog-kennel.’ The boys and the 
young men of the village live in one large building apart by 
themselves ; and this custom of having a common abode for 
the whole male youth of the hamlet is found among many of 
the aboriginal tribes in distant parts of India. The Kandhs 
of Orissa who kept up their old tribal ritual of human sacrifice 
until it was put down by the British in 1835-45, and the 
Santals in the west of Lower Bengal who rose in 1855, are 
examples of powerful and highly developed non* Aryan tribes.” > . 

Now, look at this brief survey of some of the wild tribes 
of the Dravidian and the Kolarian races of the Southern 
Peninsula, who are probably in the same primitive condition 
of savages to-day as their ancestors were in, thousands, nay 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, little removed from the 
state of brutes, living by the chase, eating human flesh and 
raw meat, some of them totally ignorant of the use of metals, 
and using flint weapons, as if mankind was still in its infancy 
and did not progress beyond the Stone Age^their women 
going nearly stark naked, and huddling together with the 


On my tenderly seeking the cause of their distress, I was told that the leaves 
were becoming dry, stiff and uncomfortable, and if they were not allowed 
to go to the woods for a change, the consequence would be serious, and they 
certainly could not dance It wis a bright, dry day, and the crisp rustling, 
as they rose to depart, confirmed the statement.*’ 

^ Sn^chpadia Britannica^ Vol. XII, p. 477> fNtnth Edition). 
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diief of the family la kennel^butt, 6 fe^t by S, and many tribes 
possessing no marriage-laws or custom to speak of^I say^ 
just look at this picture and think whether these men/ even if 
they were not in a far worse condition thousands of years ago» 
could ever immigrate from far-off Central Asia over the snowy 
ranges of the Himilaya, across rapid and wide rivers, and 
deep impassable seas, and dreary deserts, to the plains of the 
Punjab or the hilly forest-tracts of Central and Southern 
India. Even if the Aryans be regarded as immigrants to 
Sapta-Sindhu, and supposed to have waged a long sanguinary 
warfare (which we cannot bring ourselves to think to be at all 
likely) with these primitive savages of the Stone Age, who 
had nothing but rude stone weapons and missiles for offence 
or defence, and were therefore no match for their superior 
adversaries,— -and ^to have driven them to the Southern 
peninsula, how could these savages cross the sea over the 
Gangetic trough and the Rdjput^i Sea, of whose existence 
we find unmistakable evidence in the Rgveda ? Such a 
feat would be impossible for naked savages to accomplish, 
as it would be impossible for the fauna and flora to do. The 
fact of the matter is that the Dra vidian or the Kolarian races 
never came from Central Asia to the Punjab, nor did they 
ever come into* conflict or contact with the Aryans during 
Rgvedic time^; that Sapta-Sindhu was a distinct country 
from Southern India, cut off as it was by seas ; that the 
Aryans were as much autochthones in Sapta-Sindhu as these 
wild tribes were in'^outhern India which, as we have seen, 
formed part of a huge continent extending front Burma and 
South China to Eastern and Southern Africa, ahd as far south 
as Australia ; that these savages, though looking like men, 
were little removed from the condition of anthfopoid apes or 
brutes, in which some of their tribes are still to be found ; that 
they passed through the palaeolithic and the neolithic stages 
of development, of which they have left ample evidences in the 
valley gravels of the Narmada, and in the flint weapons found 
scattered throughout the Southern Peninsula as far north as 
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Raniganj and Rajmehal in Bengal, and of which the Juanga 
of Orissa are still the living survivals; that some of the 
Kolarian tribes, notably the Santals, and some of the Dra« 
vidians living in the southern -most part of the Peninsula, 
notably the Cholas, the Pagdyas, and the Cheralas or Keralas, 
circumstanced as they were, and probably having come in 
contact with the Aryans, learnt the use of the metals and made 
some progress towards civilisation, but the rest remained in 
their rude primitive condition, and as ignorant as ever of the 
arts of civilised life. That these savages of Southern India 
were autochthonous would further be proved by the undoubted 
fact that the aboriginal tribes in Southern and Western 
Australia use almost the same words for /, thou^ he, we, you 
&c., as the fishermen on the Madras coast, and resemble in 
many ways the Madras Hill tribes, as in the use of their 
national weapon, the boomerang.’*^ There is also some lin- 
guistic affinity between the Dravidian languages and the 
languages in some of the islands in the distant Pacific Ocean. 
As a writer says : That some of the islands in the distant 
Pacific Ocean were peopled either from the Dravidian settle* 
ments in India, or from an earlier common source, remains a 
conjectural induction of philosophers rather than established 
fact.’’ ^ It would certainly not have remained a conjectural 
induction of philosophers, but would have been an established 
ethnological fact by this time, had the fact of Southern India 
forming part of a huge continent, now submerged, but extend- 
ing in ancient times from the coasts of the Pacific Ocean to 
Sooth Africa and Australia been taken into account. A large 
portion of the continent having been submerged, the remnants 
of it, with their human inhabitants, became isolated and sepa- 
rated from one another by wide oceans, and the only evidences 
of their having once belonged to the same continent are now 
to be found in the similarities of their fauna, flora, original 
human inhabitants and their languages, such as have survived 

^ Encydopmiia Britmnnica, V0I. Ill, p. 776 (Ninth Edition). 

> /*«., p. 778. 
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the changes and modifications imposed upon them by time, 
circumstances, and altered environments. ^ 

There can thus be no doubt that the Kolarian and the 
Dravidian races were the original inhabitants of Southern 
India, and the theory of their having been immigrants from 
Central Asia first to the Punjab, and then, through the 
pressure of the invading Aryans, to the Southern Peninsula, 
is more fanciful than real. It is also certain that when the 
Indo-Oceanic Continent or Lemuria was submerged, it was 
inhabited by human beings in very low stages of development, 
and this is proved by the esistence of aboriginal savages in 
South Africa, Australia, Southern India, and the islands in 
the Indian Ocean and of the Indian Archipelago, who, though 
probably belonging to the same human family, became 
isolated and separated from one another, and developed 


* As a farther Ulustration of the point we may mention the Veddas of 
Ceyion and the Sakais and Semangs of the Malay Peninsula who wonderfuUj 
resemble one another in their physical features. Mr. Thurston in hit introduc* 
tion to Cosfst Md Tribn of Southern India (p. 33) writes : *' Speaking of the 
Sakais, the same authorities (Skeat and Blagden) state that ' in evidence of their 
striking resemblance to the Veddas, it is worth remarking that one of the 
brothers, Sarasin, who had lived among the Veddas and knew them very well, 
when shown a photograph of a typical Sakai, at first supposed it to be a photo* 
graph of a Vedda.’ For myself when I siw the photographs of Sakais publish* 
ed by Skeat and Blagden, it was difficult to realize that I was not looking at 
pictures of Kadirs, Paniyans, Kurumbas or other jungle folk of Soaihem India.*’ 
This testimony also goesdo prove the existence of the lost Indo-Oceanic cohti* 
Bent which was peopled by these allied tribes. .The linguistic affinity also has 
been established by Pater Schmidt in his Die Uon-Khmer* VUher among the 
following groups of langttages.*-The Munda languages of India, Nikobar spoken 
in the Nikobar islands ; Khasi spoken in the Khasi Hilb of Assam ; Palong 
Wa, and Riang of Salwtb basin, Upper Burma ; Sakai and Semang languagss 
0! the Malay Peninsula, and the Mon-Khmer languages. Dr. Kooow also, 
working from the point of view of India proper, has been sble to show t h a t tlie 
Munda languages an connected with Mon-Khmer. These allied groups of 
languages bate baen styled Austro-Asiatic by Schmidt who postulates the eaii> 
leaoa of an Attstfo-AsiBtic rnce diaracterised by long or madlamhoad, hod- 
sontal imn-oblique ceyes, broad nostrils, dark skin, more or laas wavy hair and 
short or medium stature.** {aide R. Chanda's The indo^deyan Kueei, p. 10). 
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distin^uithing characteiistios harmoniously with the changes 
of their environments and climate. 

I have spoken only of the Dravidian and Kolarian abori- 
gines of Southern India, but along with them should be 
mentioned the savage tribes inhabiting the hills of Upper 
Burma, Assam, Tippera and the North-East frontier of India, 
who belong to the Mongolian family These are the Abors, 
the Akas, the Mishmis, the N&gis, the Ch&kmas and others 
who, in some pre-historic time, had probably lived side by 
side vntb the forefathers of the present Mongolians and the 
Chinese, and crossed over into India through the north-eastern 
passes. ** Some of the hill languages in Eastern Bengal 
says a writer, preserve Chinese terms, others contain Mongo- 
lian. Thus the NAg&s in Assam still use words for Mrse and 
Ttfa/er, which might almost be understood in the streets of 
Canton ” ’ 

These wild tribes probably drove the Kolarians from 
these hilly tracts and the spurs of the Eastern Himalaya into 
the Southern Peninsula. It will be in the recollection of our 
readers that Mr. H. F. Blanford has said that the ancient land 
of the Southern Peninsula “extended some distance to the 
north of the present Gangetic delta/’ connecting itself with 
the Khasi Hills and Upper Assam. A contributor to the 
Encyclopcsdia Britannica writes : “ It is highly probable that 
the Jurrasic and Cretaceous roast-line ran across the northern 

part of the Bay of Bengal Probably the Jurrasic traps of 

the Rajmehal Hills, west of the Delta of the Ganges, were 
continuous with those of Sylhct and the Delta.” If we bear 
in mind this connection of the Deccan or Southern India with 
the hilly tracts of Assam and Sylhet, we shall be able ta under- 
stand the signihcance of the following observations made by 
Mr. J. F. Hewett : “ That they (the Kolarian tribes) came 
from the East is shown by the following facts : First, they 

^ Bneyehpadia Britannica, Vol. XU, p. 777- (Ninth Edition). 

• JSncy. p. 726 , 
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themselves always say that they did so ; secondly, the most 
powerful and purest Kolarian tribes are found in the east ; 
thirdly, their languages are allied to those used on the Bhahma. 
ptttra and the Irawaddy by the Kambojans and the Assam- 
ese.’’ ^ The correctness of this belief or tradition among 
the Kolarians would be clearly proved, if we remembered that 
the lost Southern Continent extended as far east as Burtna 
and South China. The invasion of the Mongolian wild tribes 
must have driven them to the south-west right into the heart 
of the modern Indian Peninsula. They could not of course 
advance directly westwards, as their progress was barred ^y 
the existence of the^ sea over the Gangetic trough. But some 
of these tribes, for instance, the Kurkis, marched westward 
through the Peninsula and are now found some 400 miles 
distant from the hilly country inhabited by the Santals, with 
no tradition among them of a common origin. 

The Dravidians occupied the western and the southern 
borders of the Peninsula where their descendants are still found 
in very large numbers. It seems that their evolution was far 
in advance of that of the Kolarians, and they made rapid 
progress towards civilisation after they had come in contact 
with the highly civilised Aryans in post-Rgvedic times, 
when the Soutfiern Peninsula became connected with Sapta- 
Sindhu by the upheaval of the bed of the Rdjput^nft Sea. 
It was a descendant of the great sage Agastya of Rgvedic 
fame, who, as we h^ve already said, first led an Aryan colony 
to the south from Sapta-Sindhu, by^ crossing the dried-up 
ocean and the Vindhya mountains. Another decendant ef 
this Agastya was a contemporary of the great R&ma, the 
hero of V&lmlki’s R 4 miyat^a, king of Kosala, which was then 
a flourishing country in the Gangetio plain, stretching far 
into the Peninsula. The Aryan colonization of the Deccan 
must, therefore, have occurred thousands of years after the 
composition of the most ancient hymns, of the ^Lgveda. 


^ Journil of the Royal Asiatic Sorlf^y. and 18I9. 
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The poet Vftlmlki, who was a contemporary of Rima, and 
had his hermitage or asrdma near the Chitrakuta Hills, about 
ten kroias to the south of modern Pray&ga or Allahabad, 
knew partly from personal experience, and partly from 
hearsay, of the extremely savage, nay fierce brute-like condi- 
tion of the dark human denizens of the hills and extensive 
forests of Central and Southern India, and called them by 
the hateful names of Vdnaras (lit. forest-men, or monkeys), 
and Hdksasas^ the aters of raw meat and human flesh. The 
Vdnaras lived in Ki9kindhyi which is identified with modern 
Mysore, and therefore undoubtedly belonged to the Dravidian 
race; but though they fought their enemies with stones and 
branches of trees, showing that they still remained in the 
Stone Age of human progress, they were more morally 
advanced than the Rik9asas who were full of brutal instincts 
and propensities and scarcely resembled human beings. 
The Mundavers and the Puliers of the Anamalai Hills of 
Southern India, the Juangs of Orissa and the Andamanese 
of the Bay of Bengal would be described as Rd.k9asas by 
a modern poet, as Vilmiki described their forefathers, 
thousands of years ago. In the Aitareya Br&hma^a says. 
Professor Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, * which is anterior to the 
whole of the so-called classical Sanskrit Literature, the sage 
Vi§v&mitra is represented to have condemned by a curse the 
progeny of fifty of his sons to * live on the borders’ of the 
Aryan settlements, and these, it is said, were the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and Mutibhas, and the descen- 
dants of Vi^vimitra formed a large portion of the Dasyus.”^ 
The Andhras are the Telugu people, and it is likely that 
Aryan colonies led by the descendants of Vigvimitra w^re 
established ih Southern India in post-^gvedic times ; and 
the Aryans, having freely mixed with the original inhabitants, 
were as proportionately degraded as the aboriginal tribes 

> Aii, Brah. VII. i8. 

* Prof. Sir R. G. Bhandtrkar’s *' Early History o/tho Dokian,** Edo, 1884, 
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were uplifted. The age in which the great Sanskrit Grammar- 
ian» Piuini, flourished is now admitted to be the seventh 
century B.C., t.e. to sayt he had flourished long before Buddha 
was born. From the absence of the names of any country 
south of Kaccha (Cutch), Avanti, Kosala, Karuya and 
Kalinga in Pi^ini's Grammar, Professor Bhandarkar draws 
the following inference : ** Supposing that the non-occurrence 
of the name of any country farther south in Pd^ini’s work is 
due to his not having known it, a circumstance which, looking 
to the many names of places in the north that he gives, 
appears very probable, the oonclusion follows that in his 
time the Aryas were confined to the north of the Vindhya, 
but did proceed o^ communicate with the northern-most 
portion of the Eastern coast, not by crossing that range, but 
avoiding it by taking an easterly course.”^ This, we are 
afraid^ is another good illustration of the dangers of argument 
turn ex silentie. The omission of the name of Rdma in 
Pdpini’s work, though the word occurs in the ^gveda as the 
name of a powerful and generous king,^ albeit not 
of Kosala, cannot certainly prove that the Rgveda 
is a later work than Pdi^ini’s. Similarly, it would be 
wrong to argue that because no countries south of the 
Vindhya are mentioned in Pd^ini's work, therefore he was 
not acquainted with them, or the Aryas did not settle in 
Southern India as colonists during or before his time. Such 
wrong inferences would be easily avoided, if we remembered 
that PApini’s Grammar was composed to help thfe understand- 
ing of the derivation, formation and use of such important 
words as are mainly found in the Vedio and post^Vedic 
Literatures, and bis omission to mention one word or another 
in his book did not affect ancient history in any way. As a 
matter of fact, the Oeocan began to be colonized by the 
Aryan settlers soon after the means of communication with 
that country by land had been effected by the upheaval or 
* Bhaodarkar’t HUHfy tfikt D$hkan, P. 6. 
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drying up of the bed of the RSjputSni Sea and the formation 
of the Gangetic plains. As we have already said, a doscood* 
ant of Agastya was the first to cross the Vindhya, and lead 
an Aryan colony to the south. It is very likely that some 
descendants of VUvSmitra also followed in his footsteps, and 
having settled in the Deccan, mingled with the original 
inhabitants by ties of marriage, and produced the Andhra 
people. But this must have happened several thousands of 
years, ago, and not after 700 B.C. as wrongly suggested, 
nay, concluded by Professor Bhandarkar. A conclusion 
like this would be not only unreasonable, but highly 
misleading, to say the least 

As I have already said, even in Hlgvedio times, the 
Pai^is or Vadiks who were a branch of the Aryan race and 
lived on the eastern coasts of Sapta-Sindhu, which afforded 
safe harbour to their merchant-ships, and supplied them with 
excellent timber for ship-bulding from the spurs of the 
Himilaya, and who were hated by their Aryan brethem not 
only for their extreme avarice and niggardliness, but also 
for their not subscribing to the tenets of the orthodox Aryan 
faith, came in contact, in the course of their voyages, with the 
inhabitants on the coasts of the Southern Continent, though 
the configuration of the coast-line in those early days must 
have been quite different b’qm that of the* present Southern 
Peninsula, and imparted to them some of their culture. But 
the persecutions of these dissenting and avaricious people 
by the Rgvedic Aryans gradually drove them away from 
the country, and their expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu became 
complete, when the Rijpul&na Sea was dried up, thereby 
barring all passage of their ships to the open sea. This 
must have decided their leaving Sapta-Sindhu for good, and 
made them seek other convenient sea-coasts for planting 
new colonies. It is just possible that some 0! them settled 
for a time on the Malabar coast of the present Southern 
Peninsula, not only for the sake of the rich indigenous 
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products of the country, but also because Indian teak was 
plentiful there, which afforded excellent timber for ship- 
building. During their sojourn on this coast, they must have 
come in contact with the original inhabitants of the Dravidian 
race, notably the Cholas and the Pft^dyas, who lived in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula, and were thus in a position 
to receive a portion of Aryan culture. It may be surmised 
that it was from the Pa^is that they first learnt the use of 
the metals like iron, copper and gold, and the art of ship- 
building. This intercourse with the Aryan merchants, 
carried on for a long time, must have resulted in their uplift 
and ultimate superiority over the other branches of the 
Dravidian race, and civilised them to a degree beyond the 
reach of the latter. The opening up of the overland route 
also from Sapta-Sindhu helped many Aryan tribes to settle 
in the Deccan along fhe western sea-coast ; and JanasthAna, 
Gujarat, Saurifftra and Ki9kindhyA (Mysore) became well- 
known Aryan settlements, where the Aryans remained 
engaged, from generation to generation, in spreading light 
and culture among the savage inhabitants of the dark 
Peninsula in ancient times. But the mountainous regions 
of Central India, and the dark, impenetrable, extensive and 
primeval fqrests of the Peninsula remained inaccessible to 
the Aryans for a considerable length of time, which accounts 
for the primitive savage condition of most of their human 
denizens down to recent times. 

The Pa^is, it be said here, l^ad a restless spirit of 
adventure, and there is evidence to prove that some of them 
settled in Mesopotamia, and afterwards on the sea-coast of 
Syria, in the islands of the Mediterranean Sea, and on the 
north coast of Africa, trading along the sea-coasts of Southern 
Europe and even the coasts of Great Britain and Norway, 
and spreading Aryan culture — such as was left to them after 
their banishment from Sapta-Sindhu and their long sojourn 
in foreign countries among the savage populations of the 
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lands they visited. These Pa^is were the ancestors of the 
Phoenicians of history. They could not, however, help getting 
mingled with the natives of the different conntries they visited 
and colonized, and gradually lost their characteristics as an 
Aryan people. We shall tell the interesting story of their 
expansion in another chapter, and show how they were 
instrumental in spreading Aryan culture in the west, just as 
the European merchants and adventurers in modem times 
have been instrumental in spreading Western civilisation in 
the East, which only proves the truth of the adage that 
** History repeats itself.” Be that as it may, there can be 
no question that the Cholas and the Piqtdyas of Southern 
India were greatly benefited by their having come in 
contact with the Pa^is on the one hand, and the Aryan 
settlers from the north on the other, and ultimately developed 
a civilisation which was neither purely Aryan, nor purely 
Dravidian, but a mixture of both, though the note of the 
former was dominant. The Cholas and the Pg^dyas emulated 
the Pa^b In their spirit of adventure, and in later times, 
under the guidance of their Aryan masters, founded colonies 
in Mesopotamb and Egypt that played important parts in 
the history of the ancient world. We shall deal with that 
story more fully in subsequent chapters. Suffice here to say 
that of the Dravidian and the Kolarian races peopling the 
Indian Peninsula, the Cholas and the Pl^dyas were probably 
the first to be influenced and uplifted by Aryan civilisation 
and culture, which they helped to spread, along with the 
Pa^b or Phoenicbns, in Western Asia, Northern Africa and 
Southern Europe, and which formed the bask, as it were, of 
the Semitic and European civilisations. > 

Such then, was the Indian Peninsula in Rgvedic times 
and after. 1 hope that my readers have been fully convinced 
that the Dravidian and the Kolarian races* were not immi- 
grants to India from Central Asia, but were autochthones in 


• rOf A^dix (O to this Chifiter. 
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the now lost Indo^Oceinic Continest, of which Southern 
India is one of the remnants. Sir Herbet Risley does not 
support the view of Sir William Hunter and Mr. Hewett 
about their Central Asiatic home on ethnological and other 
grounds, ' and Mr. H. R. Hal! also agrees with Sir Herbert 
Risley in making them the original Inhabitants of the Indian 
Peninsula, where the Dravidians had developed a civilisation 
%vhich was taken to Mesopotamia, and formed the basis of 
the Semitic civilisation.^ It is gratifying to hnd that these 
views find a strong corroboration in the geological evidence 
that we have adduced in this chapter regarding Southern 
India forming part of a separate continent, entirely cut off 
from Sapta-Sindhu in ancient* times, which continued to exist 
as such down to Rgvedic times. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

(A) The Deccan or Daksina'patha. 

Professor D. R. Bbandsrksr in his Carmichael Lectures (1918), p. 3 , has 
picked out the expression dak^ir^padd from l^gveda, x. 6f, 8, meaning 
* with southward foot,’ and used with reference to a man who is expelled to the 
Sooth. **This,” rightlx observes the Professor, ** cannot of course denote the 
Dmk^infdpuika or Southern India, as we understand it, but rather the country 
lying beyond the world then inhabited by the Aryans ” This country, which 
was apparently a place for banishment, was probably the strip of desert lying 
to the south of Sapta^Sindhu along the northern coasts of the Rajputana Sea, 
and an exile deported to this region was literally between the Devil and the 
Onep Sea. The desert (Sk. mafu from far, to die) was not fit for human 
hidritation, as it afforded neither shelter nor food, and was regarded as a 
veritable region of Death, ^ence, the south warded! ruction probably came to 
be asiociated with the direction over which Yrma, the Lord of Death, presided. 


^ The People ef India, pp. 47-48 Sir H. Risley says : ” It is extremely 
improbaSle that a large body of very black and conspicuously long-headed 
types should have come from the one region of the earth which is peopled 
exclusively by races with broad beads and yellow complexioos. With this we 
may dismiss the theory which assigna a trens-Himalayan origin to the 
DravidUns.’* 

* The Ancient HUten^ if the Nenr Etui, pp. 17^-74. 
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The expresfioB dak^t^peUd therefore does sot seen to be at all coaneeted 
with Dak^i^dpatka, 

(B) Miocini and Pliocinb Man. 

Archaeologists are not yet agreed about the existence of Miocene Man, 
though that of Pliocene Man is admitted. Dr. Keith says : *• There b not a 
single fact known to me which makes the exiittenee of a human form in the 
Miocene period an imposMbility.*' (Tht Antiquity of Man, p, 511 Ed., 1916^. 

Judging from the analogy of other spepies,” says Lord Avebury in his 
Prehistoric Times (Ch. Xilt p. 403), **1 am disposed to think that in 
Miocene period man was probably represented by anthropoid apes, more neirly 
resembling us than do any of the existing quadrumana. We need not, komsaer, 
expect necessarily to find the proofs in Europe ; out nearest teloMms in ike 
animal kingdom are confined to hot^ almost to tropical climates ; and though 
we know that during parts of the Miocene period, the climate of Europe was 
warmer than at present, so that monkeys lived much north of their preaent 
limits, still it is in the warmer regions of the earth that we may r e as o na bly find 
the earliest traces of the human raeof* 

It is therefore extremely probable that man first evolved out of anthropoid 
apes in the Tropics and not in the Torrid IZone. He emigrated to this regioo 
after it had become habitable in consequence of a change of climate. The 
relics of man found in this region are therefore not necessarily the earliest. It 
is within the bounds of possibility that man appeared in India in the Miocene 
epoch, as the relics discovered In Further India go to show. (Clodd's Story of 
Primitive Man, p. 23) The geographical distribution of land and water in India 
in the Pleistocene epoch and later agrees to a vciy large extent with the 
description of land and water in the ^tgveda, which emboldens ns to swmisa 
that Pleistocene man at any rate attained some degree of civilisation in SapCa- 
Sindhu, as suggested by some of the earliest hymns of the Igtgveda. It will 
surely be regarded as a very bold surmise, but we are forced to it hy the 
irresistible evidence found in the ^gveda. The following literature about 
Pliocene and Miocene man is taken from Prehistoric Times (1913), pp. 399. 

403- 

.M. Desnoyers has called attention to some marks noticed by him on bones 
found in the upper Pliocene beds of St Prest, and belonging to the BUphas 
meridioHalis, Rhinoceros leptorhinus. Hippopotamus major, several species of 
deer (including the gigantic Megieeros Carmutorum, Laugel), and two spedes 

of Bos, which he considers to be of human origin At the anne place 

(St. Prest), that indefatigable archmolpgist, M. b'Abbd Bourgeois, has more 
recently discovered worked flinU, including flakes, awb and aciapers. but 
unfortunately there is some doubt as to the stratignphical relatioos of the bed 
in which they occurred. Moreover, some authorities consider these beds to be 

interglacial In the interglacial ooabbeds of Dflmten Prof. Rfltimeyur has 

found a fragment apparently of rough basket or wattle work. The InterpreUXioii 
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in this case again has been questioned, but Prof. Schwendener, who has recently 
examined the specimens with great care; is decidedly of opinion that it is of 
human workmanship. 

** At the meeting of Spezzia of the * Soci^td Italienne des Sciences 
Naturelles,” Prof. G- Ramorino exhibited some bones of Pliocene, Age, said to 
bear marks of knives. 

M. Capellini also has described certain bones supposed to belong to the 
same geological period, which, in his opinion, bear marks of flint knives 

** Dr Dubois has discovered in Java, in a layer apparently of Pliocene 
Age, to judge from the other mammalian remains, the upper part of the skull, 
a thigh bone and two teeth of an animal about as large as a chimpanzee, which 
he regards as having been intermediate between man and the anthropoid apes, 
and there is this strong support of his view that while the remains, in the 
opinion of some eminent^authorities, are those of an anthropoid ape, allied to 
the existing gibbons, others are equally convinced that they are those of a low 
type of man 

»Dr. NSetling of the Geological Survey of India, has also recorded 
unquestionable flint flakes found in Burma with remains of Rhinoceros peri* 
meiisis, and Hippotherium (Hipparion) Antelopinum, in strata considered to 
belong to the Pliocene period. 

Some archaeologists even consider that we have proof of the presence 
of man in Miocene times. Thus M. Bouigeois has found in Calcaire de Beauce, 
near Pontlevoy, many flints which have been subjected to the action of heat, 
and others which he considers to show marks of human workmanship. On the 
age of the deposit there is still some difference of opinion, and the action of 
Are, though it points strongly to, does not absolutely prove, the presence ot 
man. These interesting specimens were found in a stratum which contains the 
remains of Acerotherium, an extinct animal allied to the Rhinoceros, and 
beneath a bed which contains the Mastodon, Dinotherium, and Rhinoceros. 
The enormous number of these cracked flints also throws some doubt on their 
being of human origin. ^ 

In the Materiaux pour 1 ’ Histoire de PHomme for 1870 is a figuie of a 
flint flake found by M. Tardy in the Miocene beds of Aurillac (Auvergne), 
together with the remains of Dinotherium giganteum, and Machairodus 

iatidens From the figure given there can be no reasonable doubt that it is 

of human workmanship. M. Delaunay also has called attention to a rib, found 
by him at Pouaned (Maine et Loire), and belonging to a well known miocene 
species, the Halitherium fossile; this bears certain maiks which closely 
resemble those which might have been made by flint implements. M. Hanny 
gives a good figure of this interesting specimen. Whether, however, we have 
conclusive evidence of the existence of man in Miocene times is a question on 
which archaeologists are still of different opinions.” 
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The huratn remains discovered at Piltdown (Sussex) are regarded as 
belonging to the Pliocene man, the ** Dawn Man ” as he is called. With 
regard to the epoch in which the Piltdown race flourished, Dr. Keith says : 
“ Dr. Dawson and Dr. Smith Woodward were ultra cautions assigning a 
Pleistocene date to the remains found at Piltdown. All the evidence seems to 
point to a Pliocene age.” (The Antiquity of Man., p. 315.) 

(C) The Pandvas. 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael Lectures for igiB, {.Calcutta) 
says that the Pandyas were the descendants of an Aryan tribe, named Pal^u, 
who efnigrated to the south from the Punjab. " There was ” he sajre ” a tribe 
called Pal^u, round about Mathura, and when a section of them went south- 
wards and were settled there, they were called Pa^yas. This is clear, I think, 
from KAty&yaca*8 Vdrtika, Pandor-dyan, which means that the suffix ya was 
to be attached not to PaiQl^u, the name of the father of the Pan^avas, but to 
Pan^u, which was the name of a Kaatfiya tribe as well as a country. Evi- 
dently Pa^^ya denotes the descendants of the Paff u tribe, and must have been 
so called when they migrated southwards and established themselves there.” 
(P. 10). But who were these Pan^iusP We do not find their name men- 
tioned in the Rgveda, though the word Pant occurs frequently. The consonant 
n is pronounced as nd, and the correct pronounciation of Pani would be Pa^i‘ 
Had this word any connection with Pain^ up I have reasons to think, it had 
The Panis lived on the eastern sea-shores of Sapta-Sindhu. on the high banks 
of the Gang.l, and probably also of the Yamuna Many left Sapt.i-Sindhu 
after the bed of the Rajputana Sea had been unheaved, and settled on the 
Malabar coast, and these Panis or Panels were probably the ancestors of the 
Pandyas who, however, represented a mixed race of Aryans and Dravidians, 
and developed a civilisation which was afterwards taken to Egypt. (PVde 
Chapters Xli & XHI). 
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CHAPTER VIL 

TIB AIYAR TVBBS OF 8APT4-S1RDIU AID TIB Uk'm AND 
TIB DASYU8 OP TIB MVBDA, 

We will now revert to a further account of ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, and describe the people that inhabited in 
l^edic times. Sapta*Sindhu, as we have already seen, 
was the original home of the ancient Aryans who lived there, 
divided into tribes or clans in accordance with their religious 
beliefs and different grades of development. Some of them 
had a homogeneous development in religious thoughts and 
sentiments ; and they were like one people,— though living 
in separate kingdoms under the rule of separate kings, yet 
practising the same religious rites and ceremonies, worship- 
ping the same Gods, observing the same scKial customs, and 
speaking the same language. These tribes were the 
Paiicajanas and the PaUcakfsth of the l^eda. What the 
names of these tribes exactly were, it is difficult to ascertain ; 
but from the frequent mention of the Anus^ the Druhyus^ 
the YaduSf the Turbaies^iht Tfisus^ihe Purus Bhara* 
ias, it may be surmised that a combination of these represent- 
ed the five (Principal tribes, known as PaUca/aHos, with a 
homogeneous development in civilisation. For example, the 
Yadus and the TurbaSes were regarded as one tribe like 
the Tftsos and ^the Bharatas. There were many other 
Aryan tribes in Sapta-Sindhu, not holding the same 
religious views, or observing the same social customs as 
the Five Tribes who, therefore, hated them add kept 
themselves as much aloof from their contact as possible. 
The Five Tribes were fond of performing the Soma sacrifice, 
and prided themselves on their designation of sacrificers. 
The sacrifices were mainly performed in honour of Indra who 
shared the offerings with the other principal Devas whom 
the five Aryan tribes worshipped. Those Aryan tribes who 
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did not perform the Soma sacrifice, or believe In the supra* 
ma^ or even the existence of Indra, were put down as 
non^sacrificers, Ddsas, Dasyus, and unworthy of even being 
called me. To quote Ragoxin again : ** To an Aryan Hindu, 
the man who owned the Soma and did not press it was a 
hopeless reprobate. In fact, he divided mankind into * press* 
ers,* and * not pressers, * the tatter word being synonymous with 
' enemy * and * godless barbarians ’ ^ This undoubtedly 

bespeaks a degree of religious intolerance among the ancient 
Aryans, which would not ordinarily be suspected. We sliall 
see later on to what lamentable lengths it went in andent 
Aryan society. 

To understand clearly why in a country inhabited by the 
same race and family of human beings from the very earliest 
times, there are diversity of culture and different grades in 
the development of social and religious institutions, It will be 
necessary for us to refer briefly to the different stages through 
which man had to pass in all lands and dimes in bis onward 
march towards progress. It is an established fact that primi- 
tive man was at first a nomad, never confining himself to one 
place, but roaming about in quest of food, only settling 
or rather hanging about' for sometime in places that 
afforded him sufficient edibles and shelter, and abandoning 
that place again in search of ** fresh fields and pastures new.^’ 
He was also by nature a vegetarian, and not a carnivorous 
animal, as is sometimes wrongly supposed. It was only when 
fruits and edible heibs were not found in abundance that he 
had recourse to the flesh of animals, birds and insects, 
which he had to kill for his support with rude weapons of 
stones or bones. A particular habit, contracted through force 
of drcumstances, tended to persist and continue, even though 
the circumstances that had produced it no longer existed. 
Thus, a primitive man who once contracted the habit of sub* 
sisting on flesh would not easily give it up, even if fruits and 
herbs that would maintain his life were found in abundance. 


* KmNc /MU* p. i7t. 
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But animals and birds, whose flesh was used as food, were 
not always available ; and the second stage of the primitive 
man’s development was marked by his desire to secure them 
alive, and stock them against future wants. ^ This necessity 
for keeping livestock gradually developed in him the art of 
taming and domesticating wild animals. Some animals were 
more easily tamed and domesticated than others, as for 
instance, the goat, the sheep, and cattle ; and these were the 
first to be tamed. Thus, the primitive hunter gradually de- 
veloped into the primitive cattle-keeper or herdsman. Cattle 
or pa§u now became veritable wealth to him, and the posses- 
sor or owner thereof was considered rich or well-to-do, as 
thei/ possession put him above want. The milk of cattle was 
found nutritious, and as the animals multiplied every year, 
some of them could also be slaughtered for food in times of 
necessity, without tbe number of heads being diminished to 
any appreciable extent. But the possession of cattle imposed 
upon him the duty of pasturing them ; and so, he had to take 
them out to places that afforded them good grazing and 
supplied them with abundant water. Thus, the nomadic 
hunter still remained the nomadic cattle-keeper. 

In course of time, however, wild corn was discovered and 
it was found by observation that by cultivation, the seed 


* It is related in \.\^t I aittirtya SamkUd (vii 1. 1. 4>6) that Prajipati or 
the Creator first created Brahm^iiis amoag men and goats among brutes from his 
mouth ; then he created RAjanyas among men and sheep among brutes from his 
chest and arms ; afterwards, he created Vaifiyas among men and cows among 
brutes from his belly, and lastly he created Sudras among men and 
horses among brutes The order in which the goat, the sheep, the cow and the 
horse are said to have been created shows the order in which tbcw animals 
were domesticated by the primitive Aryans in long and gradual coarse of Umt. 
It is curioiis that though the cow is held sacred and classed udth Brihma^cs in 
the later religious literature of the Hindus, the goat has been given precedence 
in the SamhitA, and coupled with tfie Brf hmi^as ; but the ebove description 
pidmbly represents the true order in which these animals were domesticated 
and brought to the use of the primitive Aryans, or for the matter of that, of 
primitive men. 
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improved in quality and the corn in quantity, and accordingly 
cultivation was resorted to by some of the nomads, who how- 
ever had soon to give up or modify their nomadic life, in as 
much as the corn, as long as it remained in the fields, re- 
quired to be carefully tended and protected from the attack of 
birds and beasts, or worse still, human pilferers. After the 
crops were harvested, they had to be thrashed out from the 
sheaves, the grains winnowed, and the surplus product stored 
for future use. The necessity for performing all these duties 
naturally curbed their nomadic propensities, and induced 
them to settle permanently near their corn-fields. The 
cattle, however, were important and indispensable adjuncts 
to agriculture, as it was with the help of oxen that the fields 
were ploughed, and the corn harvested home. Though the 
stalks or straws supplied them with nutritious fodder, they 
still required to be pastured and were actually taken out, 
during a part of the year, to rich pastures, far or near. But 
there was a large number of tribes who still remained in the 
hunting stage of their development and lived by the chase, 
and there were others who were nomads, and roamed about 
with their cattle and families from place to place, and these 
people naturally felt tempted to steal the cattle of the settled 
population and actually stole and drove them away. 

The settled and agricultural Aryans of Sapta-fiindhu had 
passed through all these stages of development when the 
Rgvedic hymns began to he composed ; but there were still 
in that land those of the race, who remained in the primitive 
stage of hunters, or in the nomadic stage of cattle-keepers, 
lagging far l»ehind in the race of life, and unable to keep pace 
with their more advanced brethern. They constituted the 
very dregs of society — the pests and curse of the country — 
and were called by the hateful names of Ddsas and Dasyt 
<.e., slaves and robbers. The robbers were notorious catt 
lifters, who generally lived in the deep recesses of the forests, 
beyond the reach of civilised men, or in inaccessible mountain 
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fastnessesi secure against attacks, and under cover of dark* 
ness, suddenly descended upon the peaceful agricultural 
population and carried away their cattle and goods, just as 
some of their descendants, the restless tribes on the North- 
Western frontier of India do even to the present day. The 
savage hunters mainly subsisted on flesh and killed the stolen 
animals for food, whose flesh they ate raw, or partially 
roasted or boiled ; and hence they were called raw meat- 
eaters and R&ksasas, persons from whom self-protection, 
was necessary. Our readers need not be surprised at the 
practice of eating raw-meat, that prevailed among the savage 
Aryans of ancient Sapta-Sindhu, for even in modern timed, 
the Baluchis, in whose veins still courses Aryan blood, are 
known to be fond of raw-meat. ’ The nomads in Sapta- 
Sindhu, like the present nomadic Iranis or Iranians who, by 
the way, are the surviving remnants of the ancient nomadic 
Aryans, were also petty traders who pitched their tents with 
their cattle, horses and dogs near civilised Aryan settlements, 
and bartered articles of trade for grains, gold, cattle or other 
articles of indigenous product. Though posing as honest 
traders by day, they waited for an opportunity to steal the 
cattle of the villagers at night, which they usually did, and 
mingling them with their own herds, swiftly moved away to 
other places beyond the reach of the outraged inhabitants. 
Sometimes, they were hotly pursued, and a free fight ensued 
between them and the villagers. As inhabitants of Sapta- 
Sindhu, they a^ well as the hunting savages were well 
acquainted with the use of iron weapons, though they were 
unable to manufacture them, and were as well armed for 
offensive purposes «s the settled Aryans. These gangs were 
led by powerful chiefs and many were the pitched battles 
that the settled Aryans fought with them. Occasionally, they 
proved such intolerable pests and so powerful that the chiefs 
or kings of the settled Aryans who, by the way, called 


* Vide account of the Baluchis ia the M. 
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themselves Kfstayak or agricolturists, and Viiahx U,, 
settlers ” (Weber), had to organize armed expeditions with 
a view to clear them oat of their territories and punish them, 
and thereby to assure their subjects of peaceful protection. 

As the hunters and the nomads roamed about the 
country without any fixed habitations, and were exposed to the 
inclemencies of all the weathers, they were naturally dark-com« 
plexioned, and not possessing the pure white complexion of 
the settled Aryans, were called by them ^'blacks'’ or ^‘blackies,'* 
not only in a literal, but also in a figurative sense to depict 
the blackness of their hearts. The frequent mention of 
“ black-skinned ’’ Dftsas and Dasyus in the ^veda does 
not refer, as is wrongly supposed, to the existence of 
black-skinned non-Aryans of the Dravidian or Kolarian 
stocks in Sapta-Sindhu — for they were entirely cut off from 
this land by the Southern and the Eastern Seas— but to these 
Aryan pests who, on account of their savage state and want 
of culture, were a disgrace to the race, and called “blacks,” 
just as an Englishmen would call an English robber or 
swindler a “ black-guard.” And this is the interpretation 
that some Western Sanskrit scholars feel disposed to put on 
the words “ black ” and “ black-skinned.” In this connection, 
it may be stated here that there is a notable instance of the 
use of the epithet “ black ” applied to the Vedic Aryans 
themselves by their enemies, the Iranians or Persians, who 
were also a branch of the Aryan race. In the Gdtkd Ustavaiti^ 
Zarathustra says; “12. That I will ask Thee, tell me it 
right, Thou living God, who is the religious man, and who 
the impious, after whom 1 wish to enquire. With whom of 
both is the black spirit ^ and with whom the bright one ? Is it 
not right to consider the impious man who attacks me or 
Thee, to be a black one?”i It would thus appear that a 
branch of the Aryan race, who were inimical to another, on 
account of difference of religious opinions, called the latter 

* Dr. Hauf*B Bssaj on the Sacred Language, Writings and Religion 
of the Partees ” Ed. 186a p. 151. 
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** blacks/* although they were admittedly a white people. 
We need not, therefore, at all wonder that the Rgvedic 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu called the dregs of their society 
*' blacks/* not only for their dark complexion but also for 
their dark life and character. 

The analogy of the “ black skin ’* was possibly drawn 
by the Rgvedic Aryans from the colour of the cloud which 
was regarded as the body of the demon, Vrtra, who also 
tormented the Aryans by captivating life-giving rains within 
its compass, and was compared, along with his hosts, to the 
Dflsas and Dasyus of Sapta-Sindhu, who stole the milk-giving 
cows of the settled Aryans. Hence, Vftra and his hosts 
were also designated by the names of Ddsas and Dasyus 
after the Aryan robbers and hunting savages. The rain- 
cloqds, by a furtlier stretch of analogy, were compared to 
milch-cows, the rumblings of the thunder to their lowings, 
and their ruddy, black and white colours to those of the cows. 
In all these descriptions and similes, w’e find the fact of the 
stealing of cows by the DSsas and the Dasyus from the 
settled Aryans uppermost in the mind of the Vedic bards, 
as this caused them very great anxiety, and oppressed their 
minds with sad and vindictive thoughts. 

After a careful analysis of the use of the word “ Dasyu ” 
in the Rgveda; Muir came to the following conclusion : I 
have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras, men- 
tioned in the ^vstda, with the view of discovering whether 
any 6f them could be regarded as of non -Aryan or indigenous 
origin ; but I have not observed any that appear to be of 
this character.” ^ Professor Roth also says in his Lexicon : 
“ It is but seldom, if at all, that the explanation of Dasyu as 
referring to the non-Aryans, the barbarians, is advisable.** 
Muir clearly says that none of the names of the Dasyus were 
of non-Aryan or indigenous origin. By the word indige- 
nous *’ he probably meant “ aboriginal,” as the black-skinned 


‘ Muir’s Original Sanskrit Textt vol. II, p, 387 Ed. 1871. 
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Draridians and Kolartao's were supposed to have been the 
original inhabitants of the Punjabi whom the Aryan invaders 
are said to have ousted from occupation and driven to the 
south. The Aryans not having been regarded as indigenous, 
the names of the Dasyus also were necessarily not regarded 
as “ indigenous by Muir. But in the light of the results of 
our present investigation, we should call these names 
indigenous, though, certainly Aryan, because the Dftsas and 
the Dasyus formhd the lowest dregs of Aryan society, and 
were as much autochthones in Sapta-Sindhu as the cultured 
Aryans themselves. They were merely the remnants of the 
very early stages of Aryan development, probably the dross 
and by-products of the race in the gradually purifying 
process of their evolution, — the laggers that could not 
accommodate their pace to that of their most advanced breth- 
ren, and were thus left far behind in the race, revelling in 
their primitive savage condition, as a distinct community, 
having very little in common with the cultured Aryans, except- 
ing blood and language which again was not the pure language 
as spoken by the cultured class, but a jargon, called Mleccha^ 
or corruption of Vedic Sanskrit. 

These Dfisas and Dasyus were also called Asuras and 
Rdksasas. The word Asura literally means '* powerful " 
and was at first used as an epithet of the Devas to denote 
their superhuman benehcient powers. But this meaning 
gradually degenerated, and the word came to denote all 
that was evil. The etymological meaning of the word, 
Rdksasa, according to the great Vedic commentator, Ykska, 
is “ one from whom protection is necessary ” ; and so, the 
word originally meant a formidable man capable of inflicting 
evil. Afterwards, the word came to mean a demon, or 
monster with three or more heads, destroying human life by 
means, visible or invisible, in fact, a supernatural evil being, 
or a lasus naturce. But the epithet, Rdksasa^ applied to the 
Dksas and the Dasyus, had undoubtedly its etymological sig-- 
nificance in the l^veda, and meant persons from whom 

*7 
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protecHon was necessary.” For, they were the very pests of 
Aryan society, looting, pillaging, and plundering the Aryan 
vlilages in well-organized powerful bands, disturbmg the 
peaceful occupations of the inhabitants, and retarding their 
progress. They were like the grim shadows of a past life of 
grossness and barbarism, that haunted and tormented the 
advanced Aryans, and made their very existence miserable 
and unbearable. These evil shadows had to be got rid of, 
and purged from their society and country anyhow, before 
they could think of working out their own evolution. And it 
appears from a study of the Vedio hymns that the cultured 
section of the people applied themselves to the task of either 
annihilating or extirpating them from the country with a grim 
determination. A very large number of the Rgvedic hymns 
breathe this spirit of determination. They were well cogni- 
sant of the powers of the great Indra who vanquished Vrtra 
and his hosts, the supernatural foes of mankind, and they 
invoked his aid in hymn after hymn in this their great and 
difficult task. The mighty Indra seemed to listen to their 
prayers, and slaughtered their enemies like beasts in the 
fields of battle, hunted them out from their mountain fast- 
nesses and scattered them like wind, burned them out from 
the forests, and after destroying their haunts and nests, 
butchered thenJi mercilessly. It was, indeed, an awful, bloody, 
and protracted struggle in which the Aryans were engaged. 
It is sad to reflect that the advanced Aryans did not think of 
reclaiming them frdm barbarism by more humanizing and 
peaceful methods ; but probably In the circumstances in which 
they were placed, it was not possible for them to do so. 
They thought slaughter or extirpation to be the only means 
of getting rid of them, and we find the Vedic bards gloating 
and exulting over the slaughter, offering hymns and Soma 
libations to Indra for their victories, quaffing the Soma drink 
in excess to the point of intoxication to celebrate their success, 
and feeling a cruel satisfaction at the terrible execution made 
by them. The whole country was up in arms against the 
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marauding Dasyns— men, women and children even 
took up arms and fought against the Dasyns, and a lady 
named Mudgalinl, the wife of a l^fi of the name of Mudgala, 
drove the car for her husband in pursuit of the robbers, took 
up his bow and arrows, fought, and won back her husband's 
stolen cows. The Vedic bard has described this heroic teat 
in glowing language, and with a pride that he justly felt in 
the glorious achievements of this virago. (Rv. x. loa). 
The incident shpws the high degree of excitement to which 
the whole country was roused against the Dasyus, and the 
pitch of indignation generally felt against them. The result 
of this united, determined and persistent effort was the extir- 
pation, dispersion, or destruction of the Dasyus. Many fled 
from the country, dispersed themselves beyond the precincts 
of Sapta-Sindhu westward, and were scattered over Western 
Asia, and thence over Europe. Those that remained were 
subdued, and reclaimed into Aryan society by some l^fis and 
kings who possessed the milk of human kindness in a larger 
quantity and were more catholic than their confreres. 

Let us describe here some of the brave feats that Indra, 
or more correctly speaking, his worshippers, performed in 
this connection : 

“ I (Indra) have killed Atka with my thunderbolt for the 
good of the man, known as Kavi. I have protected Kutsa by 
adopting various means of protection. I took up the thunder- 
bolt for killing / have deprived the Dasyus of Hsasr 

appellation of Ary a. 

" Kutsa hankered after the territory known by the name 
of Vetasu. I brought it under his sway, as I had done in the 
case of his father, and Tugra and Smadiva became his rnttafa. 
It is through my favour that the sacrificer prospers. I give 
him coveted objects, as to my own son ; and thus he becomes 
invincible. 

I am that Indra who, as Vrtrahan, killed Vftra, and have 
broken the two persons known by the names of Nava-vkstva 
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and Brhadratha New settler, and Possessor of a big 

chariot). These two foes had become very powerful ; but 
1 pursued them, and drove them out of this sunlit globe. 

“ My two fleet horses carry me, and riding on them, I 
travel round the Sun. When men prepare the Soma juice, 
and invoke me to purify it, I cut down the Dasa into twain. 
For, he has been born for that fate. 

“ I have destroyed the seven strongholds of the enemy. 
However great a capturer may be, there is none greater than 
myself. I have strengthened Yadu and Turbas, and made 
them famous. I have strengthened others also and destroyed 
ninety-nine towns.” ^ (Rv. x. 49). 

From the above extracts, it would appear that the Dasyus 
were Aryan tribes, and bore the name of Arya, of which, 
however, they were deprived by Indra. It would also appear 
that the name D&sa was applied to those who were not sacri- 
fice rs. 

In Rv. ix. 73,5, it has been said that Indra cannot bear 
the sight of the black skin, and he expelled ” the black skin,*’ 
both from heaven and earth. The “ black skin ** has pro- 
bably a double meaning here, as we have already said, viu.^ the 
black cloud (the body of Vjtra) which he dispersed from the 
sky, and the dark-complexioned sun-burnt Aryan Dasyus 
whom he expelled from the earth. Or, it may simply mean 
that Indra drives away the black-clouds that are formed high 
up in the sky, and the dark mists that are formed below, near 
the earth. 

The term Arya was appropriated by the settled agricul- 
turists of Sapta-Sindhu, who performed the sacrifices, and 
were a cultured people, as distinguished from the uncultured 
nomads and hunters who roamed about the country, plunder- 
ing and pillaging the Aryan villages, and did not perform any 
sacrifice at all. Yftska has explained the word in the Nirukta 
by the synonym Itvaraputra or son of God.” S&ya^, the 
great compientator of the Rgveda, has interpreted it to mean 
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the person who should be approached by all persons for 
knowledge and enlightenment/’ (Rv. i. 130, 4), and also 
the person who is learned and performs the sacrifices.’' 
(Rv. i. 51, 8). He also identifies the Arya with all persons 
belonging to the first three twice-born castes of Aryan society. 

We have already said that the sun -burnt dark-com- 
plexioned hunters and nomadic Dasyus were called black- 
skinned from an analogy drawn from the colour of the black 
clouds which Indra dispersed in his light with Vftra. in Rv. 
i. lof, f, Indra has been described as having killed the preg- 
nant wives of Kr99a. By the word “ wives are meant the 
rain-laden black clouds. In Rv. ii. 20,7, reference has been 
made to Vrtrahan (or Indra) having destroyed the army of 
black origin (ktsna yonih) and created rain for Manu. 
This black army was undoubtedly the black hosts, or clouds 
of Vrtra. But in Rv. iv. 16,13, Indra 

killed fifty thousand black foes. In Rv. vii. 5,3, Vaisvanara 
or Fire has been described to have pierced the citadel of the 
enemy, when the black people came out pell-mell, through 
consternation and distress, leaving their dinner unfinished ; 
and in verse 6 of the same Sokta, Agni is said to have driven 
out the Dasyus from their hiding places, by burning and 
blazing fiercely. The black people, referred to in these 
verses, were undoubtedly the sun-burnt Aryan Dasyus who 
lived in the deep recesses of the forests for self-protection, 
but who were afterwards expelled in consef|aence of the 
forests being set on fire. There was also a Dasyu chief, 
named Kra^a (the Black), who lived on the banks of the 
Aipgumatl or the Yamuna, and had ten thousand followers 
with whose help he harassed the settled Aryans (Rv. viii. 
96, 13.15). 

Though these Dasyus were called black from their com- 
plexion and character, they were similar in appearance to the 
Aryans, and it was difficult to distinguish a Dasyu from an 
Aryan. Hence the Vcdic bard invokes Indra to know and 
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dutinguish the Aryans from the Dasyos who were opposed 
to the performance of sacrifices fRv. i. 5,8). Muir has trans- 
lated the verse thus : Distinguish between the Aryas and 
those who are Dasyus, and chastising those who observe no 
sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificers. Be strong 
supporter of him who sacrifices.” In Rv. x. 86,19 Indra 
says : ” I come looking about me, and seeking the Ddsas and 
the Aryas. I drink the Soma juice from those who prepare 
it and cook offerings for sacrifice in my honour. I am ascer- 
taining who among these is endowed^ with good sense.” 
Thus it is clear that the DAsas and the Arya were so alike in 
appearance that Indra had difficulty in distinguishing the one 
from the other, and he'knew only the Arya by seeing him 
prepare the Soma juice aud cook the offerings for sacrifice. 

It would also appear that the word Dasyu was applied 
to the numerous gangs of Aryan robbers, and the word Disa 
to those Aryans who were not sacrificers and did not observe 
the religious rites of the Vedic Aryans. These DAsas were 
not necessarily nomads, and for aught we know, were the 
settled inhabitants of the country, living on the products of 
agriculture like the sacrifice-loving Aryas. But as they were 
not sacrificers and had their own modes of worship, they, 
like the Dasyus, incurred the odium and displeasure of the 
Aryas who sacrificed, -'-which furnishes another instance of 
religious intolerance prevailing in ancient Sapta-Sindhu. The 
following references w^ll illustrate our meaning : 

In Rv. i. 51, 9, it has been stated that Indra brings those 
who do not sacrifice under the subjection of those who do. 
In Rv. i. 51,5, the Vedic bard says that Indra defeated those 
who, instead of offering sacrificial food to the Gods, them- 
selves swallowed them ; and in Rv. v. 42,9, Brahma^spati 
has been invoked to reduce the wealth of those who seek 
pleasure for their own sake, but who do not please the Gods 
by chanting hymns, and to deprive them of the sun-light, and 
cast them into dismal darkness (though they may have 
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children) for the sin of detracting from the efficacy of the 
mantras. In Rv. i. 33,5, Indra has been praised for com- 
pelling those to tarn their backs, who do not perform sacrifices 
and are opposed to their performance. In Rv. li. 22,4, Indra 
is praised for defeating all that is godless (Adewam), and 
in Rv. iii. 31, 19, he has been invoked to kill all godless 
persecutors of mankind In Rv. i. 174, 8, Indra has been 
praised for having destroyed the towns of the godless foes, 
and bent, i.e. broken their weapons. In Rv. i. 100, 18, Indra 
is said to have destroyed the Dasyus and the Simyus 
(demons), and divided and shared their lands with his nrAfV# 
friends, meaning the Arya worshippers. In verse 4 of the 
same Sokta, it has been said that Indra deprived the Dasyus 
of all good parts, and made the Visas infamous. In Rv* x. 
22,8 the Rfi says : ** We live in the midst of the Das)^ 
tribes who do not perform sacrifices, nor believe in anything. 
They have their own rites, and are not entitled to be called 
* men.’ O Thou Destroyer of enemies, annihilate them and 
injure the Disas'' This is another instance of religious 
bigotry and intolerance we come across in the Rgveda. In 
Rv. vi. 47, 20 a R9i when out on a search for his lost cattle, 
thus describes the land infested by the Dasyus : “ Ye Devas, 
in the course of our wanderings, we have reached a place where 
there is no trace of cows. The wide tract gives shelter to the 
Dasyus. O Bfhaspati, guide us in our search for the cows. 
O Indra, lead thy worshipper on the right track, who has lost 
his way.” 

It would thus appear that the Dasyus lived in secluded 
spots far from the agricultural settlements of the Ar3rans, 
and performed their peculiar rites which were regarded as 
dark and wicked by the cultured Aryas ; and as they did not 
believe in the existence of the Aryan Gods, they incurred 
the hatred of their advanced neighbours. 

That the very existence of Indra was doubted by even 
some of the cultured Aryans would appear from the following 
quotations : Ye men, believe in that dreaded Deva whose 
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name is Indrai about whom people ask * where is he?’ 
and assert that he does not exbt.” (Rv. ii. 12,5). “Ye 
warriors, if it is true that Indra exists, then offer libations of 
Soma to him, with true hymns. The Rsi who is called Nema 
says : * There is no Deva of the name of Indra. Who has 
seen him ? Whom shall we offer our hymns to ? ’ ” (Rv. viii. 
100,3). 

It is thus clear that there were dissenters from the 
orthodox faith even in cultured Aryan society ; and we can 
easily imagine the extent of ill-feeling that existed between 
these free-thinkers and the orthodox Aryans, which after- 
wards led to a protracted sanguinary warfare resulting in the 
ultimate expulsion of the dissenters from Sapta-Sindhu. 
These dissenters were called the Arya enemies, t.e., enemies 
belonging to the cultured Aryan classes, as distinguished 
from the Dd^as and the Dasyus who mostly belonged to the 
uncultured classes of the race, and remai ned in the primitive 
condition of their development. I will quote the translations 
of a few hymns to show the attitude of the orthodox Aryans 
towards the cultured dissenters: 

O Indra, those w*ho have been separated from us, and 
do not come in contact with us, are not thine, because of 
their want of faith* in thee “ (Rv, v. 33, 3). 

“ O Indra, thou instantly killed Arya Arna and 
Citraratha, on the other side of the Sarayu ” ' (Rv. iv. 
30, 18). ^ 

“ O Indra, thou who art praised by many people, dost 
ordain that our godless enemies, whether belonging to the 
Aryan clans, or the D&sas, are easily discomfited by us, when 
they come to fight with us” (Rv. x. 38, 3). 

“ 0 Manyu (Anger), help us so that we may successfully 
fight our enemies, whether belonging to the Arya clans 
or those of the Ddsas!' (Rv. x. 83, i.) 

^ Sarayu was a river either in Sapta-Sindhu or Arachosia, and not the 
river cf that name in Kosala. 
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** O thou valiant Maghavan, be exhilarated by this Soma 
drink, and destroy all our opposing enemies, whether they be 
our own kith and kin, or not. (Rv. vi. 44, 19). 

“ May that kinsman of ours, who is not pleased with us, 
and wishes our annihilation from a distance, be destroyed by 
all the Devas.” (Rv. vi. 75, 19 ) 

From the above extracts, it would appear that ancient 
Aryan society in Sapta-Sindhu, as depicted in the Rgveda, 
was not an ideal peaceful society to live in. It was cut up 
into numerous tribes and factions in the different stages of 
development and culture, warring with one another, the more 
advanced tribes the Pafirajanas^ combining against the 
Disas, the Dasyus. and the seceders from the orthodox faith, 
and trying to extirpate them with the object of creating an 
altogether new and peaceful atmosphere in the country, 
conducive to their mental, moral and spiritual growth and 
development, according to their own standard of excellence. 
In this they were eminently successful in the long run, the 
discordant elements having been purged out of the country. 
The nomads and the hunting savages, belonging to the Aryan 
family, were driven out of the land, and some of them took 
refuge in the hills and forests of the western and north-western 
frontiers, as there was no land either eastwards or southwards, 
where they could migrate ; while others passed out of the 
country through the north-western gates into Western Asia, 
and a wider world beyond, where they found ample space 
for living and hunting, and freely mixed with the native 
populations, and gave them their language and culture, such 
as they possessed. This story of the Aryan expansion will be 
told in subsequent chapters ; but it will suffice here to state 
that these Aryan savages left Sapta-Sindhu in Rgvedic 
times, and a sect of the cultured Aryans who seceded from 
the orthodox faith and were subsequently known in history 
as the Iranians or Parsis, was compelled to leave Sapta* 
Sindhu after a protracted sanguinary war, known in later 

18 
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Vedic literature and the Paribas as the Dgvdsuf^^Satfigrdmat 
or war between the DevAs and the Asuras, which will be 
dealt with later on. 

We have already given a short account of the Pa^b, an 
Aryan tribe, who were the merchants ^ar excellence in ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, and traded not only In the country, but also by 
land and sea in other countries as well. They were, however, 
not the votaries of Indra, but of Vala. While trading in the 
interior, they were in the habit of deceiving the simple villagers, 
and sometimes stole their cows and ran away to places of 
safety, beyond their reach. There is a story of cattle-lifting 
mentioned in Sakta io8 of the Tenth Ma^dala of the 
BLgveda, in which the Paii^is were concerned. SaramA 
(literally, the mother of dogs) was sent by Indra to track 
them, which she succeeded in doing ; but she failed to induce 
the Pa^is to come back or return the stolen cows. Whatever 
astronomical, cosmological or meteorological interpretations 
may be put on the conversation held between SaramA and 
the Pa^is, one fact stands out above others, and that is their 
stealing of cows from the settled Aryans, which involved a 
good deal of search, and caused not a little worry and 
anxiety to the owners thereof. The Pai^is have been 
described in Rv. vi. 51, 14 as ‘‘greedy like the wolf,” in 
Rv. vi. 61, I *as ” extremely selfish ” and ” niggardly” and 
in Rv. vi. ao, 4 as ” non-sacrificing, voluble, of cruel and 
unkind speech, devoid of reverential sentiments, and not 
multiplying.” In Rv. vi. ao, 4, it is said that they once gave 
battle to King Kutsa, but were defeated by him, and they 
fled away, with hundreds of followers, in fright and disorder. 

They were a small community— these Pa^is,— -but rich, 
adventurous, cruel, selfish, extorting, usurous, and trading on 
the gullibility of the poor simple villagers, like the Jews of 
modern times ; and thus they came to be regarded as veritable 
pests of the country. Not subscribing to the orthodox Aryan 
faith, they were hated and persecuted by the Vedic Aryans, 
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and at last driven out of the country. As 1 have aieady said, 
they were the ancestors of the Phoenicians of classical hbtory 
and what is known as the Punic race, and spread over Western 
Asia, Northern Africa, and the islands of the Greek 
Archipelago. But some of them that stayed in the country 
were gradually converted to the orthodox faith, and became 
incorporated in the cultured Aryan community. They 
probably lived, as I have already said, on the eastern coast- 
lines of Sapta-Sindhu and on the high banks of the Gangfi, 
as the following quotation will show : — “ Brbu was placed 
high among the Panis, like the lofty banks of the Gangi ** 
(Rv. vi. 45, 31). It is related that he once helped hungry 
Bharadvaja, a R^i, who had been benighted in the woods, 
and had lost his way. The Vedic bard thus praises Bfbu 
in Rv. vi. 45, 33 : — “ We always praise Brbu with songs, 
who gave us one thousand cows, is wise, and deserves to be 
sung in hymns.” This shows that a compromise was effected 
between such of the Pa^is as were left in the country, and 
the leaders of the cultured Aryan community. Brbu was a 
great builder, probably of ships, and has been called Tva.str 
or master-carpenter, or master-builder. 

rhc Yadm were an Aryan tribe living in Sapta-Sindhu, 
but very probably they had at lirst been scceders from the 
orthodox faith, .ind had gone acro>.s the Southern Sea (the 
Rajputana Sea) and settled somewhere on its farther shores, 
possibly in modern Gujarat. They were, however, brought 
back by Indra to Sapta-Sindbu, where they re-settled, and 
performed many sacribces on the banks of the Sarasvatl. As 
they had been heterodox in their faith, they were described 
in Rv. X. 62, 10 as kings belonging to the Ddsa tribe, or 
unbelievers. 

I'lie Sanaha^ were also an Aryan tribe. Even to this day, 
when ublatiotis are offered to the manes of the original six men 
[manusjiu) who were probably diatinguished at the beginning 
of Aryan society, the name of Sanaka is mentioned first. 
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But the descendants of Sanaka became opposed to the insti- 
tution of sacrihcei and the BLgveda mentions how they were 
killed by Indra 

** The Sanakas who were opposed to the institution of 
sacrifice met with death. (O Indra)» coming as they did to be 
killed by arrows shot from thy bow.** (Rv. i. 33 . 4 -) 

That there were many Aryan clans in Sapta-Sindhu who 
did not worship the Aryan Gods would appear from the 
following quotation : Ye men. that God is Indra who 

kflled with his thunderbolt many sinful non-worshippers. He 
does not bestow success on the proud and is the destroyer of 
the Dasyus.” (Rv.^ii. I2, lo.) 

The Purus have been mentioned in the Rgveda (x. 48. 
5) as also the Cedis (Rv. viii. 5, 17. 38-39). The famous 
King Puru-Kutsa whose praise has been sung in many a 
hymn was probably a most distinguished leader of the former. 
The Cedis, however, do not appear to have figured much in 
Rgvedic history . 

Mention has already been made of the descendants of 
the fifty sons of Vi^vamitra, who were cursed to be the pro- 
genitors of the lowest orders of mankind, wj., the Andhras, 
the Pundras, ^he Sabaras, the Pulindas, and the Mutibhas who 
were ranked among the Dasyus. As the curse is mentioned 
in the Aitareya BrAhma^a, and not in the Rgveda, we may 
take' it that long after Rgvedic times, the descendants of 
Vil^vimitra freely mixed with the aboriginal tribes of Southern 
India, and became their leaders, just as the descendants of 
Agastya crossed the Vindhya, settled in Southern India, and 
spread light and culture among its dark denizens. 

But even in the ^veda, we come across instances of 
the advanced and cultured Aryans becoming the leaders of 
the dark-complexioned Aryan Dasyus. Trasa-dasyu (lit. one 
who frightens the Dasyus) was an Aryan king, son of Puru- 
Kutsa, and famous for his charities and gifts. In Rv. viii. 
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(9> 37i he has been described as the leader of the ** dark* 
complesioned men.” Very likely, after subduing the Dasyus, 
he reclaimed them from their evil ways and became their 
leader. Here, then, is an instance of a benevolent, powerful, 
and noble Aryan Prince engaged in the sacred task of uplift- 
ing the low and degraded. 

We thus find that the Disas, the Dasyus, the Asuras and 
the Rftkiasas were all Aryan tribes living in Sapta-Sindhu 
from the earliest times, but mostly belonging to the low and 
degraded classes in the primitive stages of development, who 
did not worship the Gods of the cultured classes, nor perform 
the sacrifices, and were, therefore, hated by them. They 
proved such pests by their evil and wicked ways, unclean 
habits, and criminal propensities that a systematic organization 
was made to extirpate and expel them from Sapta-Sindhu. 
After a guerilla warfare continued for a long time, they were 
either killed, subdued, or driven out. But those that remained 
adopted civilised manners, became converts to the Aryan 
faith and were incorporated in Aryan society not as equals 
but inferiors, occupying the lowest place and forming pro- 
bably the majority of the Sodra caste. ^ What became of those 
who had been expelled from the country, it would be our 
endeavour to ascertain in the next chapter. 


' Mr. Nesfield in his Sruf Vitw of th§ Casie System ef the Nortk^Westem 
Provinces and Ondk says that there is no such division of the peopk as the 
Aryan conquerors of India and the aborigines of the country, that this division 
" modern ” and that there is ** essential unity of the Indian race.” He 
further says that the great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter complexion 
or of finer or better bred features than any other caste,” or ** distinct in race 
and blood from the scavengers who swept the road.” {Vide PAvgee’s Aryd* 
aortic Sown, p. 371.) 


CHAPTER VIll. 

THE DISPERSION OF THE EARLY BARBAROUS ARYAN TRIBES FROH 
SAPTASINDHU. 

The ^Lgveda SaiifibitS, as we have already said, is merely 
a collection of hymns which were composed not in any parti- 
cular period, but in different periods, separated from one 
another probably by thousands of years. There are innumer- 
able references in the Rgveda to older hymns which came 
down to the bards of the Rgveda, clothed in new language 
(Rv, vi. 22, 7), and to their great ancient ancestors, for 
instance, Manu, the Angirases, the Atharvans and the Bhrgus 
who were the first to light the Sacrificial Fire, and inaugurate 
the institution pf Sacrifice (Rv. x. 46, 2 ; 92, 10). It 
is said that the sage, Atharvan, was the first to produce 
Fire (Rv. X. 21, 5), and the Angirases the first to organize 
Fire-worship. The Vasisthas and the Agnisatvas have also 
been mentioned among the Pitts or ancestors (Rv. x. 15, 8 
& II). A time is referred to when the Maruts, i.e., the 
presiding deties of the winds and the Rbhus were mcn^ who 
were afterwards transformed into Devas on account of their 
piety and good work. (Rv. x. 77, 2). The old and the new 
feats of Indra have also been referred to (Rv. v. 31, 6), and 
the ancient ancestors, the Navagva Saptar9is (the Seven 
R^is) mentioned. (Rv. vi. 22.3.) The famous R^i BharadvAja 
says in a hymn'^ “ (O Indra), the performer of many feats, 
those (Rfis) who flourished in the early age became thy 
friends by performing the sacrifices as at present. Those 
that flourished in the mediccval age and those that have 
flourished in recent times have similarly earned thy friendship. 
Therefore, (0 Indra), worshipped as thou art by many, 
condescend to listen to this hymn, offered by thy (present) 
humble (adorer)’’ (Rv. vi. 21, 5). The three ages into which 
the ^vedic period was divided, v/r., the Early, the 
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Medueval and the Recent (or Later) have also been men- 
tioned in Rv. iii. 3a, 13. The ** ancient and the modem ” 
Rfis have moreover been mentioned in Rv. vii. 22 , 9 and 
the ancient Rfis described as the benefactors of mankind. 
(Rv. vii. 29t 3.) 

Thus it will be seen that the l^Lgveda which is regarded 
as the oldest work extant of the Aryan race refers to still 
older times when Fire was first produced, the sacrifices first 
introduced, and hymns first offered to the Gods, and gives 
us faint glimpses of things whose origin is shrouded in the 
impenetrable darkness of the past, and will probably never 
stand revealed. 

In the last chapter, 1 have already briefly referred to the 
stages through which the cultured Aryan had passed before 
he reached the stage of civilisation in which we find him in 
Rgvedic times. He had been the primitive hunter with his 
stone weapons, living on the spoils of the chase, and must 
have passed through the palaeolithic and the neolithic stages 
before he emerged into a comparatively civilised stage. There 
is no direct reference to stone weapons in the Rgveda, 
excepting Indra’s vajra^ though horn-tipped arrows also are 
mentioned ; and the palaeolithic or the neolithic Aryan 
savage must have been completely superseded by the Aryan 
hunter and nomad, possessing iron weapons, as the latter 
was superseded by the more civilised Aryan agriculturist 
who settled down in village-life in the fertile alluvial plains 
of Sapta-Sindhu. The Aryan later palaeolithic or neolithic 
savages, pressed by the more advanced tribes, must have 
withdrawn into inaccessible parts where they secluded them- 
selves beyond the reach of other tribes, just as the Juangs of 
Orissa, and the Pullers and the Mundavers of Southern 
India have kept themselves aloof, even to this day, from the 
contact of the more advanced tribes of their race,*-content 
to remain for long untold ages in the primitive stone stage 
of. their development, and not knowing the use and even the 
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names of metals. Still further pressed by the more advanced 
tribes, they were at last compelled to leave the land that gave 
them birth, and to disperse into countries beyond the precincts 
of Sapta-Sindhu, which no longer afforded them sufficient secu- 
rity and protection, nor proved congenial to their mode of life. 
They could not disperse eastwards or southwards on account of 
the existence of impassable seas, nor northwards into Central 
Asia for the very same reason. The only direction in which 
they could and did disperse was westward, through Baluchi- 
stan, Afghanistan and Persia along the southern coasts of the 
Central Asian Sea. Here, probably, they came in contact 
with the nomadic savages of the Mongolian race, who also 
pressed westwards along the southern coasts of the same sea 
in search of “ fresh fields for hunting, and “ pastures new*’ 
for their cattle, if they possessed any. It can be safely 
surmised that, as the more civilised Chinese occupied the 
eastern portions of Asia, the hordes of the Mongolian 
savages, not finding any room for expansion in that direction, 
naturally turned to the west ; but the Central Asian Sea 
having barred their progress, they could not but pick their 
way through Turkestan and Bactriana, and advance along its 
southern coasts, till they came in contact with the Aryan 
nomadic savages in Western Asia, and got mixed with them. 
This intermingling of the two races of primitive savages, 
probably placed in the same stage of development, resulted 
in the production of a physical type which was neither purely 
Aryan nor purely. Mongolian, but a mixture of both, in which 
the Mongolian type with brachy -cephalic skulls seemed to 
predominate, due probably to the superiority of the Mongo- 
lians in number and the prepotence of the race. But the 
Aryan tribes, being probably more advanced than the 
Mongolians in some respects, gave them their language, or 
more correctly speaking, certain words describing family 
relationships, animals, plants and other natural objects. 
Some of the savage tribes both of the Aryan and the Mongo- 
lian races, however, did not mix with one another, and 
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retained their racial characteristics and languages intact. 

The irresistible impulse ** for migration westwards, referred 
to by Grimm and Max Muller, was created by the dire 
necessity for expansion, felt by the Aryan and the Mongolian 
nomads, and their keen struggle for existence, as they were 
ousted from their haunts and places of refuge, and pushed 
forward by the more advanced tribes who also were in need 
of expansion. As the Semitic race had not as yet occupied 
Western Asia, the Aryan and the Mongolian nomads must 
have tarried there for a pretty long time until they were 
pushed forward again by other more powerful tribes follow- 
ing them. The European Mediterranean Sea having stopped 
their further progress to the west, they must have turned north- 
wards, some occupying the Caucasius mountainous regions, 
while others passed through the broad isthmus of Bosphorus 
into Europe, where they found abundant room for expansion. 
The Ice Age having terminated, and the post-Glacia! epoch 
commenced in Europe, there was a general movement anvm * 
the savage tribes not only of Asia, but also of North Aliita 
and Southern Europe, resulting in their migration Ui 
Northern, Western and North-eastern Europe whose 
grassy plains and forests afforded them sufficient shelter viid 
security. Thus, some of the nomads from Asia passed on 
to the north through the plains of Russia, while others took 
their path up along the banks of the Danube into Centr.il, 
Southern and Western Europe. These migrations arlvan. ed 
in waves, each succeeding wave pressing forward the one 
that had preceded it, until the whole of Europe was o\cf' 
spread by them. These waves were originated in Sapta 
Sindhu where, as we have already seen, a disturbance was 
caused by the storm that had been violently raging there, 
and also in Mongolia where similar conditions likely pre- 
vailed, and started on their career in the direction that offered 
them the least resistance. Europe during the Ice Age was 
very thinly populated, most probably by the Iberians in the 
South, and by the Canstadts in the North, who lived on the 
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shores of the Baltic, the former probably in the later palaeo- 
lithic stage of development and living by the chase, and the 
latter in the palaeolithic stage, and subsisting mainly on fishes 
and sea-shells which they found in abundance, as the kitchen- 
middens of Denmark testify even to this day. They were in 
a far wilder and more degraded state than the later palaeoli- 
thic Aryan and Mongolian savages who first appeared on 
the scene probably with more advanced modes of life, 
and a superior speech which they gave to those who came 
in contact with them. This subject will be dealt with more 
fully in a subsequent chapter. 

We may mention here in passing that European ethnolo- 
gists now hold the opinion that Europe was peopled in the 
Second Interglacial Period more than two hundred thousand 
years ago by a people whom they have designated as the 
Heidelberg men,.’’ and who possessed big bodies and large 
forelimbs, and were unlike the true men of modern times. 
There was another type of men living in Europe in the 
Fourth Glacial Age about 50,000 years ago, who were called 
Neanderthalers and who, to judge from their jaw-bones, 
were probably the descendants of the clumsier and heavier 
Heidelberg men. If the Heidelberg men and the Neander- 
thalers belonged to the same race, then this race, may be 
said to have lasted out for more than 200,000 years in 
Europe. The Neanderthaler race, to which undoubtc;dly 
belonged the Canstadts, was supplanted by the type of the 
“ first true men ” (Homo Sapitns) who probably developed in 
''South Asia ” or “^orth Africa,'* apd were superior to the 
Neanderthalers both in intelligence and primitive culture. 
These true men were of two distinct types. One type of 
them was called the Cro-Magnards, because in the grotto of 
Cro-Magnon were first discovered their complete skeletons. 
They were a tall people, with very broad faces and prominent 
noses, and astonishingly big brains, and their type was 
Mongolian, which goes to show that they had emigrated 
to Europe from Asia. These Cro-Magnards were pr^ably 
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the product^ of emalga mated If oagolian and Aryan savages 
who entered into Europe in later Palaeolithic times and extir- 
pated the Neanderthal race. The other type of these true 
men was African, with Negroid characteristics, and they were 
called the Grimaldi men. Both the Cro-Magnards and the 
Grimaldi imen were, some thousands of years later, superseded 
by superior Neolithic men, the ancestors of the present 
principal European races, who had entered into Europe 
with Neblithic culture and Aryan language from " South- 
Western Asia which may have been North-Western India 
or Persia. They could not help amalgamating themselves 
with the Cro-Magnards and the Grimaldi men, and the 
modern European races are supposed to be the products 
of this amalgamation. 1 

Be that as it may. the gradual advancement of the early 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu towards civilisation, through the 
discovery and use of Fire and the metals, the establishment 
of sacrifices, and the development of the art of agriculture, 
compelled the savage nomadic Aryans, as we have already 
seen, to migrate westwards from the land of their birth, and 
the advanced Aryans were rather glad to get rid of them. 
But, as already stated, there were still other Aryan hunters 
and nomads left in the country, who, though somewhat more 
advanced than the early primitive savages of the neolithic 
stage, in so far as they knew the use of iron, yet proved to 
be veritable pests to the settled and civilised Aryans who 
called them, as we have seen, by the hateful names of Diisas 
and DasyuSf and combined together to extirpate them from 
the country. Many were put to death or killed in battles, 
and the rest, finding the country made too hot for them to 
live in, left it and migrated westwards through the same 
paths that their predecessors had taken. The descendants of 
the Dasyus hung about the wilds of Persia and Media under 
the name of Dah<e (or robbers) even in a later age. When 
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the Iranian branch of the Aryans settled there, the Iranian 
peasants who lived in patriarchal conditions under heredi- 
tary princes were continually at war with the robbers and 
nomads.” ^ We find a tribe named Dabac ” located to the 
west of the borders of Makran in Baluchistan, and ** we know 
that tribes of this name from the shores of the Caspian 
accompanied Alexander’s army.” ^ We can thus safely sur- 
mise that these were the descendants of the Dasyus whom 
the Aryans had driven out of their country. 

Some of the nomadic Aryan tribes were also called by 
the names of Sarpas (serpents) and Garuns (birds), on 
account of their constant movements and migratory habits. 
In the Aitareya Erdhtnafia^ we find mention made of a ^fi 
of the Sarpa tribe, who was called Arvuda and presided at a 
saocifice held by the Brihma^as (vi. 26. i). In Mahd- 
bhdrata, we find the name of a l^fi whose name was Jaratk^ru 
and who married the sister of Vdsuki, the King of the Sarpas. 
That the Sarpas were not crawling reptiles, but Aryan 
nomads of a somewhat savage type, would appear from these 
accounts. In the HarivamSa of the Mah&bhirata, it has been 
related that King Sagara, under the direction of Vasi$tha, 
caused certain Ksatriya tribes, vtjr., the Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
KAmbojas, the Paradas, the Pahi^avas, the Kolis, the Sarpas, 
the Mahifakas', the Darvas, the Cholas, and the Keralas to be 
degraded and deprived of the right of reading the Vedas or 
performing the sacrifices, and drove them out of the country. 

It would thus appear that the Sarpas were originally an Aryan 
tribe living in Sapta-Sindhu. ** In Sarawan, we find the 
Sirperra, and Pliny tells us that a tribe called Sarapara 
resided near the Oxus.”* The names of these tribes bear a 
close resemblance to the word Sarpa f and it is just possible 
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that they were the descendants of the early Aryan nomads 
of Sapta-Sindhuy called Sarpas, who had been driven oat of it. 
On the borders of Makran are the plains of Gressia, the 
ancient Gedrosla, which was probably named after the Aryan 
nomads known as the Garu^as or the Syenas. The Gammas 
and the Sarpas were at constant war with one another in ancient 
timeS) the former more advanced than the latter, and in sym- 
pathetic touch with the settled Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. It 
is said that Garuda or Syena, the chief of the tribe, first 
brought the Soma plant from heaven, or the lofty heights of 
the Mujavat peak in the Himilaya, and gave it to the Vedic 
Aryans who were thus enabled to perform the Soma sacrifice. 
It is related in the Pur4pas that the Soma used to be guarded 
by the Sarpas ; but Garuda defeated them and carried it to 
the plains of Sapta-Sindhu. We have seen in the Rgveda 
that the Soma plant used to be brought from the mountains 
for sale by savage tribes whom the civilised Aryans hated for 
their ill-bred manners and irreligious life, and pitied for not 
performing tlie Soma sacrifice, although they were the 
purveyors of the plant, and brought it to the markets for sale. 
Probably these savage tribes were the Sarpas and the Garudas, 
some of whom having been driven out of Sapta-Sindhu, 
afterwards settled in the wilds of Baluchistan, Persia and 
even Southern India. For, we find mention made in the 
MahAbhArata of the fact of the migration of the Sarpas, with 
the assistance of the Garudas, to an island which, for aught 
we know, might have been the lost Southern Continent. In 
the RimAyapa, we find JatAyus, the king of the birds, as an 
ally of King Da^aratha of Kosala, and reigning in Southern 
India near JanasthAna. He made a supreme effort to rescue 
SltA from the clutches of RAvapa, when he was carrying hei 
off, but failed and lost his life in the attempt. SampAti, the 
brother of JatAyus, was reigning at this time at the southern- 
most point of the Indian Peninsula near the sea-shore. These 
stories go to show that some of the Garudas and the Sarpas 
might also have migrated to Southern India. 
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Manu says that many Aryans, in very degraded conditions, 
were driven out of Sapta^Sindhu and lived on the mountains 
of the Western frontier under the name of Dasyus^ speaking 
either the Aryan language, or its corrupted forms which were 
known as Mleccka.^ 

All these evidences go to prove that the Aryan savages 
and nomads were driven out of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times, 
and they dispersed mainly towards the west, driving before 
them the primitive Aryan and Mongolian savages in the later 
palaeolithic stage of development, who had been in occupation 
of the land. 

After the expulsiop of the Dasyus from Sapta-Sindhu, the 
Pa^is, or the Vadiks, and the Iranian branch of the Aryans, 
who did not subscribe to the tenets of the orthodox Aryan 
faith, were compelled to leave Sapta-Sindhu. The Pa^is 
probably left first, and the Iranians afterwards. The Pajj^is, 
as we have already seen, were opposed to the worship of 
Indra, having been the votaries of Vala, and to the perform- 
ance of the Soma sacrifice, or for the matter of that, of any 
sacrifice. As they were also cattle-raiders, swindlers, and 
usurers who ** counted the days for computing interest ** 
(Rv. viii. 66, lo), and oppressed the people by their greed 
and avarice, cruel speech and rough manners, the Aryan 
sacrificers and worshippers of Indra began to persecute and 
harass them so persistently that a majority were compelled 
to leave the shores of Sapta-Sindhu either in their merchant- 
ships for Southern India and Mesopotamia, or by the overland 
route across the mountains for the countries of Western Asia. 
Some of them must have landed in the Malabar and Coro- 
mondal coasts, or such coasts as then existed in the Southern 
Continent, while others settled in Mesopotamia near the 
mouth of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and civilised the 
original inhabitants of the countries, who were in an extremely 
savage oondition. They kept up their trade and mutual 

> Manm SamkiU, Chap, x, 45. 
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communication between Southern India and Mesopotamia, 
the more so, because the Western sea-colsts of the former 
were rich in teak-wood which was necessary for ship-building, 
and had therefore to be exported to Mesopotamia which was 
poor in timber. The Cholas and the P&^dyas on the sea-coasts 
of the Indian Peninsula were greatly benefited by their contact 
with the Pa^is and made rapid strides towards progress. But as 
the coasts of southern Persia and Mesopotamia, besides being 
poor in tinnber, did not afford the Pa^is sufficient scope for their 
trade, they must have left the country after a long sojourn in 
search of a better land and passed on to Palestine on the Medi- 
terranean coast either by the overland route, or by voyaging 
up the Red Sea to the Isthmus of Suez. Here, as timber for 
ship-building was found in great abundance, and the sea-board 
afforded them numerous safe harbours, they settled down, and 
called their country Phoenicia, f.^., the land of the Pa^is. The 
Pil^dyas and the Cholas of Southern India, imbibing and 
imitating the adventurous spirit of thePai^is, and being gradual- 
ly initiated in the arts of civilisation by the Aryan settlers of 
Southern India after the disappearance of the Rajputana Sea, 
sent out colonies in a later age to Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
under the guidance of Brdhmat^a (Aryan) priests, and founded 
kingdoms in Egypt and Chaldea, which played most important 
parts in the history of the ancient and modern world. We 
shall relate these stories in greater details in subsequent 
chapters. 

The Iranian branch of the Aryans, as we have already 
said, had also to leave Sapta-Sindhu through religious 
difference with the Aryans of the orthodox faith after a long 
and protracted struggle, a brief account of which will be 
given in the next two chapters. 



CHAPTER IX. 

me WAK BBTWBBII TIB DBVAS AND TIB ASUIAi. 

The Devas in the ^gveda were the benevolent powers, 
and the Asuras the malevolent powers of Nature. The Devas 
were bright and shining Gods, and the etymological meaning 
of the word supports this view, as it is derived from the root 
div^ to shine. The etymological meaning of the word Asura^ 
as we have already said, is powerful ; and this word was at 
first applied to the Devas to denote their power for good. 
In the early Ma^dalas of the Rgveda, Indra, Varu^a, Mitra, 
Savitr, the Maruts, Rudra, Fire (Agni), the Sky and other 
Devas have been addressed as Asuras, and even powerful 
kings and priests received that epithet ; but afterwards, the 
meaning degenerated into malevolent power,’’ and the 
epithet was applied to the Ddnavas i.e., those evil powers 
that acted in opposition to the Devas, wrought mischief in 
the world, and harassed all living beings, especially mankind. 
The early application of the word **Asura” to the Devas 
was, however, retained by a branch of the Aryans, who 
continued to call their deities Asuras, though this practice 
was resented by the Vedic Aryans who accordingly called 
them the worshippers of the powers of evil. The latter 
retaliated and called the Vedic Aryans the worshippers of 
the powers of evil, and with them the word Deva came to be 
synonymous with such evil powers. Both the branches really 
worshipped the bright powers, via., VaruDa, the Sky, the Sun, 
Fire, etc., and hated the powers of evil or darkness ; but the 
retention of an original epithet by the one branch, and the 
rejection of it by the other made a world of difference, and 
creAted such bad blood between them as led to serious 
consequences, sodal, religions and political. What’s in a 
name?” asks the poet, and without stopping for an answer, 
himself answm the question by saying that a rose would 
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smell as sweet, by whatever name we might call it. This 
is true, no doubt ; but the reply given by the poet, in his 
wisdom, shows that it was necessitated by the great import- 
ance that people usually attached to namesy which led to 
quarrels and dissensions. The importance which two 
branches of the ancient Aryans attached to the names Deva 
and Asura led in ancient times to schisms and dissensions 
with very serious consequences, about which we shall write 
in this, and the following chapter. 

Mitra and Varu^ seem to be two of the earliest deities 
of the Aryans. Mitra was the deity presiding over day, and 
Varu^a over night. The Sun, therefore, was Mitra, and 
Night, with its thousand eyes sparkling in the darkness, in 
the shape of bright stars and planets, was Varvu^a. There 
was another ancient deity, mjr., Fire. All these deities the 
ancient Aryans worshipped as Devas or bright Gods. But 
another powerful Deva, under the name of Indra, was revealed 
to the Vedic Aryans who gave him the first place among all 
the Devas, not only on account of his all-pervading power, 
but also for the beneficent deeds that he performed for the 
good of the world and of mankind. Hence with the Vedic 
Aryans, Indra became the first and foremost of the Devas 
(Rv. i. 102, 9). He was regarded as so all-pervading that 
in the second verse of the above Sokta it has been said that 
the Sky, the Earth and the Antarlksa (the region between 
these two) reveal his visible body.*^ It may be asked what 
is meant by the visible body of Indra ? Verse 8 of the same 
Sokta answers the question thus : Thou art capable of 
carrying three tejas in the three Locas (regions), and of 
upholding the entire world.” Siya^a, the great Vedic 
comhientator, commenting on this hymn says that the 
" three tejas ” are the Son in the sky, the Fire on the Earth, 
and Lightning in Aniariksat and in this interpretation he b 
confirmed and supported by Rv. i. 103, i, which says: 
“ His (Indra’s) one lustre b in the Fire on the Earth, and hb 
another lustre is in the Sun on the sky.” These, therefore. 
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together with Lightning in mid-heaven, are the three visible 
bodies of Indra. That Fire bums in the Sun has been 
mentioned in Rv. x. 45, 3. Fire has also been identified 
with Lightning (Rv. x. 45, i), and Indra with the Sun (Rv. 
viii. 97, 10). But Indra is greater than the Sun himself, as 
the translation of the following hymns would testify : — 

‘*0 Indra, thou hast given lustre to the Sun, and thou 
art the Maker of this Universe, and great.’* (Rv. viii. 98, 3.) 

“ Thou hast revealed the heavens ” (Rv. viii. 98, 3), 

“ He (Indra), from whom the Sun was produced, is the 
oldest of all the Devas, none had existed before him.” 
(Rv. X. 120, I.) 

** Indra won the cows by producing the Sun, and reveal- 
ing the days by his lustre ” (Rv. ii. 18, 3). 

** Indra has upheld and extended the Earth ” (Rv. i. 103, 

2 )- 

The Vedic bard had all these attributes of Indra before 
his mind’s eye when he sang : ” O Indra, neither can the 
Heavens, nor hundreds of Earths measure thy greatne.ss, nor 
a thousand .Suns reveal thee.’* (Rv. viii. 70, 5.) Another 
R9I in his ecstatic vision of Indra, sang as follows : ** I sing 
the praise of Him' who is the Creator of all Creators, the 
Lord of this world, the Preserver of mankind, and the 
Destroyer of all his enemies. . . . May Indra bless us in this 
our sacrifice, who pbssesses extensively wide powers, is 
magnificent, and is invoked before all others.” (Rv. x 128, 
7 & 8.) Another R^i has aptly compared the greatness of 
Indra with that of Varu^a by saying that Indra is like an 
Emperor (Samrdt), while Varupa is like a King or Provincial 
Ruler [Svardt), (Rv. vii. 82, 2). This, then, was the grand 
conception that the Vedic bards had formed of the great 
Indra. He was not merely the God of rain, or of the sky, 
as Western scholars are fond of telling us, but He was an 
all-powerful Deity, pervading and dominating the Universe, 
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the Creator of Creators, whose greatness could not be 
measured by the Heavens and hundreds of Earths, and whose 
lustre could not be equalled by that of thousands of burning 
Suns ! It was a very grand idea, probably the grandest that 
the early Aryans could conceive of Indra, from an adequate 
realisation of which the n'ind of even the highest and greatest 
modern thinker and Vo^ would recoil, baffled and defeated. 
In fact, to express in the language of later Aryan philosophers, 
the great and mighty Indra was none other than Sagu^a 
Brahman Himself, with the three attributes of the Creator, 
the Preserver, and the Destroyer, combined in him. It was 
in honour of this Great, All-powerful, and All-pervading 
Deity that sacrifices were primarily perfortr; id by the ancient 
Aryans. 

The bright and blazing Fire on the earth, and the bright 
Sun in the sky were the two emblems of this great Deity, 
in fact his “ visible bodies,” as aptly expressed by a Vedic 
bard ; and Indra could only be worshipped by these visible 
emblems. Fire is within every body’s reach, and can be 
kindled whenever required. All offerings made to the sacri- 
ficial Fire, which are instantly consumed by it, reach the 
Deity or Deities in whose name they are offered. Hence 
the system of sacrifice by kindling Fire was introduced in 
ancient Aryan society, and Fire was regarded as the Purohita 
or Priest of the Sacrifice (Rv. i. i, 2), through whom alone 
the Devas could be approached. Of all Devas, therefore. 
Fire was eminently fitted to be used in Sacrifice. (Rv. 
iv. 15, I.) It was a delight to contemplate on the brightness 
of the Devas by looking at the sacrificial Fire whose bright 
glow, fed by the oblations of Gkjia or clarified butter, helped 
the sacrificer to realise the nearness of the Devas, in whose 
praise the sacred hymns were chanted and to whom they 
offered the best things available, out of reverential gratitude 
for all the good they accomplished foi them, by pouring them 
with gh^fta into Fire,— Fire the bright, the beautiful, and the 
emblem of the Gods. The instant consumption of these 
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sacred offerings by Fire afforded them the supreme satisfac- 
tion of realising that they were consumed by the Gods 
themselves. The kindling of the sacrificial Fire was thus 
regarded as essential to the worship of the Gods. 

The Devas were, as we have already said, bright and 
benevolent deities who were constantly engaged in doing 
good to the world. But there were also the evil powers who 
were as constantly acting in opposition to the Devas. This 
conflict between Good and Evil, therefore, was constant, 
nay, everlasting. The powers of evil were dark, and appeal d 
in the shape of darkness and black clouds. The darkness 
of the night extinguished the light of the bright Sun, and 
imprisoned him,' as it were, in his gloomy cave. Indra had 
to wage a daily fight with the power of darkness, and release 
the Sun and the ^ Dawn from his grasp. The clouds, again, 
imprisoned not only the Sun and the Dawn but also the 
water of life ” within their dark bosom, thereby causing a 
drought in the country. These clouds represented, as it 
were, the body of the Evil One, whose name was Ahi, the 
Serpent, or Vftra, the enveloper. The Sun, the Dawn and 
;he waters had to be released for the good of mankind, in 
I act, of all living creatures, and Indra had to fight a hard 
ind tough fight with this wily, withal powerful demon. The 
light raged fdr several months at a stretch, and Indra had to 
he strengthened by the offering of the cheering Soma juice, 
and roused by the chanting of hymns. Hence arose the 
necessity of the ^Satiras^ the daily, the periodical, and the 
annual sacrifices that were performed by the ancient Aryans 
for the propitiation of the great Indra and the other Devas. 
This daily and yearly conflict between the Devas and the 
D^navas, i e., the Asuras or demons, is known in ancient 
Sanskrit literature as the Devdsura-Samgrdma, or war 
between the Devas and the Asuras. In one sense, it may be 
said that this conflict commenced from the very beginning 
of creation, and will last till the end of it. Tht Satapatka 
Brdhmapa^ the Aiiareya Brdhmana and the other Brdhma* 
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pas have declared that the Devas and the Asuras were the 
sons of Prajipati, the Creator, and all were equally powerful. 
In other words, the dualism of Good and Evil is co-existent 
with the creation of the world, and Evil is as powerful as 
Good. It was thought necessary to strengthen the power of 
the Devas, who represented the principle of Good, by means 
of prayers and sacrifices, and the early Aryans realising this, 
took to sacrifices in honour of indra and the other Devas. 
But, as we have said before, there were men and sects in 
ancient Aryan society, who did not believe in the existence 
of Indra or his beneficent powers, and held independent 
opinions of their own. Some did not :>ee the necessity of 
worshipping Fire, or performing the Soma sacrifice in honour 
of Indra ; while others regarded Fire as too sacred to be 
polluted by the offerings of the flesh of sacrificed animals. 
This gave rise to schsims, dissensions, religious intolerance, 
and afterwards to active hostility resulting in terrible blood- 
shed. 

Indra having been regarded as the all-powerful and bene- 
volent Deva, those that were opposed to his worship were 
naturally put down to be malevolent, and siding with the 
Asura, named Vftra, and bis hosts, and were in fact called 
Asuras. The Cosmic struggle was thus transferred to earth 
and men. The followers and the worshippers of Indra and 
the other deities were called the Devas, and the opponents of 
Indra-worship and sacrifice were called the Asuras^ and 
these became the hateful terms to the one party, or the other. 
The nomadic Aryans and hunters who harassed the settled 
Aryans by stealing their cows and looting and pillaging their 
villages were regarded as the incarnations of the evil powers 
or the Asuras, and those that opposed the worship of Indra 
and the performance of sacrifices, though they were not so 
barbarous as the nomads, and were probably as advanced In 
civilisation as the Vedic Aryans, were also classified with the 
nomads and hunters under that name, and called the ** Aryan 
enemies.” The struggle was thus two-fold, one against the 
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savage nomads, and the other against the civilised and settled 
dissenters, all of whom were called ** black ” figuratively, and 
also from an analogy with the colour of the clouds represent- 
ing the body of Vftra. The struggle against the savage 
nomads and hunters was short and swift, but that against the 
civilised dissenters long and arduous, as they were equally 
well armed, and having been more worldly, were richer and 
more powerful and resourceful than their opponents,— living 
in well-fortified towns, and successfully holding their own 
against the attacks of the Vedic Aryans. The kings of the 
latter, via., Kavi, Kutsa, Ayas, Srutarva, DivodAsa, Trasa- 
Dasyu, Rjr^vAn, Savya and others were the special protigis 
of Indra who helped them in defeating the Asura kings, 
Tugra, Smadiva, Mrigaya, Ve§a, Satgrivi, Sambara, Varci, 
NavavAstva, Bfhadratha, Kr9na, 2Su99a, Pipru and others. As 
we have already said, it was an awful straggle, resulting in 
terrible massacre. Many battles were fought, in some of 
which ten to fifty thousand Aryan enemies were killed. One 
R9i sings : I burn down the world that does not acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Indra, and revolts against Indra- 
worship. The enemies have been killed in the place where 
they were assembled. They have been completely destroyed 
and are lying on the Sma§dna (lit cremation-ground), 
the battle field.” (Rv. i. 133, i)J This was the spirit that 

‘ Rv. i. 133. » — ^ ^ irfWiro: 1 

The literal transUtii^ of this verse is as follows ; " By sacrifices 1 purify 

both the sky and .he ear^. I burn the wide (realms of earth) that are without 
Indra, and arc the haunts of the wicked ; wherever the enemies have congre- 
gated, they have been slain ; and utterly destroyed, they sleep in a deep pit” 
Wilson comments on this as follows : *' Vaila%thanam ageran ' they have 
slept,* or irregularly they sleep in a place which is of the nature of a ftVa, a 
hole, a cavern, a pit. The scho^liast considers the expression in this and in the 
third stanza to be equivalet to Smahina^ a place where dead bodies are burned, 
or as it would here seem to imply, a place where they are buried, as if it was 
the practice to bury the dead when this hymn was composed.” Very likely, the 
deid bodies of the enemies were collected together after a battle, and thrown 
into a deep pit, and buried. Burial had been an earlier custom among the Vedic 
Aryans than cremation. (Vide ^gwedic Culiurt ch. x pp. 405-421). 
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animated the Indra-worshippers against their enemies, the 
dissenters. 

As the dissenters were opposed to the Vedic mantras 
addressed to the Devas, they did not cultivate the Vedio 
language as carefully as the orthodox Aryans did, and used 
in their speech the common dialects of the people, which were 
corrupted forms of the Vedic Sanskrit spoken by the cultured 
classes. Hence they have been described in the Rgveda as 
Andsa {na^^nOf and dsa=smo\iih), i.e.^ “ mouthless/’ Wilson 
commenting on the word says that it “ alludes possibly to the 
uncultured dialects of the barbarous tribes.’' But some 
Western scholars, in their eagerness to identify these tribes 
with non-Aryan aborigines, have interpreted the word to mean 
“ noseless,” i.e.^ flat-nosed, as describing their repelling 
countenance, by way of distinction from the well-developed 
nose of the Aryans. But this interpretation is wrong, as will 
appear from the use of the epithet mrdhra^vdcah applied to 
the Asuras. In Rv. v. 32, 8 and Rv. vii. 6, 3 the word has 
been interpreted by S^yana to mean “ persons whoso po\\(T 
of speech is undeveloped,” and in Rv. i. 174, 2, to mean 
” persons who cannot speak fluently, or who speak softly.” 
In the Satapatha Brd.hma]^a a curious reason has been assigned 
to the defeat of the Asuras who, instead of addressing their 
enemies as ” arayah ” addressed them with a .soft and liquid 
accent as ” alavah ” (iii. 2.1. 23-24).^ Whether this was the 
real cause of their defeat or not, the anecdote shows the great 
care taken in, and the great importance attached to the 
correct pronunciation of words by the Vedic Aryans, and the 
contempt they felt for those who could not pronounce them 
correctly. The author of the Br&hmai^a draws this moral 
from the anecdote : “ Therefore, no Brihmapa should pro- 

nounce words incorrectly ; for such words have no power.” 

» Sai. Brdh. (iii. a. I. 33-24) ^ ^ fft 
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We have seen that the Asuras (among whom were in- 
cluded the ancient Iranians, the Pa^is and all dissenters) 
were opposed to the worship of the Devas, especially Indra, 
and to the performance of sacrifices. The ancient Iranians 
were not strict in the pronunciation of words, and generally 
used their corrupted forms. For example, they pronounced 
Asura as Ahura, panca as paja, m&tar as madar, bhrdtar 
^sbrader^ sapta as hapta^ santi as kanti, asmi zs ahmi^ 
Supta^Sindhu as Hapta^Hendu^ Soma as Homa and sahasra 
as k&zdra. These are some of the instances of the 
soft or incorrect pronunciation of words, for which they 
incurred the odiun\and ridicule of the Vedic Aryans, and were 
called by the opprobrious names of “ mouthless or speechless.’* 
The orthodox Aryans, believing as they did in the power of 
mantraSi insisted -*00 their correct pronunciation to make 
them efficacious. The Iranians were probably a sect of re- 
formers who used the dialect spoken by the people for the 
propagation of their faith, and effected reforms in other 
matters. in looking upon Fire as sacred, and unfit to be 
polluted by the flesh of animals or by dead bodies which 
used to be consigned to it by the orthodox Aryans, and in 
the discontinuance of the Soma sacrifice or of the Soma 
drink which h^d some intoxicating effect on the consumers. 
But like all reformers, whether in ancient or modern times, 
they were opposed and condemned for their new-fangled 
ways by the orthodox party. As the ancient Iranians were 
as strong and powerful as the Vedic Aryans, they were not 
easily discomfited, but they carried on the struggle for a 
pretty long time, now defeating the Vedic Aryans, and now 
being defeated by them. It was virtually a war of Prin- 
ciples— carried on between two powerful branches of the Aryan 
race, and was looked upon by the common people as a war 
between the deities worshipped by the respective branches, 
f>., a war between the Devas and the Asuras. We learn 
from the Rgveda that the enemies of the Aryans were ulti- 
mately crushed, defeated and driven out of the country, 
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which implied that the Devas were victorious, and the Asuras 
defeated. This defeat of the Asuras established in the eyes 
of the Vedic Aryans the supremacy and superiority of the 
Devas over the Asuras, of the ^sis to whom the mantras 
were revealed over the Iranian reforiners and dissenters, of 
the Vedic faith over the non-Vedic, of mantras over simple 
prayers couched in the dialects of the people, and of Indra 
over Ahura Mazda. The Vedic hymns addressed to Indra 
breathe a joyous triumphant spirit, and a sense of relief at 
this victory, which made the Vedic Aryans supremely con- 
scious of their powers, of a sense of right and justice on their 
side, and of the immense superiority of their Faith and their 
Devas. This consciousness added a zest to their ordinary 
humdrum existence, and probably helped them to make 
strides on the path of progress. 

This account of the defeat of the Asuras in the Rgvedh 
is supplemented by the elaborate, though somewhat fanciful 
accounts given in the Brdhmanas^ which are couched in such 
language as to make them relate to supernatural event^ 
rather than to human affairs, it is Indra, Fire, the Aivins, 
the Sun, the Dawn, and the Maruts who are represented to 
have been fighting with Vptra and his hosts. It is the account 
of the struggle of the Cosmic Powers over again, though 
here and there we cannot fail to catch glimpses of human 
and mundane affairs with which the struggle was mainly 
connectied. 

'Fhough the BrAhma^as are not within the scope of our 
treatment, it will not, I think, be quite out of place to make 
occasional references to them, if only to throw some addi* 
tional light on points that are hot quite clear in the ^veda. 
There are some direct references in the Rgveda to the 
Pa^is having been vanquished by an Aryan king in a battle, 
and having fled from Sapta-Sindhu in a body ; but I have not 
come across any reference to the Iranians or the worshippers 
of Ahura Mazda having left the country on account of 
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religious dissensionsi though it has been related in a general 
way in the ^veda that the dissenters who were called 
Asuras were defeated, and expelled from the country. It is 
just possible that some of the Asuras left the country, while 
others withdrew to its remote parts or lived in Sapta-Sindhu 
in a sort of armed truce during a part of Rgvedic times ; 
and it was only when the cleavage became well marked, and 
the gulf between the two sects too wide to be bridged that 
their final dispersion took place. There were many points 
of agreement between the followers of Ahura Mazda, and the 
Vedic Aryans. Both sects worshipped the Fire with 
offerings, among wjiich, however, the Asuras did not include 
the flesh of sacrificed animals ; both worshipped many com- 
mon Devas with identical names ; but the Asuras did not 
acknowledge Indra^ to be the supreme Deva, though they 
worshipped him in substance under the name of Vftraghna ; 
both performed the Soma sacrifice which the Asuras (Iranians) 
called Hoama sacrifice, though they objected to the intoxica- 
ting properties of the juice, and tried to substitute the plant by 
another of the same genus, and both were equally civilised and 
powerful. The retention of the name of A sura for their deities 
by these dissenters, and the denial of Indra’s existence or 
superiority were the main points of difference and friction 
between the two sects ; and the Vedic Aryans called them, 
as we have seen, by the name of Asuras^ used in the bad 
sense of the word^ which the latter retaliated by attaching 
an equally bad sense to the word Devq^ which, however, had 
no etymological justification as that of the word Asura, It 
is sufficient, however, for our purpose to remember that these 
dissenters were simply called Asuras and not Iranians, for 
they had not settled in Iran or Airyana as yet. 


The BrAhmat^as relate that the Asuras gs well as the 
Devas were the progeny of Prajip ti and both performed 
sacrifices and became powerful. But the Asuras having tried 
to establish their supremacy over the Devas, a conflict arose 
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between them, which lasted for a long time, daring which 
several bloody battles were fought. Ihe Ait any m Brdhmafm 
(i. 3. 3) says that at first there were fightings in the east, 
the west, the south and the north, In all of which the Devas 
were defeated by the Asuras ; but when the fighting took 
place in the north-east direction (of Sapta-Sindhu), the Devas 
were victorious, and since then, this direction has been 
regarded as invincible. Hence, when the Soma plant was 
brought for sacrifice, it became the custom among the Aryan 
worshippers of the Devas to take it out from the cart from 
that direction. ^ 

It is further related in the Br&hma^a that as the Devas 
attributed their defeat to their having no king, they made 
Soma their king ; and with the help of Soma, they became 
victorious in all the directions. This undoubtedly refers to 
the controversy about the use of the Soma juice in sacrifice, 
which was discontinued by the Asuras or the ancestors of the 
Iranians for sometime, as we shall see later on, and bears 
testimony to the fact that the worshippers of the Devas 
established the necessity and efficacy of the Soma sacrifice, 
and carried their point in the teeth of well-organized opposi- 
tion. 

There is another anecdote in the Aitareya Brdhma^a 
in connection with this conflict between the Devas and the 
Asuras, which is worth mentioning here. The Asuras 
thought of barring the Devas from Bhuloka (the Earth), 
Antanksa (the Mid-heaven), and Dyuloka (the Heaven) by 
constructing three walls, vfs., one of iron, another of silver, 
and the third of gold respectively. Against this plan and 
device of the Asuras, the Devas constructed a sadas (a place 
of sacrifice), an agnidhra or place for the sacred sacrificial 
Fire, and two carts named habirdhan in which offerings for 
Sacrifice were brought. After that, they performed the 


* AU, Brdh, i. 3. 3. 
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Sacrifice, named Updsat. At the end of the first day’s sacri- 
fice, the Asuras were driven out of the earth ; the end of 
the second day’s sacrifice, they were driven out of mid- 
heaven ; and at the end of the third day’s sacrifice, they were 
driven out of heaven. Then the Asuras fell back on the six 
seasons ; but the Devas drove them out of these by perform- 
ing six Updsats. The Asuras then fell back on the twelve 
months, from which they were expelled by the Devas 
performing twelve Updsats. Then the Asuras fell back on 
the twenty-four fortnights, from which also the Devas 
expelled them by performing twenty-four sacrifices. Lastly, 
the Asuras fell back, on day and night (Ahordtra)^ from which 
also the Devas expelled them by performing two daily 
sacrifices, one in the morning, by which they were expelled 
from day-time, and One in the after-noon, by which they were 
expelled from the night. This compelled the Asuras to take 
refuge only at the junctions of Day and Night at both ends, 
7/5., early dawn, and evening. * 

This anecdote proves that the Asuras were rich in 
worldly possessions and prosperous, which enabled them to 
construct three walls of iron, silver, and gold, but they were 
poor in spiritual powers which could only be acquired, 
according to the Vedic Aryans, by the performance of 
sacriiices and religious rites. The Devas, though not rich 
from a worldly point of view, were spiritually strong ; hence, 
they were enabled tp expel the Asuras from the three worlds 
by the performance of three sacrifices^ from the six seasons, 
by the performance of six sacrifices ; from the twelve months, 
by the performance of twelve sacrifices ; from the 24 fortnights, 
by the performance of 24 sacrifices ; and from the days and 
nights, by performing the sacrifices twice daily. This was 
the cause of the victory of the Devas ; in other words, it was 
by spiritual culture, and the performance of sacrifice twice 
daily, and not by mere worldly possessions, that they became 


> Ai^ Srdh. (i. 4. 6). 
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victorious in the long run. This marks the very characteris- 
tics of the two branches of the Aryan race, which are 
observable even to this day. 

It has been previously said that the Asuras, without 
offering any havyas (oblations) to the sacrificial Fire» site 
them up themselves. On the other hand, the Vedic Aryans 
offered all the best things to Agni even the flesh of the 
animals sacrificed. ^ The Asuras were evidently opposed to 
such sacrifices, and tried to stop them by force. But the 
Devas drove them away by having recourse to a device. 
When the animal was made ready for sacrifice, the Asuras 
came towards the yupa (wooden block for sacrificing an 
animal). Seeing this, the Devas made three concentric walls 
of fire for protecting themselves and the sacrifice. The very 
sight of these walls of fire surrounding the animal to be 
sacrificed was sufficient to drive them away from the place 
of sacrifice, as it was highly repugnant and revolting to their 
sentiments. Thus with the help of the sacrificial Fire, the 
Devas succeeded in killing the Asuras and the R^kfasas 
both in the east and west. ^ 

It further appears from a perusal of the Br^hma^as that 
the Asuras were so much persecuted by the Devas that 
they were compelled to assume the forms of Br&hmapas 
and Yatis (ascetics) for self-protection. This is probably 
another way of saying that the priests and the ascetics of 
the Asuras were similar in appearance to the BrfLhmapas 
and the ascetics of the Vedic Aryans, and were indistinguish- 
able from them, as they all very likely wore the same sacer- 
dotal robes and badges. The Aitareya Brdhmafa says that 
“ Indra killed ViSvarflpa, the son of Tvastf, as well as Vftra. 
He killed the Yatis^ and threw their dead bodies to be 


* Pa&u or animal (cattle) was in the earliest times regarded as wealth ; 
and its flesh at one time formed the main article of food. Hence flesh or 
meat was prized above all things. 

* Ait, Brdlut ii. 7. 1.' 
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devoured by wild dogs. He also killed the ArurmughmSt and 
thwarted Bjrhaspati, for whidi acts the Devas condemned 

Indra who was thus deprived by them of the Soma drink 

...But Indra afterwards forcibly took the Soma drink away 
from Tvaftf, and since then has been entitled to it.*’ ^ The 
Taittinya Brdhmana also says that Tva«tr created a Brih- 
maya by name Vjtra whom Indra killed. He also killed 
Tvaftr’s son Vi^varOpa, hacked to pieces the Asuras who 
assumed the forms of Yatis or ascetics, and got their bodies 
devoured by wild dogs. He further killed the Asuras named 
Arurmaghas^ who assumed the forms of Brihma^as. 

These anecdotes bring us at once from supernatural to 
mundane matters,— from the Devas and Asuras to Brdhma^as, 
Yatis and Arurm^ghas. It seems that before the split 
between the two branches of the Aryans occurred, their 
priests had been Brdhmaf^as and Yatis or ascetics. But after 
the split had been effected. Tvavtr created some persons 
called Arurmaghas who assumed the forms of 6rd,hmaqias, and 
whom Indra killed, because in his superior wisdom, he came 
to know them to be really Asuras in disguise, and not BiAh. 
ma^as. But this killing of Br^hma^^as (though they were really 
Asuras) by Indra and his followers made them incur the 
displeasure anil censure of both Gods and men, and no Soma 
drink was consequently offered to Indra, or any Soma sacri- 
lice performed in his honour. It has been said, however, 
that Indra forcibly Snatched the Soma drink from Tva^tf, 
which is as much as to say that, though the Soma sacrifice 
and Indra-worship had been discontinued for sometime, they 
were renewed again by the followers of Indra. 

It remains for us now to see who this Tva»tr was, and 
who these Arurmaghas. In Rv. x. f lo, 9 we find the name 
of Tvastr as Apri Divatd or God of Fire, and his attributes 
mentioned as follows 
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** O Hota, worship to-day that Deva whose name is 
Tvaftfi who has prodaced Dyivd^PritAM (Heaven and 
Earth) and created the various living creatures.’’ 

It would thus appear that Tvaftf was identified with the 
Creator Himself. His son was ViSvaropa. The Taitiiri/a 
Samhitd thus speaks of him : — 

ViSvarOpa, son of Tvastf, was the priest of the Devas, 
and was their nephew, being sister’s son. He had three 
mouths, through one of which he drank the Soma juice ; 
through the second, he used to drink wine and through the 
third, he used to take his usual food. He used to say openly 
that the share of havis was legitimate to the Devas ; but in 
private parlance, he would say that the Asuras were entitled 
to it. Indra having come to know this, and apprehended a 
revolution, cut off his three heads with the help of his thunder- 
bolt. The killing of this Brfthma^a priest by Indra made him 
incur the sin generally attached to the killing of aBrkhmana.” 

The Devas, as we have seen, were fond of, and drank the 
Soma juice ; but the Asuras drank surd or wine, and men ate 
food. It is clear from the above anecdote that VigvarQpa 
used to partake of the offerings, made respectively by the 
Devas, the Asuras and men, with the help of his three differ- 
ent mouths. As the Asuras rejected or were deprived 
of the Soma juice, and substituted a new drink in its place, 
4)repared from another plant, which they considered to be less 
intoxicating than the Soma juice, the BrfLhmai^as retaliated by 
calling their drink by the name of wine, i.f., a really intoxi- 
cating liquor as compared with the Soma drink, and therefore 
unfit for being offered to the Devas. It appears also that the 
religion of the Devas, the Asuras and men was one at first, as 
ViSvarOpa received all these offerings from all the votaries, 
and partook bf them. But Indra, having killed VigvarQpa, 
Tvasti* in his rage discontinued the offering of the Soma 
drink to him, though the latter afterwards forcibly took a 
share of it from him. 
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It was Tvastr who is said to have forged the thunder- 
bolt for Indra (Rv. i. 6i, 6; iSg, 14), which, however, 
was used by the latter in killing his two sons, Vftra and 
Vigvaropa. This created a revulsion of feeling against Indra, 
and his worship was consequently discontinued by Tvastir’s 
followers who substituted him for Indra. As Tvastr was the 
God of Fire, he was worshipped by them as Fire. 

But Fire on earth was identical with the Sun in heaven, 
and also represented the splendours of the great Creator of 
the Sun himself whom the Asuras and their descendants, the 
Iranians, called Afithra (Vedic, Mitra). Therefore, Fire or 
Tvastf, the Sun aqd Mithra formed, as it were, a Trinity. 
The Sun was called by them Ahura Mazda^ which appears 
to be a corruption of the Sanskrit A sura Maghavd^ and 
literally means “ the great God fit to be worshipped by men.** 
It should be pointed out that in the Rgveda, the epithet, 
Maghavan^ has been usually applied to Indra, though other 
Devas also have sometimes shared it with him. Therefore, 
it may be surmised that Ahura Mazda^ or as he is cOmmonly 
called, Ormuzd, in a still more corrupted form, was equal to 
the Vedic Indra or the Sun, and Tvaftr was the same God 
in another form, v/ix.. Fire. It will be in the recollection of 
our readers that in the l^veda. the Sun and the Fire have 
been called the visible bodies of Indra who created both of 
them, and was therefore also equal to Mithra of the Asuras. 
As Fire belongs to the earth, be is the God with whom men 
can easily associate, and through whom they can worship 
both the Sun, or Ormuzd, and the still higher deity, Mithra. 
Tvavtf thus became the preceptor of men, and as he existed 
from time immemorial, he was called Jarat Tvastr^ or the 
ancient Tva9tr» which was c orrupted into Zara^thustra^ and 
still further, into Zoroaster. As with the orthodox Aryans, 
Agni or Fire (Brahmi) revealed the Vedas, so with the 
Iranians, Zara-thustra, or Zoroaster (the ancient Fire God) 
revealed to them their religion as embodied in their sacred 
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Scripture, the Zend-Avesta. Hence, the Asura tribes after- 
wards settled in Airyana or Iran, called themselves the 
followers of Zoroaster, and are known as Zoroastrians. Bat 
the Zoroaster of history was a great Prophet who appeared 
in a later age, and was probably regatded as an incarnation 
of Jarat Tvaftf or the Fire-God. He came to the world for 
the good of the race, and for embodying the tenets of the 
religion in the sacred Scripture, the Zend-Avesta. The 
religion had existed from very ancient times, and it remained 
for him only to give it a new shape and life. As a writer 
observes : A great religion is always a slow gro^'th, and 

any particular religious teacher to whom it may be ascribed, 
after all, has done nothing more than focalise the national 
tendency, or form a centre about which the ideas and ten- 
dencies of an epoch may crystallize In the case of the 

Zoroastrian religion, it was finally given tangible and perma- 
nent expression in the pages of the Zend-Avesta, or sacred 
book of the Persians. The national spirit given expression 

is in many ways of a high order It seems quite clear 

that the early religion of the Persians was almost a pure 
monotheism, not did it in its later stages depart more widely 
from the monotheistic type than has been the case, at some 
stage of its developments, with every other great religion of 
which we have any knowledge. Thus the Zoroastrian system 
admits of a Sun -God, Mithra, w^ho is the creator of the God 

of Light, Ormuzd, and of the God of Darkness, Ahriman 

When we try to get close to the thought of this creed, we 
find that Ormuzd is regarded equal to Mithra, even though 
created by him, and that on the other hand, Ahriman is 
supposed ultimately to be Cbnquered by the God of Light, 
notwithstanding the ages of time throughout which he wields 
malevolent powers.^* * 

Zoroaster, the Prophet, ** asserted the existence of a kmg- 
dom of light, and a kingdom of darkness ; in the former, reigns 
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Ormuzd, the author and giver of all good; in the latter. 
Ahiiman, the source of all evil, moral as well as physical. 
The throne of Ormuzd is surroun ded by the seven Amshas- 
pands, the princes of ligh t, of whom the sage himself was the 
first.*' t 

It would thus appear that the sage was an incarnation 
of Jarat Tvastf^ the first Prince of Light, who, with six 
others, surround the throne of Ormuzd. 

No reference to the name of the sage has been made ir 
the ^gveda, or the later Vedic Literature, though the name 
of Tvaftf as Fire and Creator is found, as we have seen, in 
the former. The Prophet, therefore, must have flourished in 
a much later period, though the religion, as we have already 
said, had been in existence from very early times. It was 
not known in Rgvedic times as the Religion of Zoroaster, 
but as a religion^ of the Asuras who worshipped Asura 
Maghavdt Ahura Manda^ or Ormuzd* Hence it was also 
known as the Religion of Ormuzd, and its followers were 
called Ormuzdians, or as the later Vedic Aryans called them, 
Arurmaghas* It was these Arurmaghas, described as BrAh* 
ma^as in the Aitareya Br&hma^ and the Taittirlya Samhit&, 
who were killed by Indra, because be knew them to be Asuras 
under the garb of Brdhma^as, and as we have seen, their 
killing led tp great religious dissensions and schisms in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu, .vhich deprived Indra of his favourite 
Soma drink for a time, to the point of being ousted from 
worship. These Arurmaghas (which word, by the way, his 
remained unexplained up to this tiipe), therefore, were no 
other than the priests or votaries of Asura Maghavd^ Ahura 
Mazda^ or Ormuzd^ the great God of Light, whom the 
Asuras, or dissenters from the orthodox Vedic faith, worship* 
ped in place of Indra. ^ From the fact that Indra was cen- 
sured and condemned for killing these BrAhma^as, it appears 

, p 5 ^ 

* These Arurmaghas were prohtbly the ancestors of the Mafi or priests 
of aodeot Media who were simply caiied maghas or Magi* They fonned a 
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that thoQgfa the .Asuras had ceased to worship Indra, and 
were worshipping Asura Maghav&, under a new system of 
fmth, they were still regarded as belonging to the Aryan com- 
munity in Sapta-Sindhu, and their priests looked upon as 
BrAhma^as.and Yatis^ for the sin of killing whom Indra had 
to incur a public censure. This furnishes us with a curious 
instance of catholicity and sympathetic tolerance in an age 
which seems to have been characterized by religious intoler- 
ance and bigotry of the worst type. Very probably, Indra's 
censure was due to a reaction of the popular mind from the 
terrible scenes of blood-shed and persecution that were 
enacted in the ancient land, in the name of religion. The 
killing of the Arurmaghas, however, though afterwards con- 
doned by the Vedic Aryans, created a revulsion against Indra 
in the mind of the foltowers of Ahura Mazda, and the breach 
between the two sects widened beyond repair. 

But though the schism had taken place, and there had 
been much bloodshed and persecution in consequence of it, 
the Asuras in all probability did not leave Sapta-Sindhu in 
a body during ^gvedic times. This they probably did in a 
later age, after the Pa^is had mostly left the country. But 
it is just possible that those who were defeated by the Vedic 
Aryans in battles, and had their forts broken or demolished, 
emigrated towards the north-west, and after roaming about 


hereditary sacerdotal caste and Herodotus thus writes about their status : ** A 
Ma|^n man stands by and chants a theogony thereto, for such the Persians 
tay the chant is. Without a Magian it iS not lawful for him to offer prayers.*’ 
Prof. Moulton writes : ** From the first the Greek writers assume that the 
Magi were priests, with special skill in divination and oneiromancy. Th^ 
were already essential for all priestly acts, and identified thoroughly with the 
Persian religious system. Moreover from the fourth century B. C. down, 
there are frequent allusions to Zoroaster himself as a Magus, and many of the 
foremost modern authorities have accepted this as probably tnie.*^ (Bsr(y 
SSarom gMmnU w^ pp. ipfi-ipy). The word Utigka or Magus was probably a 
corruption of Mtgktnan, meaning •* worshipful,” a title witich wu probably 
applied to these priests. Moulton’s theory that the Maghai or the Magi 
beloeg to a wwAiyan race is quite untenable. 
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in several countries in a helpless condition, finally settled 
down in Bactriana which they called Arya Veeja or Airyana 
Vaejo (which literally means the nursery, or place of origin 
of the Aryans ”), to distinguish it from Sapta-Sindhu 
which they were compelled to leave, and for which they 
no longer entertained any love, as it was inhabited by 
their hereditary enemies, the Vedic Aryans. This Airyana 
Vaejo was afterwards destroyed by an invasion of Ice in 
post-Rgvedic times, probably in consequence of vast 
volumes of watery vapours, generated by the drying 
up of the bed of the Rajputana Sea, having been pre- 
cipitated there as snow, which compelled Yima, the 
ancient leader <3i the Iranians, to leave it with his people 
and migrate towards the north, to the Arctic region. Long 
after this event, Airyana Vaejo became again habitable, and 
the Prophet Zoroaster^ settled there with his followers, and 
made it a centre for the propagation of his new reformed 
faith. As this chapter has already grown too long, I will 
deal with the subject of the dispersion of the followers of 
Ahura Mazda from Sapta-Sindhu in the next chapter. 


* Xanthos of Lydia, a contemporary of Artaxerxes I (465-434 B. C.), 
places Zoroaster 6,ooo years before the expedition of Xerxes. Aristotle 
makes him 6.00^ years before the death of Plato. This date, however is not 
accepted by modern European scholars. Hertel makes him live about 66o- 
5S3 B. C. If that were so, Artaxerxes who lived in the fifth century B. C., 
would not have fixed Zoroaster’s time about 6,000 years before the expedition 
of Xerxes, and Aristotle calculated a similar date. Zoroaster's date, however, 
has not yet been definitely settled, though tbe date of the classical writers 
closely tallies with Vedic chronology. {Vide Keith’s The Religion and Phil§so» 
pky of the Veda and Upaniskads ml, ii, Appendix A, Page 614 ff. 1925). 




CHAPTER X. 

THE OISPEESION OF THE FOLLOWERS OF AHURA MAZDA FROM 
SAPTA-SINDBU. 

Professor Max Miitler after a careful study of the Vedas 
and the Zend-Avesta arrived at the following conclusion : 

. The Zoroastrians were a colony from Northern India. 
They had been together for a time with the people whose 
sacred songs have been preserved to us in the Veda. A 
schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward 
to Arachosiaand Persia.”* 

Elsewhere he said : ” Still more striking is the similarity 
between Persia and India in religion and mythology. Gods 
unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under 
the same name in Sanskrit and Zend ; and the change of 
some of the most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names 
of evil spirits in Zend only serves to strengthen the convic* 
tion that we have here the usual traces of a schism which 
separated a community that had once been united.”^* 

Dr. Haug also came to the same conclusion : ” The 
ancestors of the Brahmans, and those of the Parsis (the 
ancient Iranians) lived as brother tribes peacefully together. 
This time was anterior to the combats of the Devas and the 
Asuras, which are so frequently mentioned in the Br4h- 
ma^as, the former representing the Hindus, the latter Ira- 
nians.”® 

It would appear, however, that the Iranians did not all at 
once settle in Arachosia or Persia after leaving Sapta- 
Sindhu. They had roamed about in many countries in a 


> Seienet o/Languagff Voi. II, p. 470 (Fifth Edition). 

* Chips from a German Workshop^ Vol. 1 , p. 83. 

* Dr. Hnug’s Iniroduction to the Aitar^ Brdkmaifaf Vol. 1 , pp. 2-3, 
Edition 18^. 
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helpless condition before they settled down as agriculturists 
in their new colony. We have said in the previous chapter that 
the main body of the followers of Ahura Mazda did not leave 
Sapta-Sindhu during l^gvedlc timts, though it is likely 
that some tribes who could not hold their own against the 
attacks of the Vedic Aryans did so, and got themselves scat-, 
tered in different parts of Asia and Europe. The Arurma- 
ghas or the followers of Ahura Mazda were regarded as 
Brdhma^as and were suffered to live in Sapta-Sindhu, as 
long as they did not become obtrusive or militant. But as 
soon as they became active propagandists and aggressive, 
attacking and condemning the Vedic faith and the Vedic 
rites, under the instigation of their priests or prophets, a 
regular campaign against them was organized and started 
by the Vedic Aryans, which resulted in their ultimate expul- 
sion from Sapta-Sindhu. As I have already said in the last 
chapter, the name of Zarathustra does not occur in the 
Brihmanas or the later Vedic literature, though the name of 
Tva^tr as the Fire God and Creator, occurs in them as well 
as in the JRgveda. Zarathustra, therefore, must have flour- 
ished in comparatively recent times. It was he who gave 
the Ahura religion the shape in which we find it in the Zend- 
Avesta, and instilled into it a new life and vigour by shaking 
off the foreign accretions that had gathered round it, and 
purifying it as much as possible. He was, therefore, a great 
Reformer of the Ahura religion, and his words carried the 
greatest weight with its votaries when he declared himseh 
or came to be regarded as a Prophet, and an incarnation of 
Jarat Tvaytr, the first of the seven Amshaspands, or Princes 
of Light, who surrounded the throne of Ahura Mazda. In- 
spired and encouraged by his teachings, his followers must 
have assumed a fresh militant attitude towards the Vedic 
faith, and thereby brought upon themselves the wrath of the 
united Vedic Aryans who compelled them to fly far from 
Sapta-Sindhu, the land of their birth. It was when reduced 
to this helpless condition and sorry plight that the Prophet 
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with hit followers give vent to the folbwiiig lamenUtloiis as 
are recorded in the GhthA Uiimnvaiti : 

** To what country shall ! go ? Where shall i take my 
refuge? What country is sheltering the master (Zarat uustra) 
and his Companions ? None of the senran^s pays reverence to 
me, nor the wicked rulers of the country/’ [4. (46) i]. 

“ I know that I am helpless. Look at me, being amongst 
few men. For, I have few men. I implore thee (Ahur Mazd, 
the wise) weeping, thou living God.” [4 (46) 3]. 

The sway is given into the hands of the priests and 
prophets oi idols, who, by their atrocious actions, endeavour 
to destroy the human life...” [4 (46) ii].* 

Thus expelled from Sapta-Sindhu and other places in- 
habited by the Vedic Aryans, the followers of the Prophet 
probably roamed about in various lands mentioned in the 
first Fargard of the Vendidad until they found a safe shelter 
in old Airyana Vaejo which, though destroyed by Ice in a 
former age, had again become habitable. This province, 
according to Spiegel, ” is to be placed in the furthest east of 
the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes take their rise,” though Baron Von Bunsen supposes 
it to be ” the table-land of Pamir and Khokand.”^ The lands 
mentioned in the Fargard of the Vendidad are (i) Airyana 
Vaejo ; (2) Sughdha or Sogdiana (Samarkand) ; (3) Mouru 
or Margiana (Mero) ; (4) Bakhdid or Bactria ^Balkh) ; (5) 
Nisaya or Ni.<^ ; (6) Haroyu (Sans. $arayu) or Arcia 
(Herat) ; (7) Vaekareta (Cabul) ; (8) Urva, Cabul, according 
Dr. Haug, or land around Ispahan, according to Dermesteter ; 
(9) Khnenta in Vehrkena (Kandahar); (10) Harahvaiti (Sans. 
Sat^svaR^ or more probably Irdvatl) or Arachosia (Harfit) ; 
(11) Ha8tnmant (Helmend) ; (13) Ragha (Rai) ; (13) Chakbra ; 
(14) Varena; (15) Hapta-Hendu (Sapta-Sindhu) and (16) 


1863. 


Dr. Martin Hang’s Rtligiom 4/ tk* Pmrsees, pp. 15a, 155 and 165 . Bd. 
Mnir’s Originmi Smntkrii TgxiM, Vol II, pp. 33a, 481. Bd. 1871. 
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Rangha. These were the sixteen countries which were 
known to the ancient Iranians. There is a controversy 
among some Western scholars as to the geographical and 
historical value of this account of the countries mentioned 
in the Vendidad. Bunsen is of opinion that the first mention* 
ed country was the primeval abode of the Iranians, from 
which they subsequently emigrated to the other countries— «n 
opinion with which Spiegel at first agreed. But it appears 
that the latter subsequently revised this opinion as will appear 
from his remarks in his Introduction to the A vesta (Vol. II, p. 
cix) : “ I cannot c oincide in the attempt to discover in the 
first chapter of the^ Vendidad an account of the gradual migra- 
tions of the Iranians. It has been said that, that list of 
countries is a continuous history of their attempts at coloni- 
zation, beginning with their northern home, and ending with 
Hapta-Hendu or India. But the list nowhere speaks of any 

such migration Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a 

specification of the countries known to the Iranians at a 
particular time. This period, however, cannot be a recent 
one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is connected with the Vedic 
period.’’ 

This seems to me to be the soundest view of the matter. 
The followers, of Ahura Mazda were very closely connected 
not only in blood, but also in language,^ and religious faith 
and practice ^ (of course, before the regrettable schism took 

' Geldner writes In the Sntyclopmdia Britannica, {y o\, XW, S47; 
nth edition) : **The cletrest evidence of the extreme age of the langnage 
of the GSthfts b its striking resemblance to the oldest Sanskrit, the bagnage 
of the Vedic poems. The GithS language (much more than the later Zend) 
and the baguage of the tWes have a close resemblance, exceeding that of any 
two Romanb languages ; they teem hardly more than two diabcts of one 
tongue. Whole strophes of the Gtthhs can be turned into good old SanakHt 
by the application of certain phonetic bws.*' 

* Eduard Myer thus summarises b the same work (p. ao^ the 
eltmenti of the two religions : Fite-wcmhip, eqpecblly die iMriBebl dame ; 

the preparations of the intoxicating Smui, which filb man wkh dbiat stnoflli 
and nplifta him to the Gods ; the Injunction to ' good thonghti and good 
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place) with the Vedic Aryans of Sapta-Sindho which was 
their common home. When a difference in religions opinion 
and practice arose, they came to be called Asuras by the 
Vedic Aryans whom they, in their tnm, called Devas or 
Daevas, t.s.. Devils. This religious controversy gradually 
degenerated, even in BLgvedic times, into an implacable 
hatred for one another ; and from words, they came to blows, 
and from blows to bloodshed, resulting in the defeat of the 
Asuras. Some, as we have already said, fled to other 
countries, while others remained in Sapta-Sindhn peacefully, 
without provoking further quarrels. ** The Soshyantas or 
fire-priests,’' writes Dr. Haug, ** who seemed to be identical 
with the Atharvans, are to be regarded as the real predeces- 
sors of Zarathustra Spitoma, who paved the way for the grand 
religious reform carried out by the latter. It is distinctly said 
(Yas. 53. 2), that the good Ahura religion was revealed to 
them and that they professed it in opposition to the Deva 
religion, like Zarathustra himself and his disciples. (Yas. 12. 
7). These ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as the 
founders of the Ahura religion, who first introduced agricul- 
ture and made it a religious duty, and commenced war against 
the Deva religion.” ^ We have seen the result of this war 
during Rgvedic times, and prior to the age of the Br&h- 
roa^as in which the Soshyantas (who were probably identi- 
fied in the Rgveda with Susi^a^ the demon of drought) 
and their followers got the worst, most of them having been 
compelled to leave the country. It was only when Zarath- 
ustra, the fiery and intolerable Reformer and Prophet, flourish- 
ed, that fresh troubles arose, as the result of which his 

works’ imposed on the pious by Veda and Avesta alike; the belief in an 
unwavering order'(f'/a)— a law controlling gods and men and dominating them 
all ; yet with this, a belief in the power of the magical formulm (mmiUra)t 
exclamations and prayers, to whose compulsion not merely demons (the evil 
spirits of deception— ifiwA), but even the gods (daeva) must submit, and lastly, 
the institution of a priesthood of fire-kindlers (a/Aaruen) who are at once the 
repositories of all sacred traditions and mediators in all intercourse between 
earth and heaven.” 

* Dr. Hang’s Mfligitn tfikt p. agi. Ed. 1862. 
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followers were driven out of the country, who roamed about 
in a helpless condition until they made their final halt in old 
Airyana Vaejo which had been destroyed by Ice in a former 
age when Yima had been its ruler, and so named probably 
to donote the original place where the Ormuzdian religion 
had been first propagated, preached and practised undisturbed. 
This land, therefore, was given precedence over all other lands, 
and regarded as Paradise, when compared with Hapta-Hendu, 
from which the Iranians had been driven out, and for which 
they no longer entertained any love, in as much as it was peopled 
by their inveterate enemies? the Vedic Aryans. We may, 
accordingly, conclude that the naming of Hapta-Hendu 
towards the end of the list, as given in the first Fargard of 
the Vendidad, does not indicate that the Iranians emigrated 
from their northern home and came to Sapta-Sindhu at the 
end of their migrations. Such a theory would be against 
the conclusions at which ail impartial students and critics 
must arrive after a careful study of the Vedas and the Zend 
Avesta, 

Secure In this earthly paradise, and free from molesta- 
tions, Zarathustra began a thorough-going reform of the old 
religion as professed by the votaries of Ahura Mazda. The 
following extracts from Yasna 12 of the Avesta will un- 
mistakably indicate the line of reform : ** 1 cease to be a 
Deva worshipper. I profess to be a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna 
(worshipper of Ahura Mazda), an enemy of the Devas, and a 
devotee to Ahura, \.l forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, 
false, untrue, the originators of mischief, who are most 
baneful^ destructive, the basest of all beings...! am a Mazda- 
yasna, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna. I profess this religion by 
praising and preferring it to <^ber8.” ^ 

The Zoroastrians forsook not only the “ wicked and 
false Devas, but also the Soma sacrifice which characterized 
the Vedic Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. Gdtkd Akumnwiti 


' Dr. Haug's JMigiomifiki Pmrmt, p. 165, Ed. ipda. 
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(Yasna 33 } says : “ Ye Devas, sprang put of the evil spirit 
who takes possession of you by intoxication (Juma), teachbg 
you manifold arts to deceive and destroy mankind, for which 
arts you are notorious everywhere.’' ^ In G&thd Spenta^ 
Mainyus also we find : ** When will appear, thou wise, the 
men of vigour and courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor ? 
This diabolical art makes the idol, priests so overbearing, 
and the evil spirit, reigning in the countries, increases this 
pride.” ^ Dr. Haug comments on the verse of this G4th4 as 
follows : “ This verse refers to the Brahman’s Soma worship 
which, as the cause of so much evil, was cursed by 
Zarathustra.” 

But though Zarathustra thus condemned the Soma, with 
a view to dissuade his followers from using it in their rituals, 
the old party seemed to retain a predilection for the drink, 
and would not easily give it up. Hence the High Priests 
effected a sort of compromise by substituting the intoxicating 
Soma beverage by a more wholesome and invigorating 
drink prepared from another plant, together with the branches 
of the pomegranate tree, and without any process of ferment- 
ation ; but the name in the Iranian form Homa remained, 
and some of the ceremonies also.”* We need not, therefore, 
be at all surprised that Zarathustra also suddenly became an 
admirer of the Soma who, it is said, once visited him in his 
brilliant supernatural body. ** Being asked by the prophet 
who he was, he told that he was Homa, and requested him to 
worship him in the same way as the ancient sages and 
prophets had done. Zarathustra, after having attentively 
listened to the angel’s reports, bowed before him and 
commenced to consecrate the branches of the Homa plant 
which were before him, in order to put into them secret 
powers.” Zarathustra then praised Soma or Homa as 
follows: ” I praise the high mountains where thou hast 

‘ JUd, p. 145. • Wrf.'p. 159. 

* Dr* Mriigiof of tk» Pmnm^ pp. S19-8S0 } also Chapter IV of this 

hook. (pp. 00^1.) 
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grown, Homa! 1 praise the Earth, the wide, which is fall of 
ways, labouring, thy Mother, Homa!’’^ This conversion of 
Zarathustra to the Soma cult is remarkable, in as much as it 
goes to show that his followers came from Sapta*Sindhu where 
the Soma-sacrifice prevailed. The Soma plant, as our readers 
will remember, grew nowhere else excepting on the Himalaya 
and in some regions of Sapta-Sindhu. One of the reasons 
why the Soma plant was substituted by another plant by 
Zarathustra may have been its scarcity in Airyana Vaejo ' 
where the plant did not probably take kindly to the soil. 

“ It is plain,” says Dr. Issac Taylor, ** from the character 
of the culture words common to Zend and Sanskrit that the 
Indians and Iranians had before their separation advanced 
farther in the path of civilisation than any of the other Aryan 
nations. They kt\ew themselves as a united people (Sanskrit 
Arya, Zend Airya). They had common words for bridge, 
column, battle, fight, sword, spear, and bow-string, and they 
could count up to a thousand. But the agreement in religious 
terms is the most striking proof of the stage of culture they 
had reached. They had common words for priest, sacrifice, 
song of praise, religious aspergation, for heroes and demons, 
and for Mithra, the God of Light. 1 he chief Indian God, 
Indra, the god of storms, who in the Rgveda is a beneficent 
deity, becomes in the Avesta a malignant power. It was 
formerly believed that a religious schism was the primary 
cause of the separation of the Indians and Iranians, but this 
notion is now uni^rsally given up.” ^ 

Dr. Taylor does not say on what grounds has this 
notion been universally given up. But if it has really been 
given up by the Western scholars, so much the pity for 
historical truth. The very fact that Indra, not merely ** the 
God of storms,” but the mightiest beneficent deity of the 
Vedic Aryans, was regarded by the Iranians as a malignant 

* Dr. Haua's tteligion of iho Parttoi^ pp. 167.163. 

* Taylor’s Origin of ike Argom, pp. 169-190. (Second Edition, 1899.) 
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power goes to the very root of the reKgious ^Kssension 
between the two sects, and points to the real cause of their 
separation, as we have shown very clearly in these pages 
from evidences adduced both from the Vedic literature and 
the Zend-Avesta. It is therefore extremely surprising to be 
told that religious schism was not the primary cause of their 
separation. The followers of Ahura Mazda felt such a great 
repugnance for the name of Indra, to whose prowess were 
ascribed their defeat and slaughter by Vedic Aryans, that 
they came to look upon him as Devil himself, and his votaries 
as Devil-worshippers, though , strangely enough, Indra’s 
epithet of Vrtraghna was retained by them as the epithet 
of their supreme angel. The Soma sacrifice also was at 
first discarded as unworthy of the followers of Ahura Mazda, 
not only on account of the intoxicating properties of the 
Soma drink, but also because it was mainly connected with 
the worship of Indra and thus savoured of the Devil. But as 
ancient custom, like superstitions, die very hard, Zoroaster 
had to re-introduce it in the rituals under the very old name, 
though the drink was made less intoxicating by an altogether 
different process of preparation. In the face of these and 
the other evidences dealt with in this and the previous 
chapter, it would be bold to assert, that religious schism was 
not the primary cause of the separation of the two sects. 

We have already stated the ^opinions of Spiegel and 
Bunsen about the probable situation of Airyana Vaejo, the 
Paradise of the Iranians, where they settled and prospered 
after their expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu. Whether it was 
situated in the farthest east of the Iranian plateau at the 
sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, or on the table-land 
of the Pamir and Khokand, there can be no, question that it 
was placed on sufficiently elevated land, to be called 
** Paradise,” and was not easily accessible to tbeir enemies. 
But it has been mentioned in the second Fargard of . the 
Vendidad that fatal winters fell on this happy land which 
was consequently invaded by snow and Ice, and thus made 
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unfit for human habitation. Yima, the ruler of the land, had 
been previously warned by Ahura Mazda about this impending 
calamity and advised to remove to another place with the 
seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red 
blazing fire ” ' and create a Vdra or enclosure there for 
their protection. Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak thinks that 
Airyana Vaejo was situated in the Arctic region, the climate 
of which was genial before the advent of the last Glacial 
epoch about 10,000 years ago, and the destruction of this 
happy land was caused by the invasion of snow and ice when 
that epoch came.^ He is further of opinion " that the 
Airyana Vaejo was so situated that the inhabitants of Yima’s 
V 4 ra therein regarded the year only as a day, and saw the 
sun rise only once a year.”^ This, according to him, points to 
the situation of Airyana Vaejo in the Arctic region. The Vira 
was undoubtedly situated in the Arctic or the Circumpolar 
region, because the year there was only a day, and the sun 
rose only once a year. But where is the evidence to show 
that these were also the physical phenomena and characteris- 
tics of Airyana Vaejo ? When Ahura Mazda first informed 
Yima about the impending calamity that was to overtake his 
country, and advised him to remove to the VAra with the 
seeds of birds, beasts, men and the blazing fire, the latter 
naturally asked Ahura .Mazda : ** O Maker of the material 
world, thou Holy One ! What lights are there to give light 
in the V 4 ra which Yima made ? ” Ahura Mazda answered : 

There are uncre^ed lights and created lights. There the 
stars, the moon and the sun are only once (a year) seen to 
rise and set, and a year seems as a day.’’^ These, then, were 
the physical characteristics of the Vdra w'hither Yima was 
advised to go, and not of Airyana Vaejo, as wrongly concluded 
by Mr. Tilak. The physical characteristics of the V&ra were 

^ Dumeiteter. 

* Tilak’f dreHe Hmmt in ih$ p. jBi. 

* md, p. 

* Dirmeatetir. 
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so entirely different from those of Airynna Vaejo that Ahnra 
Mazda had to take the trouble of mentioning them in extenso 
for Yima’s enlightenment. If they were similar to those of 
Airyanp Vaejoj he would have said so very briefly without 
going into details. Then, again, if the Vdra were situated 
within Airyana Vaejo, the mere creation of an enclosure would 
not have saved it from the invasion of Ice that overtook the 
whole country. If there be any truth in this story, the fact 
probably was that Yima migrated from Airyana Vaejo to the 
Circumpolar region, the climate of which was genial in the 
Interglacial period, and there created an enclosure for the 
protection of his beasts and men, not against the invasion of 
Ice, but of indigenous savages. As regards Airyana Vaejo 
which we believe to have been situated either on the tableland 
of Pamir and Khokand, or in the farthest east of the Iranian 
plateau, it remains for us to explain how it was destroyed by 
the invasion of Ice and made unht for human habitation. 
Mr. Tilak says : It seems that the Indian story of the deluge 
refers to the same catastrophe as is described in the Avesta, 
and not to any real deluge, or rain. For though the Satapatha 
Brihma^a mentions only a flood {aughak)^ the word prdleya^ 
which P&^ini (vii. 3. 2) derives from pralaya (a deluge), 
signifies ‘snow,’ ‘frost,’ or ‘ice’ in the later Sanskrit, 
literature. This indicates that the connection of icc with the 
d:!uge was not originally unknown to the Indians, though in 
later times it seems to have been entirely overlooked.”’ 
Though this explanation is very ingenious, it cannot be gain- 
said that the Satapatha Brihma^a speaks distinctly of a floods 
over which Manu was conveyed in a ship which was piloted 
by a great fish to a peak of the “ Northern mountain ” (the 
Himalaya). Now this floods as we have more than once said 
before, was pj-obably caused by the sudden upheaval of the 
bed of the Rajputana Sea by a seismic action of great 
intensity, and the displaced waters must have covered Sapta- 
Sindhu, thereby creating a flood. These waters in the course 


^ Aretic Home in the VfiAw, p. 387. 
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of drying np or tubaiding HMMt have generated vast volumes 
ol vapours which, having been carried over the Himalaya, 
were precipitated on the high altitudes as snow. Airyaaa 
Vaejo, having been situated either on the Pamir or the Iranian 
plateau, must have been thus in vaded by snow and ice, which 
caused severe winters to fall on the land, and made it 
uninhabitable either for men or beasts. The occurrence of 
an extensive and destructive flood in Sapta-Sindhu, and the 
invasion of Airy ana Vaejo by ice^ would thus be simultaneous 
events, without being identical, as Mr. Tilak supposes them 
to be. It has been related in the first Fargard of the Vendidad 
that Angra Mainyu, the destroyer, destroyed, in opposition to 
the creation of Ahura Mazda, the genial climate of Airyana 
Vaejo, by bringing in severe winter ; and he also destroyed 
the genial climate of Hapta-Hendu by bringing in ** pernicious 
heat.*^ Now, it is a geological fact that the drying up of the 
Rajputana Sea, and the creation of an extensive desert in its 
place affected the climate of Sapta-Sindhu and made it 
excessively hot and dry. Similarly the precipitation of vast 
quantities of snow on the tops and valleys of the Himilaya, 
caused by the vapours of the displaced waters of the above- 
named sea, changed the climate of Airyana Vaejo, and 
ushered in long and severe winters. These coincidences 
undoubtedly go to prove the contiguity of the two countries. 
Mr. Tilak’s contention, therefore, that Airyana Vaejo was 
situated in the Arctic region has no substantial basis to stand 
upon. ^ 

I admit, however, that the VHra, to which Yima removed 
with his men and beasts, was situated somewhere in the 
Circumpolar region, probably in the north of Russia, where a 
genial climate prevailed in t^'e pre-Glacial epoch. As Yima 
could not migrate to the south, in which direction was situated 
Sapta-Sindhu, inhabited by the enemies of his people, he was 
directed by Ahura Mazda to proceed to the north, either by 
crossing the Central Asian Sea, if the sea had existed in 
those d^ys, or by land, if the sea had disappe?red by that 
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time. And this he did by leading his colony of men and 
beasts to North Russia. This fact of Iranian colonization of 
North Russia in some remote age is proved by linguistic 
evidence also, to which I will now briefly refer. 

As early as 1851, in his edition of the Germania of 
Tacitus, Dr. Latham stated that Li thuanian is closely related 
to Sanskrit and no less archaic. The connection between 
Greek and Indo-Iranian has been established by Grassmann, 
Benfey, Sonne and Kern. Again, Schmidt, Ascoli, Leskian 
and Miklosich have proved the connection between Indo« 
Iranian and Slavonic. It has been ascertained that the 
affinities of the Indo-Iranians with the European Aryans are 
chiefly with the Slavs on the one hand, and with the Greeks 
on the other. > Schmidt also showed ** that the more geo- 
graphically remote were any two of the Aryan languages, 
the fewer were the peculiarities they possessed in common. 
Thus while there are fifty-nine words and roots peculiar to 
Slavo-Lithuanian and Teutonic, and sixty-one to Slavo- 
Litlu.anian and Indo-Iranian, only thirteen are peculiar to 
Indo-Iranian and Teutonic. Again, while one hundred and 
thirty-two words and roots are peculiar to Latin and Greek, 
and ninety-nine to Greek and Indo-Iranian, only twenty are 
peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin. Hence Slavonic forms 
the transition between Teutonic and Iranian, and Greek the 
transition between Latin and Sanskrit.'' * This clearly 
shows that a branch of the Iranians must have migrated from 
Iran to Russia, and this migration is proved by Yima's leav- 
ing Airyana Vaejo for the Vdra in the Circumpolar region, 
when the former was destroyed by ice and snow. Subsequently, 
the climate of Airyana Vaejo must have changed to make it 
possible for the Prophet Zarathushtra and his followers to 
settle in that country, when the latter were finally expelled 
from Sapta-Sindhu by the Vedic Aryans. 


' Tht Origin of the Aryans, pp. 20-22. 
• ibid, pp. 35-36. 
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The connection of the Iranians with the Slavs is further 
proved by certain words which are common to the languages 
of both these branches of the Aryan race. “ Slavo«Lettic,'’ 
says Dr. Taylor, ** agrees with Indo-Iranian in the designa- 
tion of the supreme deity, Bagu (Sansk. and . Iran. Bhaga\ 
in the word for marriage, and in several numerals ; and also 
in two cases of the noun, four forms of the verb, and certain 
forms of the pronoun ... Iranian, Greek, and Slavonic, change 
s into k between two vowels, and Iranian and Greek replaces 
an initial r by ^ Elsewhere he says : — ** In the Slavonic 
languages, Bogu denotes the supreme deity. The word is 
found in the Rgveda as Bhagay which means the distributor 
of gifts, especially^'of food, and is used as an epithet of the 
gods, and also, seemingly, as the name of a subordinate deity. 
In the A vesta the word has attained a larger significance, 
and is applied as An epithet to Mithra and also to Ahura 
Mazda, who is called Bhaga-Bhagdndmy God of gods. The 
word only became the name of the supreme deity among the 
Slavs, and among the closely related Phrygians.” * We need 
not adduce further proofs of the close connection of the 
Iranians with the Slavs. But some European savants have 
inferred from this the origin of the Aryans in Europe, and 
assert that the Indo-Iranians emigrated from Europe into 
Asia. We w^ll discuss this subject in greater details in a 
subsequent chapter. All that we now say is that this theory 
is untenable in the face of the evidence we have adduced 
about the emigration of the Iranians from Sapta-Sindhu, 
their original home, into Airyana Vaejo, and thence into 
Europe. 

It is just possible, however, that the colony led by Yima 
was not the first to go. Other tribes of this branch of the 
Aryans had emigrated long ago into Europe, along with the 
half-savage nomadic tribes of the race, who had been com- 

i p.971. 
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pelled to qnit SapU-Sindtiu in consequence of their persecu- 
tion by the more advanced Vedic Aryans. The route of their 
march lay through Western Asia and Southern ]£urope, as 
their linguistic affinity with the Greeks on the one hand, and 
the Phrygians on the other, abundantly testifies. Some of 
these savage tribes must have been the ancestors of the 
Phrygians, the Slavs and the Lithuanians ; while others were 
the ancestors of the Greeks and the Celts. The Teutons 
were the mixed products of these nomadic Aryan tribes and 
the dolicho-cephalic savages known as the Canstadts or 
Neanderthals, to whom they imparted such culture as they 
possessed. This culture, however , was of the lowest order, 
as is evidenced by the fact that Europe, though Aryanised in 
early prehistoric times, remained in the neolithic ‘ stage of 
development till even comparative ly recent times. 

We may conclude this chapter by pointing out that the 
immigration of Yima to Vdra in the Circumpolar region in 
the pre-GIacial period points to the vast antiquity of the 
Indo-Aryan civilisation, as the Iranians had long before this 
event left Sapta-Smdhu, and settled in Airyana Vaejo in 
consequence of religious d issens ions. The upheaval of the 
bed of the Rajputana Sea, and the invasion of Airyaria Vaejo 
by Ice, if these events were at all simultaneous, must have 
taken place, as we have pointed out in a previous chapter, 
long after the composition of the Rgveda which does not 
contain any reference to the Flood or the Ice-Deluge. This 
also goes to establish ‘the vast antiquity of the l^eda 
itself.. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TBE PANIS OF SAPTA^SINOBU, TflBlR EXPANSION IN WESTERN 
ASU AND TBEIR INFLUENCE ON SEMITIC, EGYPTIAN 
AND GREEB CIVILISATIONS. 

The Pa^is have been mentioned more than once in the 
previous chapters. We have shown that they were Aryans, 
belonging to the trading class, who traded not only on land 
but also by sea, and were notorious for their avarice and 
money-grabbing spirit that made them highly unpopular with 
the cultured Aryans. They were a community by themselves, 
selfish, narrow-mfnded, intent only on their own business and 
gain, and seldom coming in contact with the high culture and 
speculative thoughts of their advanced neighbours. They 
did not perform the same sacrifice, nor worship the same 
Gods as the cultured Aryans did, which made them incur 
their displeasure, nay, hatred. They lived on the eastern 
sea-coast of Sapta-Sindhu, on the banks of the Ganga, and 
were famous builders of ships, for the construction of which 
they procured suitable timbers from the Himalaya, which 
probably were brought down the stream in floats. Though 
hated and persecuted by the Vedic Aryans, they probably 
continued td live in Sapta-Sindhu as long as their route over 
the sea remained open. It was only when the Rajputana 
Sea disappeared and cut them off from the outer world that 
they probably thoAight of abandoning their native home in 
search of a land that would give a free scope to their 
trading and sea-roving propensities. 1' hose that remained 
in the country gradually became incorporated into the Vedic 
Aryan society, and became the ancestors of the Vadiks 
of later times, who formed the third twice-born caste, 
known as the VaiSya caste. Even in later Sanskrit Lexicons, 
the Vai^iks came to be identified with the who 

were no other than the Pa^is of Rgvedic times. ^ That 
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the word Vai^ik was derived from the Rgvedic word Paf$i 
or the Sanskrit word Pafiika, goes without saying. The 
latter word is still traceable in the Sanskrit words pa^ya 
(merohamdise), and Apana or hipani meaning the place where 
articles of trade are sold. Originally, pa^ya must have meant 
those articles only, in which the Pa^is principally traded ; 
but afterwards it came to mean any article of trade. 

If the upheaval of the Rajputana Sea was due to the 
great seismic disturbance that caused the dismemberment of 
the Indo-Oceanic Continent, separating and isolating its rem- 
nants from one another, the present configuration of the 
coasts of Southern India must be dated to that time. The 
Pa^is, in their search of a sea-coast for establishing a new 
colony, would, therefore, naturally first select the coasts of 
modern Gujarat for this purpose. And very probably they 
did settle there for sometime. But as they combined in 
themselves the functions of both traders and ship-builders, 
and as Gujarat was probably poor in timber, they must have 
moved along the western coasts of the Deccan Peninsula in 
search of a suitable land that would, in the first place, supply 
them with suitable timber for ship -building, in the second, 
afford their ships a safe harbour, and in the third, give them 
sufficient scope for trade and expansion. The narrow strip 
of land between the mountain range, known as the Western 
Ghats, and the sea, did not answer and satisfy all their 
requirments. It is true that Southern India is rich in Indian 
teak which grows in abundance and affords excellent material 
for ship-building ; but, in many places, the mountains rise, 
as it were, from the very bosom of the sea whose breakers 
dash up against their sides in fury, and make safe navigation 
imp'bssible along the coasts. The Paii^is must, therefore, 
have moved furthur south till they came to the Malabar coast 
which was not only rich in timber , ^ but also afforded safe 

‘ *• This particular tree <the Indian teak) is to be located with more than 
ordinary accuracy .* it grows in Southern India (Dekhan) where it advaaoes 
dose to the Jilalabar coast, and nowhere else ; there Is none north of the 
Vindhya.” Ragosin’a Wic MUt, p. S05. 
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harbours to their ships. Rounding the island of Ceylon 
which was probably in those days connected with the main- 
land, they must have come also to the Coromondal coast 
which answered their purpose equally well for planting a 
colony. 

It is also probable that some of the Pai;iis finding the 
sea-route closed by the upheaval of the bed of the Rajputana 
Sea, sailed with their ships from the eastern coast of Sapta- 
Sindhu down the sea then occupying the Gangetic trough, 
and passing out into the Bay of Bengal through the passage 
caused by the depression of the range connecting the Raj- 
mahal Hills with the mountains of Assam, navigated along 
the eastern coast of the Southern Peninsula till they found 
safe harbour on the Coromondal coast where they settled. 
In these regions as well as on the coasts of Malabar, they 
came in contact with the aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian 
race, visr., the Cholas on the Coromondal coast, and the 
Pd^dyas on the Malabar coast. The Pai^is must have freely 
mixed with them and imparted to them some of their culture, 
in as much as of all the Dravidian tribes, we Hnd the Pd^- 
dyas, the Cholas and the Keralas or Cheralas to be the most 
advanced in ancient times, and playing important parts in 
the early history of the Southern Peninsula. But they must 
have been wild savages at first, like the Puliers, the Munda- 
vers, or the Juangs of the present day. It was only when they 
came in contact with the Pa^is that they probably first learnt 
the arts of civilisation and became advanced peoples. They 
must have learnt from them not only the use of iron, but also 
the arts of agriculture, ship-building and architecture and the 
process of irrigation by means of canals. The Cholas, ’’ 
says Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar,-— " were great builders of 
not only cities and temples.. .but also of useful irrigation works. 

. . . That they maintained an efficient fleet is borne out by refer- 
ences to the destruction of the Chera fleet at Kandatur placed 
on the west coast by Dr. Hultzsch... Ancient Tamil literature b 
full of details and descriptions of the sailing craft of those 
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diyi. They also show abundant evidence of nautioal expe- 
rience by the figures and tropes made use of in the works. 
To give only an instance, the author of the Epicofthi 
Anklet refers to beacon -lights being placed on the tops 
of palmyra trunks in lamps made of fresh clay... on dark 
nights when the sea was rough.” ^ These descriptions un- 
doubtedly relate to facts of comparatively recent times. But 
there can be no doubt that the later civilisation of the Cholas 
came down to them from hoary antiquity, and our readers 
need not therefore be surprised if they are told that it was 
imparted to them first of all by the Pa^is. The very fact 
that the Pa^is were renowned ship-builders in ancient times 
leads us to surmise that the Cholas learnt the art of ship- 
building from them, as well as the arts of agriculture and 
irrigation by means of canals. These latter they might also 
have learnt from the other Aryan tribes that settled in 
Southern India after the drying up of the Rajputana Sea ; 
but the art of ship-building could only have been imparted to 
them by the Pauls, unless we suppose that they learnt it in 
the natural course of their own evolution. But this supposi- 
tion can only be based on the further supposition that the 
Cholas and the Pi^dyas were the inhabitants of the sea- 
coasts of the lost Indo-Oceanic Continent from time imme- 
morial. If the Malabar and the Coromondal coasts were 
their original homes, very lik ely these regions formed parts 
of inland provinces of the lost continent, and the sea was 
far-off from these places. In such a case, their natural 
evolution as sea-faring peoples from very early times would 
be impossible. It was only when the sea was brought near 
to its present position that they would think of constructing 
crafts for navigating it, if, of course, they were sufficiently 
advanced in civilisation to do so— a supposition which is not 
supported by the savage condition of the other allied tribes 
who were their neighbours, and some of whom are still in the 
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primitive stage of civilisation. But if the dismemberment of 
the Indo-Oceanic Continent was synchronous with the 
disappearance of the Raiputana Sea, then the necessity that 
the Paulis felt for fou nding a colony on the new sea*coasts 
would naturally bring them to the Malabar and the Cororoon- 
dal coasts, and into contact with the original inhabitants 
thereof. For these reasons, my surmise is that the Cholas 
and the Pd^dyas were uplifted and civilised by the Pai^is 
first of all, and this surmise is strengthened by the subse- 
quent history of these tribes, which will be related later on. 

It is probable that the Pauls afterwards emigrated from 
the coasts of Gujarat, and the Malabar and the Coromondal 
coasts to those of the Persian Gulf and established a colony 
near the mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Though 
thus removed far away from their mother-land, they must have 
kept up an intercourse with her coasts for a long time, mainly 
in the interest of their trade. The immigrants to Mesopo- 
tamia, however, appear to have left their new colony, 
probably after a long sojourn, not only because it was very 
poor in timber suitable for ship -building, but also because 
they must have been ousted from occupation by the invasion 
of the Semitic hordes. 

Herodotus says that the Phoenicians "formerly dwelt, as 
they themselves say, on the coasts of the Erythraean Sea. 
From thence, they passed transversely across Syria, and 
now dwell on the ^ea-shore " (of the Mediterranean). Now, 
this Erythraean Sea was a common designation of the sea that 
modern Geographers call by the name of the Arabian Sea 
which, with all its gulfs, washes the shores of Arabia, Persia, 
Baluchistan and Western India. If the Phoenicians asserted 
that they had immigrated to Phoenicia from the shores of 
the Erythrsan Sea, there could be no doubt that they 
believed that their ancestors had been immediate immigrants 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf. But some modern 
Europeian scholars are loath to place any credence in this 
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ancient tradition and to locate their original home on these 
shores, mainly on the ground that they were, as they still are, 
poor in suitable woods for ship-building, and could not there- 
fore have afforded any scope for the rise of a maritime people. 
As a writer says ; As a matter of fact, these particular 
regions which have been specially represented as the primi- 
tive home of the Phoenicians, namely, the Babylonian coasts 
of the Persian Gulf and those which lie to the west of them, 
are so little qualified to favour the rise of navigation, 
owing to the want of suitable woods that, as Aristobulus 
informs us, when Alexander the Great conceived the idea of 
bringing the coast district of Eastern Arabia under his 
dominion, both seamen and portable ready-made ships had 
to be brought from Phoenicia to Babylon, and this was 
actually done with the express intention of making of Baby- 
lonia what it had never hitherto been, namely a second 
Phoenicia.’’ ' 

These observations would be eminently just, if these 
Babylonian sea-coasts were represented to be the 4>rimitive 
home ” of the Phoenicians. But, as our readers have already 
been told, if the Phoenicians of history were the descendants 
of the Panis of Rgvedic times, their ** primitive home” 
would be, as it certainly was, in Sapta-Sindhu, from which 
they emigrated to the coasts of Gujarat, and the Malabar and 
the Coromondal coasts, and thence to the coasts of Babylonia. 
The last-named region, however, not favouring their rise as 
a maritime people on account of the paucity of suitable 
woods, they were compelled to leave them in search of a 
more suitable country which they at last found in Phoenicia 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. It would thus 
appear that Herodotus faithfully jotted down the tradition 
that had been current among the Phoenicians in his time, 
and it would indeed be unjust to summarily dismiss it with 
a view to establish the theory of their original home fn Syria. 


> Hist, Hist, if the WWW, VoL 11, p. a68 
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71m taoMi writer mjs ; ** It is in ftself {Mrobable that thqr 
were oiigiiielly native not to Pbcftnicia bat to some pleoe 
further sooth, and in the interior of Palestine; bat not 
because we have information to that effect, but solely on 
account of the outl 3 ring position of their settlements, Bepr&> 
seating the most northerly extent of territory of the 
Chnaaoites. Amongst the peoples of antiquity, the Phceni- 
oiaB is not the only one which must not be regarded as 
aalochtiioaoas, although all the accounts of their immigratien 
which we possess are unworthy of credit.” ^ An argument 
like this, we need hardly say, is far from convincing. 

The tradition of their immigration from the coasts of 
Eastern Arabia and Babylonia through Syria to Phoenicia 
seems to us to indicate one of the real lines of their march, 
and fornislies the reason of their movement. Phoenicia was 
an ideal country for a maritime people like the Pa^is to live 
in and prosper. ** Phoenicia proper, even in the most 
flourishing state, was one of the smallest countries of anti- 
quity. It comprised that part of the Syrian coast extending 
from Akko to Aradus (Arvad), — a narrow strip of land about 
two hundred miles in length from north to south, and 
probably nowhere more than thirty-five miles in width. This 
short line of coast, rich in bays and harbours, was covered 
with lofty mountains, many of which ran out into the sea, 
and formed promontories, and whose heights, covered wkb 
forests, supplied the most valuable material in the construe- 
tion of the fleets and habitations of the Phoenicians... The 
sea which broke with great fury upon*' this rocky shore had 
probably separated some of these promontories from the 
main-land, forming little islands at a small distance from the. 
shore, which are not less worthy of note than the mainland 
itself, being everywhere covered with extensive colonies and 
flourishing cities.’’ > 

> /»tf,VoLll.|».i6s. 
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Here, t&en, did the Phoenicians find a snitable country to 
Ktc in, that satisfied all their requirements as a sea-faring 
people. But this immigration was made long long after their 
leaving Sapta-Sindhu, which must have taken place several 
thousand years ago, and of which they had only a vague tradi- 
tion. In the course of their wanderings and settlements in 
various lands, they intermingled with the native populations, 
and could not, therefore, retain the pristine purity of their 
Aryan blood, but were transf ormed into an altogether new 
people neither purely Aryan, nor purely Semitic, nor Tura- 
nian. Their speech also underwent a thorough change, but 
like the Tamil-speaking Aryans of Southern India, they could 
not help retaining some words of Sanskrit origin, and the 
names of some of the Gods whom their forefathers had 
worshipped in Sapta-Sindhu. 

European scholars regard the Phoenicians as a race not 
separated from the rest of the Canaanites, especially from the 
various elements of the pre-Israelite population of Palestine. 
They regard their history as ** only that of a section of the 
Canaanite race, the history of that portion which, as far back 
as the times to which the earliest historical information con- 
cerning this territory refers, had fixed its abode not in the 
interior of Palestine but on the edge of the sea... Although in 
the matter of descent no difference can be discovered between 
them and the other Canaanites, historical science must^ never- 
theless^ regard them as a different people* It is in this sense 
tbat they are spoken of as a Phoenician race, the Phoenician 
people.'*^ This looks like a tardy and halting admission of 
the fact that though the Phoenicians resembled the Canaanites 
in many respects, there was something in their character and 
genius, which was distinctly their own, and dbtinguished them 
from the rest. 

In the opinion of eminent geologists, Phoenicia was an 
inhabited country at some wholly pre-historic period long 
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before the first appearance of the Semitic race in that land. 

** It is in no way probable that when the Phccnicians chose the 
low lands on the west side of the Lebanon Chain as their 
place of abode, they took possession of a tract of country 
which had as yet practically no population. But we have 
not the slightest grounds for guessing the stage of civilisation 
of the predecessors whom they encountered there, nor to 
what race these belonged. Certain scholars have indeed 
sought to answer the question why it was in Phcenicia that 
in early times a much higher development of civilisation 
appeared than in most of the other countries inhabited by 
members of the Semitic family of peoples, by the hypothesis 
that the oranch of Semites that immigrated there found, as 
did those who settled in Babylonia, a population entirely 
different in endowments and descent, who had long been in 
possession of a manifold civilisation ; with these they may 
have intermingled, and from the complete amalgamation first 
proceeded that section of humanity, which bears in history 
the name of Phoenicians. This hypothesis has no other 
foundation than the idea that otherwise it would be necessary 
to attribute to a Semitic people qualities which are denied to, 
the Semitic family generally.” * 

But, as we have seen, the above hypothesis has a more 
solid foundation than a mere idea, which, however, fdr 
obvious Reasons, the writer has failed to notice ; and it really 
explains the origin of the Phoenicians of history, who were 
the product of anvamalgamation of a highly civilised people 
of a different family, inhabiting" the sea-coast, and the 
Semites who immigrated there subsequently. The amalga- 
mation became so complete that the Semitic type ultimately 
predominated in the race, and hence they are usually called a 
Semitic people. It is needless to say here that the original 
people whom, the Semitic immigrants found on the sea-coast 
in a high state of civilisation were no other than the PsLtfis of 
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Vedic India, who had ultimately settled there after their long 
sojourn in various lands, the last being the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. This would clearly explain why the civilisa- 
tion of the Phcenicians was more highly developed than that 
of the other sections of the Semitic family. 

The Pa^is, while settling on the fertile plains near the 
mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates, must have found the 
original inhabitants in an extremely savage and wild state, 
not knowing the use of agriculture, or any of the arts that 
help men to advance on the path of civilisation. It was the 
Psmis who first lighted up the torch of culture among them, 
and reclaimed them from barbarism. It can therefore be 
asserted that the civilisation of Western Asia was first born 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, from which it gradually 
spread northwards. A writer says : “ It is pure supposi- 

tion to say that civilisation in Babylonia started out from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and spread from there towards 
the north, but it is a supposition which has a high degree of 
probability. In this direction points the old legend of Baby- 
lonians, as Berossus relates it, which describes the origin of 
civilisation in the legend of the divine fish-man Oannes (or 
Musarus Oannes) who came up in the morning from the 
Erythrman Sea, instructed the inhabitants of Chaldea, who 
were still living like animals, in the arts and sciences, and 
then in the evening, disappeared under the waves. This 
fish-god has long since been recognised as the god who is so 
frequently depicted on Babylonian and Assyrian monuments, 
and it can now hardly be longer doubted that he, the god of 
waters, or rather the source of light and fire in the waters, 
is the god £a. This god with his circle is without doubt 

indigenous to Southern Chaldea Thus if legend traces 

the culture of the Chaldeans from the instruction of this god, 
this is the origin of the tradition that his worshippers^ who 
must have been mariners and dwellers on the sea^oast^ 
introduced this civilisation into Chaldea.”' 
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This fish-maa, as has been suggested in the abev» 
extract, was undoubtedly the leader or deity of those anoieiit 
mariners who visited the coasts of the Persian Guff and 
helped to spread civilisation among the aboriginal savages, 
who regarded their teachers more as denizens of the deep 
than landsmen like themselves, as they probably used to live,, 
while recon noitering the sea-coasts for a suitable settlement, 
in their ships that must have been anchored in the sea far 
out of sight of the aboriginal population. Hence they were 
called fish-men, and their leader or deity the fish-god. Now 
it was to the interest of these mariners to civilize the natives 
in order that they might settle down and prosper in this new 
country without being molested by them. They all, therefore, 
set themselves to this task, and were successful in their 
effort. 


These early mariners could have been no others than the 
Pa^is of Sapta-Sindhu who traded along the coasts of the. 
Erythraean Sea, and were afterwards compelled to leave their 
original home in search of countries for planting colonies 
therein. And this supposition is strengthened by the follow- 
ing observation made by the same English writer as I have 
quoted above The people who brought its culture to the 
southern coasts of Babylonia, and probably also to the coasts 
of Elam, and Communicated it to the still uncultured races 
living there, seems to have belonged to that peaceful commer- 
dal race which the Hebrews designated as the ‘ Sons of 
Kush'^ which was not unlike the Phoenicians and was 
placed in the same category; a race ‘'which, while jealous of 


* In the Pauramc litentare of thn Hindus, mention has been made of a 
Goontiy n a m ed Kubm or guio-doi^, which is identified by some with Southern 

India or Australia, and I7 others with Africa. Probably it was appiiedtothe 
whole Indo-Oceanic continent The * ** sons of Kush ” therefore might mean 
the peoples of the Sonthem Continent whose remnants were Southern India, 
Burma, Bast or Sooth Africa, and Australia. As the Palais came from the 
coasts of Southern India»they would rightly be called **the sons of Kush.” 
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ill ittdependeaoe, was aot aggrsstivs, althaagb lacHiied to 
coloBisation, and to making distant jonraajrs.”^ 

There can, therefore, be no doubt abont the identity of 
the people who first brought their culture to Babylonia. 
They were the Phoenicians, or people like tkim, who could 
not but be the Papis of Sapta-Sindhu. The characteristics 
of the race as described above fully agree with those of the 
Papis. These peaceful settlers after a long sojourn in 
Babylonia were, as we have already said, compelled to leave 
the country partly on account of the absence of materials 
fpr ship-building, and partly for political reasons, as the 
country was invaded and conquered by the turbulent and 
uncivilised Semites ; and they marched northwards by the 
overland route through Syria to the coasts of Lebanon, where 
they settled again to their occupations which, however, were 
not altogether peaceful, and called their new colony 
Phoenicia. 

Julius Africanus, a Christian Chronographer who wrote in 
the first quarter of the third century A.D., mentions inci- 
dentally that there were versions of Phoenician history. In 
which the latter was made to go back no less than 30,00c 
years.* Though this is regarded as incredible by European 
savants, there may be an element of truth in thb computa- 
tion. Their sojourn to Babylonia and Western Asia from the 
shores of Southern India was made in pre-historic times 
which must have been several thousand years before the 
Christian Era, if not exactly 30,000 years, as mentioned by 
Julius Africanus. 

The long contact of the Papis with the Dravidians, the 
aborigines of Babylonia, and the Semites, and their complete 
separation from the Vedio Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, the parent 
stock from which they were descended, wrought a thorough 
chiiige in their language, manners, and modes of life, though 


^ Mia. ffuttftki World, 

* voi. n, p. 964. 
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from a conservative instinct they retained the names of and 
worshipped some of the Vedic Gods. “ The Phoenician reli- 
gion was of a distinctively natural type. The active and the 
passive forces of Nature were symbolised by male and female 
deities, as in Egypt, but the Phoenician Gods were more defi- 
nitely associated with the heavenly bodies than the Egyp- 
tian.*’^ In the Phoenician cosmogony, the beginning of all 
things was a moving and limitless chaos of utter darkness. 
After the lapse of ages, this agitated air became enamoured 
of its own first principles, and from this embrace was gene- 
rated Mot, which some interpret mud, (Sanskrit and 

others the putrefaction of a watery mixture. From this the 
universe came forth, first living creatures without sensation, 
then intelligent beings in shape like an egg. From this, too, 
the sun, moon and stars were evolved ; and the heat and light 
generated clouds,^ winds and rain.^ The principal divinity of 
the Phoenicians was Baal or the Sun, and this name came to 
be equivalent to the Supreme God, in which sense it was 
more frequently used than with reference to his original 
character of Sun-God. Another name of the Sun was 
Ouranus which is the same as the Vedic Varuna. 

From the above brief account, it would appear that the 
Phoenicians retained a mutilated form of Rgvedic cosmogony, 
and were Nature- worshippers like the Aryans of Sapta- 
Sindhu, their principal deities being Baal, the Sun-god, and 
Ouranus or Varuna. Now this god Baal or Vala is also men- 
tioned in the ^gveda, and identified with the Sun. The 
Jihhusy whom Sdya^a identifies with solar rays, were the sons 
of Vala or Baal (Rv. iv. 33, 34, 35, 36 and 37). Fire also 
was called a son of Vala (Rv. iv. 18). The Pa^is of Sapta- 
Sindhu, under the leadership of Bfbu, were the votaries of 
the Rbhus. The Phoenicians worshipped a god named Res^ 
chufy which word, for aught we know, may be a corruption of 


* /^, VoL n, p. 350. 
« Ibid, Vol. II, p. 349* 
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the Vedic word BLbhu. As the Pa^is were opposed to the 
worship of Indra, and were, therefore pat down by the 
vedic Aryans as Asuras or unbelievers, the name of their God 
Baal, although it represented the Sun-god, came to be identi- 
fied with Vrtra who stole the cows and oppressed the gods. 
(Rv. i. 1 1 , 5 ). The Pa^is also were notorious cattle-lifters 
in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as we have already seen in the 
legend of Sarama and the Pa^is, and we need not be surprised 
if their God also was identified with Vftra who stole cows 
(rain-clouds or solar rays) and kept them imprisoned in his 
dark cave. In the land of their sojourn in Western Asia, 
however, the Pa^is having probably become more degener- 
ated in consequence of their contact with savage peoples, 
became worse than cattle-lifters. They not only bought 
slaves at ridiculously low prices but kidnapped men, women 
and children from the neighbouring countries. These 
spoilers hunted the coasts and harbours of Phoenicia, Asia 
Minor and Syria, and either exacted a high ransom from the 
relatives of their captives, or sold them in the public slave- 
markets. During the most prosperous period of the slave-trade, 
we find the Phoenician slave-dealers everywhere, even on the 
fields of battle, where they followed the fortunes of war as 
peddlers and purveyors. The booty which fell into the hands 
of the soldiers was at once purchased by these traffickers, and 
the little children and women, whose transport would have 
been difficult, were sold to them at a very low price, or 
exchanged for wine or some other commodity valued 
by the soldiers. The beautiful vvomen and boys of Greece 
had from early times been introduced into the East as slaves. 
In Homeric times they commanded a higher price than any 
other commodity, and they were brought by Phoenician 
pirates as prisoners of wzr to Egypt and Palestine.”’ 

The Phcenicians, in the time of Homer, “ visited the 
Greek islands and the coasts of the continent as robbers or 

‘ Ibid, Vol ii, pp. 344*345- 
26 
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merdianUi according as drcamstances offered. They camd 
with trinkets, beads and baubles, which they sold at a high 
price to the inexperienced and nnwary Greeks ; and they thus 
gained opportunities of kidnapping their boys and girls, whom 
they turned to good account in the Asiatic slave-markets, or 
who were redeemed at heavy ransoms by their parents and 
countrymen. A most faithful and lively picture of the state 
of society in these respects is drawn by the Greek bard him- 
self in the narrative which he makes Eumaeus relate of his 
birth and early adventures.”^ 

It would thus appear that they became worse pests in 
Western Asia and Southern Europe than they had been in 
Sapta-Sindhu. It was no wonder, therefore, that the God Baal, 
whom the Phoenicians worshipped came to be looked upon by 
the Vedic Aryans /IS a dark malevolent deity like Vftra, for 
it was natural to believe that the character of the votaries of 
a particular God was moulded and influenced by that of the 
God himself. 

The name of Ouranus which was also applied to Baal by 
the Phoenicians is, as we have said, clearly traceable to the 
Vedic Varuna ; and this name represented one of the oldest 
gods of the Aryans, being an Aditya or Sun-god, though 
more correctly speaking, the Sun of Night, and also the Lord 
of the Ocean.' The worship of Baal was introduced by the 
Pauls into their first settlement on the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf, where also it became a principal deity among the 
ancient Babyloniahs and Assyrians. 

In religious doctrine they were more receptive than 

productive Instead of continuing through free speculation 

what is understood, or impressing an idiosyncratic national 
stamp on what was foreign, they reduced the fundamental 
elements to a complicated convolution of ideas, devoid of 
clear forms or dthical foundations. As their life was so 
permeated with the mercantile spirit, they placed their divini- 

* tMt Vol. II, p. J 30 , 
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ties in direct relaticm with appctmnces of practical experience, 
and desecrate the deep doctrines by material significations, 
by lasciviooaness and by cmpi practices.” 1 This is a most 
faithful description of their character that made them so un« 
popular with the Vedic Aryans. 

Of their cruel practices, one may be mentioned here, m., 
the practice of human sacrifice. On the occasion of any extra- 
ordinary calamity, an unusual number of victims was sacrified, 
but human sacrifice was also part of the established ritual, and 
every year a youthful victim was chosen by lot. “ Infants weire 
burnt alive, and the most acceptable of all sacrifices was that 
of an only child. The image of Saturn was brass, the out- 
stretched hands were hollowed so as to receive the body of the 
child, which slid thence to a fiery receptacle below. Mothers 
brought their infants in their arms, and quieted them by caress- 
es till the moment they were thrown into the flames, since any 
manifestation of reluctance would have rendered the sacrifice 
unacceptable to the God.*'^ If the Pa^is practised this cruel 
custom in Sapta-Sindhu also, we should not wonder at the 
strong hatred the Vedic Aryans felt towards them and their 
religion. 

But with all their faults, draw-backs, and shortcomings, the 
Pa^is, or Phoenicians as we should now call them, are credited 
with helping the advancement of civilisation in the ancient 
Western world to a very large extent. It is a strange dispensa- 
tion of God that both in the olden and modern times, the selfish 
and greedy merchants should be selected for the outspread 
of a particular civilisation in other lands. As the European 
merchants have paved the way for the spread of Western 
culture in Eastern lands, so did the Pa^is also help to spread 
the culture of the East in Western countries in ancient times. 
Of course, none were actuated by altruistic motives or a 
missionary spirit to undertake this noble task. But their 


^ HUt, Hist. 0/tk$ Worlds Vol II, p.354* 
Hist. Hist, iff thg World, ibid, Vul. II. p. 35 * 
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inordinate love of gain and lestless spirit of adventure took 
them far away from their homes, and brought them into 
contact with different peoples in different climes, who could 
not help imbibing some of their culture as well as their 
vices. It is probably thus that God fulfils himself in History. 

To sum up: The Pa^is, after leaving Sapta*Sindhu 
through sheer necessity arising out of adverse circumstances, 
first settled down on the coasts of Southern India among the 
Cholas and the Pa^dyas who could not help imbibing a 
portion of their culture and spirit of adventure. Thence 
they proceeded towards the coasts bordering on the Persian 
Gulf, followed by the Cholas, and settled there for a pretty 
long time, keepihg up a close and constant communication 
with the sea-coasts of Southern India, and imparting such 
culture to the aboriginal inhabitants of their new colony as 
was calculated to make them friendly and helpful, instead of 
antagonistic to the principal vocation of their life, m., trade. 
When subsequently this colony was invaded by the strong, 
though comparatively uncivilised Semites, the Pattis not 
finding the country any longer congenial to the successful 
pursuit of their vocation, moved on towards the north and 
settled down on the sea-coast of Syria, which they called 
Phoenicia, or the Land of the Pa^is or Pa^ikas. This land 
furnishing them with full facilities for trading in the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, Southern Europe and Northern 
Africa, and for manufacturing articles of trade with the help 
of the vast number of slaves whom they captured or bought 
at nominal prices, the Pa^is soon became a prosperous and 
powerful people, founding colonies in the islands of the 
Mediterranean and on the coasts of Northern Africa. Carthage 
was a Phoenician colony and every student of ancient history 
knows what important parts she played in historic times in 
Southern and Western Europe. In all the islands and 
countries where they settled, the original inhabitants coming 
in contact with them learnt from them the arts of civilised 
life. They traded by sea as far north as the coast of Great 
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Britain and ancient Ganl and even Scandinavia, whose 
original inhabitants also learnt from them the use of the 
metals and the art of agriculture. In this way the Pa^is, or 
the Phoenicians, spread Aryan culture not only among the 
Semitic peoples of Western Asia and Arabia, but also among 
the early pre-historic inhabitants of Egypt and ot North 
Africa, and the Greeks, the Romans, the Iberians, the Celts 
and the Gauls of Europe. Professor Nilsson has attempted 
to show that the Phoenicians had settlements far up on the 
northern shores of Norway also, where they spread the 
worship of their God Baal {vide Appendix to this Chapter). 
It is simply wonderful to contemplate how an Aryan tribe, 
originally small and insignificant, and driven out of their 
home for their vicious ways and manners, helped in the 
course of several thousand years to spread such culture as 
they possessed over a large portion of the then known world. 
Having been traders, they were of necessity the first to 
invent and develop a purely alphabetical script which was 
afterwards borrowed and improved upon by the Greeks. 
The Semites also, with their help and that of the Chaldees or 
Chaldeans whom we shall find in the next chapter to be the 
Cholas of Southern India, made rapid strides towards progress 
and founded the famous kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria, 
to which also early European civilisation was immensely 
indebted. The ancient Egyptians also, who are supposed 
to be an amalgamation of the Punic race (the Papis), the 
Pi^dyas of the Malabar coast of Southern India and the 
prehistoric peoples of the land, developed a civilisation which 
influenced European civilisation to a very large extent. The 
Greeks received their culture from the Phoenicians, the 
Babylonians and the Egyptians, and imparted it to the 
Romans, and the latter in their turn imparted it to the 
Iberians, the Celts, the Teutons and the Slavs. But we are 
afraid that we are anticipating too much in this chapter. 
The interesting romance of the expansion of Indo- Aryan 
civilisation from Sapta-Sindhu and the Deccan over Western 
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Asuii Egypt, Northern Africa and Europe will be told more 
elaborately in subsequent chapters. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XL 

Writing about Phoenician influance on Pre*historic Europa, Lord Avebury 
thus observes in his Pre^kUtonc Tiwus^ pp. 67-71, (Bd. ipia) : 

** We are surely quite justified in concluding that between B. C. 1500 and 
B. C. 1900 the Phoentdans were already acquainted with the mineral fields of 
Spain and Britain, and under these circumstances it is, I think, more •than 
probable that they pusfied their exploration still farther, in search of oth«r 
shores as rich in mineral wealth as ours. The amber also, so much valued in 
ancient times, could not have been obtained from the coast of the German 
Ocean. * 

** Professor Nilsson has attempted -...to show that the Phoenicians had 
settlements far up on the northern shores of Norway. His arguments may be 
reduced to seven, namely, the small sise of the sword«bandles, bracelets, etc. ; 
the character of the ornaments on the bronae implements ; the engravings 
In Bronxe Age tumuli ; the worship of Baal ; certain peculiar methods of reap- 
ing and fishing ; and the use of war-chariots . 

*'The implements and ornaments of bronze certainly appear to have 
belonged to a race with smaller hands than those of the present European 
nations. This indicates an Eastern, but not necessarily a Phoenician origin. 

** The ornaments on them are also peculiar, and have, in Professor Nilsson’s 
opinion, a symbolic meaning. Althoui^ the great stones in tumuli attributed 
to the Bronze Age are very seldom ornamented, or even hewn into shape, still 
there are some few exceptions, one <d these being the remarkable monument 
near Kivik in Christianstad. From the general character of the engravings, 
Professor Nilsson has nb hesiution in referring this tumulus to the Bronze 
Age, and on two of the stones are representatidns of human figures, which may 
fairly be said to have a Phoenician or Egyptian appearance. 

« On another of the stones an obelisk is represented, which Professor 
Nilsson regards as symbolical of the Sun-God ; and it is certainly remarkable 
that, in an ancient ruin in Malta characterized by other decorations of the 
Bronze Age types, a somewhat similar obelisk was discovered ; we know also 
that in many countries Baal, the God of the Phoenicians, was worshipped under 
the form of a conical stone. 

** Nor is this, by any means, the only case in which Professor Nilsson finds 
traces of Baal worship In Scandinavia, Indeed, the festival of Baal, or Balder, 
was, he tells us, celebrated on Midsummer’s night in Scania, and far up into 
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Hrnmjt alaM to tlio LoBodoi l i lto di i tutu within ihn In* fiftgr ytnif . A 
wood lift wm madt npon n hill or monnkaini nnd the ptoplo of the otlfliboiir* 
hood gnth t r ed toftthwr in otdar» Hhe Bant^e prophets of old, to donee round 
it shootiog and sioginf . This Midsnmmer^s-iii^t dds hu even retained in 
some ports the oncieot name of * Boldeis-haol ' or Bolders-fire. Leopold von 
Bush long ago suggested that this custom could not have originated in a 
oeuntiy where at midsummer the son Is never lost sight of, and where, oonse- 
quentij, the smoke only, not the fire. Is visible. A similar custom also pr^ 
vailad until lately in some parts of our islands. Baal has given his name to 
many Scandinavian localities, as, for instaoceb the Baltic, the Greet and Little 
Belt, Beltaheiga, Baleihaugen, BaleBtranden,ete. 

** The omamentation characteristic of the BronaeAga IS, in the opinion of 
Professsor Nilsson, decidedly Semitic rather than Indo-European. He la]rs 
considerable stress on two curious * vase-eerriages. * one found in Sweden and 
one in Mecklenburg, which certainly appear to have been very like the * vases 
made for Solomon*s temple, and described in the first Book of Kings. Finally, 
he helieves that the use of war-chariots, the practice of reaping close to the 
ear, and a certain method of fishing, are all evidences of Pbmnician intercourse. 

** Profes s or Nilsson is so great an authority as an archmologist, and his 
labours have contributed so much to place the science on a sound basis, that 

his opinions are deserving of the most careful consideration That the 

Phmnlcians have left their traces in Norway is, however, in my opinion all that 
can fairly be deduced from the facts on which he relies, even if we attributed 
to them all the significance daimed for them by him... • As regards the small* 
ness of hands, we must remember f hat Hindoos sksro this pecnliarify vdtk 
HgypHnns; this character is therefore not less reconcilable with an Indo- 
Bnropean than with a Phoenician origin of the Bronse Age civilisation.** 



CHAPTER XII 

INDO-ARYAN INFLUfiNCB ON THB ANCIBNT CIVIlllATlONi OF 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 

In the last chapter, we have related the legend of the 
Fish-god (Musarus Oannes) who first taught the wild and 
savage Inhabitants of the coasts of the Persian Gulf the 
rudimentary arts of civilised life. This Fish-god, as we have 
already said, undoubtedly represented a sea-faring people who 
visited the coasts in early prehistoric times, and could have 
been no others tl\an the Pauls of Sapta-Sindhu, and after- 
wards of the Deccan, for we know of no other people in that 
dim past, who were sufficiently advanced to undertake sea- 
voyages. These Pa^is, as we have seen, were the mariners 
par excellence in those ancient days and continued as such 
down to historical times. We have further seen that leaving 
India, they first settled down on the fertile coasts of the 
Persian Gulf as colonists, and were either accompanied or 
followed by the Cholas. The latter were probably at first 
pressed into their service as sailors and artisans or husband- 
men, and went with their masters to this new colony. Other 
Cholas, probably hearing excellent reports of the country 
from those who returned from the voyages, followed the first 
batch of immigrants and founded a colony of their own. As 
we have already said, it was undoubtedly to the self-interest 
of the Pa^is to induce a large number of the Cholas to immi- 
gprate and settle in this new colony where, otherwise, they 
would be in the midst of savages and find no facility for 
carrying on their trade. The Cholas, having long ago learnt 
the art of agriculture, naturally felt inclined to settle in this 
new land where the soil was exceedingly fertile in conse- 
quence of the alluvial deposits of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
near their mouth. As the Cholas had been aryanised, they 
probably went there with their Gods and Aryan priests, and 
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called their odoDy CAe/edlrAi, which word through cormptad 
pronmiclation, came to be known as Chaldea, i.#., the land 
of theCholas. This land was the ^'Shinar'^ land of the 
Semites, and the Babylonia of the Greeks. 

Chaldea or Babylonia is a wide plain of rich brown soil, 
about a hundred miles above the mouth, where the two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, approach most nearly, and the 
banks touch the so«called Median wall. It seems that the 
new colonists first settled down in the land of Makan, the 
district of the mouth of the two rivers, and were known to 
the early inhabitants as Sumerians, because the tract of land 
was called Sumer with its capital Ur. Fhe colonists, however, 
called their settlement Chaldea, and hence were also known 
by the name of Chaldees or Chaldeans. 

** The most ancient population of this country,” sajrs a 
writer in the Historians^ History of the World (Vol. I, p. 341), 
** formed several closely related races which had no connec- 
tbn with the other nations of Western Asia ; but, in the course 
of historical evolution, they lost their language and nationality, 
and were submerged in the neighbouring races.” 

** It is coming to be a common agreement among Assyrio- 
logists,” he continues, ** that the originai peoples of Babylon 
were of a race that was not Semitic. * Just what it was, these 
scholars are not yet prepared to say ; although the inclina- 
tion of belief is that it was an Indo-European race and most 
probably of the Turanian family* An attempt has recently 
been made to connect the aborigines with the Urgo-Ftnnish 
branch of the Ural-Altaic family, but with what . success it Is 
still too soon to say. But whatever these peoples the 
Sumerians may have been, they occupied the land of Baby- 
lonia until dislodged by a great wave of Semitic migration.”^ 

“ That the Sumerians, like the Semites, were not an autoch- 
thonous race in Babylonia follows from the condition of the soil 
which had to be rendered fit for agriculture, and indeed, for 
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human habitation, by a syitem df canals. Whence, then, did 
the Sumerians originally come, before they took possession of 
the swampy Euphrates valley and settled there 7 *’^ 

We have already answered thb questimi by asserting at 
the beginnmg of this chapter that they were the Cholas of the 
Coromondal coast of Southern India, who had already become 
a cultured people under the direct influence of Ar3ran civilisa- 
tion, and learnt the art of agriculture by ^ the construction of 
canals, from which they irrigated their lands. Yet, we shall 
endeavour to answer it more fully and satisfactorily in this 
chapter by a careful study of the ancient civilisation of the 
Sumerians or Chaldeans themselves. Though Professor Joseph 
Hal6vy is of opinion that the earliest civilisation of Babylonia 
was developed by a people of the pure Semitic race, yet, 
after a long dispute, carried on chiefly by philologists, it is 
now generally donceded that the earliest civilbation of 
Southern Babylonia was due to a non-Semitic people, the 
Sumerians. To thb people, it would seem, must be ascribed 
the honour of developing the chief features of Mesopotamian 
civilisation, including the invention of cuneiform system of 
writing.”^ It is not at all clear at precbely what time the 
Semitic people, destined ultimately to become predominant 
in this region, made their appearance ; but ** as early as the 
beginning of the fourth millennium before the Chrbtian Era, 
the Semitic Babyionbns were already settled in northern 
Babylonb and, as is proved by the Naram-sin inscription and 
several dating fropi the time of Sargon, his father {Circa 3,800 
B. C.), had already acquired the Sumerian character (and, by 
inference, the Sumerian civilisation). In the case of southern 
Babylonia, the discoveries at Telloh has put us in possession 
of a number of sculptures'— some of them in relief, others 
severed beads of statues dating from the period between 
Circa 4,200 B. C. or earlier, and Circa 3,000 B. C. These 
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present two dMereot ty pcs *" o ne is dinracterised by a 
rounded head with slightly prominent cheek-bones, always 
beardless, and usually wHh clean-shaven crown. To this type 
certainly belong the representatives of vanquished foes on the 
archaic sculpture, known as the Vulture Stele, though the 
primitive method of representing the brow and nose by a 
single slightly curved line gives a merely superficial resem- 
blance to the Semitic cast of countenance. The other is a 
longer-skulled (dolichocephalous) type, with thick, black hair, 
and long, flowing beard. 

It is certamly by no mere accident that the heads of the 
Telloh statues, most of which are supposed to represent kings, 
are of the first-named (Sumerian) type, while the bronze 
votive offerings, which likewise bear the name of Gudea, are 
carried, Ss is evidenced by a glance, by Semites. And as 
there were Semites among the subjects of Gudea, where the 
Sumerians were a dominant race, so we find the same Semitic 
type clearly marked in the figures round the stem of a Vase, 
vdiile the party of musidans who were seen approaching with 
submissive gestures on the fragment of a bas-relief, which 
probably also dates from the reign of Gudea, must likewise 
be of Semitic- Babylonian descent. 

** Fortunately, ancient Babylonian art gives us the oppor- 
tunity, not merely of studying the wholly non-Semitic language' 
df the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia in lengthy bilingual 
original inscriptions such as many of the statues of Gudea 
bear, but of seeing with our own eyes the bodily semblance 
of this singular people, and so observing the striking 
correspondence of non-Semitic elements in speech and facial 
< type. In this connection we would draw attention to an 
ancient Babylonian statue of a female figure now in the 
Louvre at Paris. We may confidently assume that the woman 
represented is a Sumerian, and not a Semitic Babylonian ; 
and it may thus be regarded as a splendid counterpart* of the 
Gudea statues, which by the whole character of workmanship 
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it calls to mind. Whether we have here a queen or some 
other lady ol high rank (the supposition that she is a 
goddess appears to be excluded by the absence of the head* 
dress goddesses are wont to wear) cannot, of course, be 
determined with certainty. It is only natural that various 
mixed types should have developed in course of time, 
especially in northern Babylonia, and many of the faces we 
meet with— on the seaUcylinders more particularly, may be 
representations of such.”^ 

It is clear from the above long extracts that the Sumer- 
ians had been a distinct people from the Semites who after- 
wards invaded Babylonia and established their supremacy 
over it, and advancing farther north, founded the kingdom 
of Assyria. It must, however, be mentioned here that the 
original home of the Babylonian Semites is set down by 
orientalists like Eduard Meyer and Sprenger in the desert of 
Arabia, which, according to them, used to send forth the 
surplus of her predatory and Bedouin population to the great 
pastoral districts in the vicinity, that is, to Palestine, the 
plain of Mesopotamia (Aram), and in times long out of mind, 
to northern Babylonia also. But this theory has been directly 
refuted by later investigations set on foot by A. Von Kremer, 
and followed up by Ign. Guidi at Rome, and lastly by 
Hommel who thinks that he has succeeded in proving that 
** the people who afterwards became the Babylonians and 
Assyrians must have separated from the common stock in 
some part of Central Asia where the lion was indigenous, 
and emigrated into northern Babylohia through one of the 
passes of the Medio-Elamite range, certainly no later than the 
fifth millennium B.C.” Whatever may be the original home 
of the Semitic Babylonians, it would be interesting and of 
great historical importance, if some philologists could clearly 
establish the identity of the family, to which the non-Semitic 
language in the bilingual inscriptions on the statues of Gudea 
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belonged. If it be found to have belonged to the Aryan, 
Dravidian or Dravido-Aryan family, the hypothesis that the 
Sumerians or Chaldeans came from India would be established 
on a firm and sound ba sis, and beyond the shadow of a doubt 
It is to be hoped that philologists would direct their earnest 
attention to make researches in this line, though it must be 
stated here that, so far, the result of their spasmodic and 
desultory investigations has established a resemblance 
between the Sumerian and the Dravidian languages. Be that 
as it may, **it must be understood that the Sumerians, 
whatever their precise racial affinities, were a different people 
from the Semitic races that superseded them. There is 
reason to believe that they were an essentially creative race, 
whereas the Semites, and in particular, the Assyrians, were 
pre-eminently copyists and adapters rather than originators. 
It would appear that all the chief features of a later Assyrian 
civilisation were adumbrated, if not indeed fully elaborated 
In that early day when the Sumerians were dominant in 
southern Babylonia. Even the cuneiform system of writing, 
vrith all its extraordinary complexities, is believed by philo- 
logists to give unequivocal evidence of Sumerian origin.’ 

As regards the Babylonian religion, it was .largely 
influenced by the Sumerians, which was an astral religion. 
The names of the Gods are found written with the same 
ideograms, although they were doubtless pronounced 
differently.*’^ 

That the Sumerians introduced agriculture in Babylonia, 
which they carried on by means of irrigation from a number 
of canals specially constructed for the purpose, has already 
been referred to. ** They also excelled the Semites in artistic 
spirit and ability, perhaps also as traders and mariners, add 
the latter probably imitated the former, and seldom reached 
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them Mnd never superaeded them.’^ It wooid thus appea r * 
that the Somenans gave their indelible stamp ever the 
ancient civilisation and religioo of the Babylonians and the 
Aaayrians, to which again modem European civilisation is 
Immensely indebted. As Mr. G. Smith says : “ The history 
of Babylonia has an interest of a wider kind than that 
of Egypt, from its more intimate connection with the 
general history of the human race, and from the remarkable 
influence which its religion, its science and civilisation have 
had on all subsequent human progress, its religious 
traditions carried away by the Israelites who came out of 
Ur of the Chaldees (Genesia XL 31) have, through that 
wonderful people, become the heritage of mankind, wh*le its 
science and civilisation, through the mediums of the Greeks 
and the Romans, h^ve become the base of modern research 
and advancement.” 

It is for this reason that I have said that from an histori- 
cal point of view, it would be highly interesting to discover 
the identity of the race to which the Sumerians or the Chal- 
dees belonged. As we have already pointed out, the Inclina- 
tion of belief among European savants is that it was an Indo- 
European race, and most probably of the Turanian family. 
But it would probably be more correct to say that the 
Sumerians belonged to a race which was a mixture of peoples 
belonging to the Indo-Aryan and the Turanian (Dravidian) 
families. It is admitted generally that the Dravidian civilisa- 
tion was influenced^and developed b^ Aryan oolonbts from 
Sapta-Sindhu ; and we have seen that it was the Papis who 
were probably the first to settle on the Malabar and the 
Coromondal coasts of South^n India and introduce Aryan 
cmlisatipn and culture among the aboriginal populations, 
particularly among the Cbolas and the Pftpdyas, and that the 
Pkpis afterwards left these coasts in search of a new colony 
on the coasts of the Persian Golf, followed the Chohs who 
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•ettted there and founded a flourishing colony. The 
Sumerians, therefore, most have been the product of the 
intermisture of the Aryan and Dravidian races. It may be 
argued that all this is mere supposition on which no historical 
h3rpothesis or fabric can be based or constructed. It is a 
supposition, no doubt ; but it is a supposition which becomes 
a probability when we take into our consideration the 
following incontestable facts ets, (f) that the resemblances 
between the severed heads of the statues discovered at Telloh 
or Tell-loh in Chaldea and the facial type of the Dravidians 
of Southern India are remarkable ; (it) that the language of 
the Sumerians was agglutinative like the Dravidian lan- 
guages ; (til) that the Sumerians, i.^., the Chaldees were agri- 
culturists and builders of canals like the ancient Cholas ; (it/) 
that they were mariners and traders like the latter who, in 
their torn, must have learnt the art of navigation and the 
principles of commerce from the Pa^is, and emulated them in 
everything, even in their spirit of adventure ; (tr) that of all 
countries in Western and Southern Asia, a commercial inter- 
course was admittedly kept up between the coasts of Southern 
India and those of the Persian Gulf in ancient times ; and (vi) 
that there having been no other civilised country anywhere in 
the southern portion of Asia or East Africa, no highly civilised 
people excepting the Indians would found a colony on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. We shall see later on how close 
and intimate was the intercourse between India and Meso- 
potamia in the ancient days, and how not only the material 
civilisation but also the religion of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians bear unmistakable evidences of the influence of 
Vedic and Dravidian civilisation and religion. If all these 
facts, circumstances, and probabilities be taken into con- 
sideration, the conclusion would be irresistible that the 
Sumerians who were the founders of the Babylonian and the 
Assyrian civilisations were the products of a mixed race of 
Aryans and Dravi.dians. 

In this connection it will not be out of place to mention 
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here what Mr. H. R. Hall says about the Sumeriaos in fab 
Ancignt History of iho Hoar Esut (Chap. V, pp. 173-174) : 

** The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready- 
made, as it were, which is what we should expect if it was, 
as seems on other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamb 
ftom abroad. We have no knowledge of the time when the 
Sumerians were savages : when we first meet with them in 
the fourth millennium B. C., they are already a civilbed, 
metal-using people living in great and populous cities, 
possessing a complicated system of writing, and living under 
the government of firmly established civil and religious 
dynasties and hierarchies. They had imposed their higher 
culture on the more primitive inhabitants of the river valley 
In which they had settled, and had assimilated the civilisation 
of the conquered, whatever it may have been, to their own. 
The earliest scenes of their own culture-development had 
perhaps not been played upon the Babylonian stage at all, 
but in a different country, away across the Persian mountains 
to the eastward. The land of Elam, the later Susiana, where 
till the end a non-Semitic nationality of Sumerian culture 
maintained itself in usual independence of the dominant 
Mesopotamian power, was no doubt a stage in their progress. 
There they left the abiding impress of their civilisation, 
although the Elamites developed their art on a distinct line 
of their own. Whether the Elamites, whom they probably 
civilised, were racially related to them we do not know ; the 
languages of both Elamite and Sumerbn were agglutinative, 

but otherwise are not alike The ethnic type of the 

Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues and reliefs, 
was as different from those of the races which surrounded 
them, as was their language from those of the Semites, 
Aryans, or others ; they uere decidedly Indian in type. The 
face-type of the average Indian of to-day is no doubt muoh 
the same as that of his Dravidbn race-ancestors thousands 
of years ago. Among the modern Indians, as amongst the 
modem.Greeks or Italbns, the ancient pre-Aryan type of the 
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lafld has (is the primitive type ol the land always dnes) 
survived, while that of the Aryan conqueror died oat long 
ago. And it is to this Dravidian ethnic type of India that the 
ancient Sumerian bears most resemblance, so far as we can 
ii 4 g^ from his monuments. He was very like a Southern 
Hindu 0/ the Dekkan (who still speaks Dravidian languages). 
And it is by no means improbable that the Sumerians were 
an Indian race which passed, certainly by land, perhaps also 
by sea, through Persia to the valley of the Two Rivers. It 
was in the Indian home (perhaps the Indus valley) that we 
suppose for them that their culture developed. There their 
writing may have been invented, and progressed from a 
purely pictorial to a simplided and abbreviated form, which 
afterwards in Babylonia took on its peculiar cuneiform 
appearance owing to its being written with a square-ended 
stilus on soft clay. On the way they left the seeds of their 
culture in Elam. This seems a plausible theory of Sumerian 
origin, and it must be clearly understood that it is offered 
by the present writer merely as a theory, which has little 
direct evidence to back it, but seems most in accordance with 
the probabilities of the case. There is little doubt that India 
must have been one of the earliest centres ot human civilisa- 
tion, and it seems natural to suppose that the strange un- 
Semitic, un-Aryan people who came from the East to civilise 
the West were of Indian origin, especially when we see with 
our eyes how very Indian the Sumerians were in type.” 

Mr. Hall adds in a foot-note that ” this civilisation was 
not Aryan. The culture of India is pre-Aryan in origin ; as in 
Greece, the conquered civilised the conquerous. The Aryan 
Indian owed his civilisation and his degeneration to the 
Dravidians, as the Aryan Greek did to the Mycenaeans.” 
This, to our mind, is reading history on an altogether wrong 
line. If Mr. Hall had cared to study IjLgvedic civilisation 
as diligently as he has studied Babylonian civilisation, he 
would assuredly have come to a quite different conclusion. 
As our readers have seen, it was Aryan civilisation that put 
38 
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its indelible stamp on Dravidlan culturej and uplifted the 
Dravidian races, notably the Cholas and the PA^dyas, who 
took their reformed civilisation to Babylonia and Egypt 
respectively, as we shall see later on. 

** Thirty years ago,** writes Ragozin, ** no one would 
have thought of connecting India (pre- Aryan India) with 
archaic Babylonia, and if a solitary fact pointing that way was 
once in a while picked out by an exceptionally inquisitive 
and observant mind, it was suffered to remain unexplained 
as a sort of natural curiosity, for the inferences it suggested 
was too startling to be more than hinted at. Eminently such 
a mind was the late Francois Lenormant, and he laid 
great stress on the use of the word mand as early as 
the ^veda to denote a definite quantity of gold— a 
word which can ha traced to ancient Chaldea or Semitic 
Babylonia with the same meaning, and which afterwards 
passed into the Greek monetary system (mand, still 
later latinised into mtna). Well, this little fact simply 
points to a welUestablished commercial intercourse between 
Dravidian India (for the Kolarians never came as far west as 
the land by the Indian ocean) and Babylonia and Chaldea.**^ 
Ragozin ’s ideas appear to be a little confused in the 
above extract^ that we have made from the excellent work, 
India, The writer is clearly convinced that there was 
commercial intercourse between Dravidian India and Babylo- 
nia or Chaldea in the ancient days. But by using the phrase 
pre-Aryan India ^ the author seem^ to think that the word 
mand used by the Dravidians and the Babylonians, and 
borrowed by the Greeks, was either of Dravidian or Baby- 
lonian origin, and that it was borrowed by the Vedic Aryans 
from the Dravidians, and used in the Rgveda after they had 
settled down in Sapta-Sindhu. This line of thinking perfect- 
ly accords with the hypothesis in vogue that the Aryans were 
immigrants into the Punjab from either Central Asia or some 
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remote region at a comparatmly recent time, or at any rate, 
at an age later than the flourishing of the Babylonian empire* 
But if Ragozin had more carefully studied the l^gveda, and 
more closely examined the etymology of the word, she would 
have assuredly come to the conclusion that the Vedic Aryans 
were autochthonous in Sapta*Sindhu, and the word is of 
purely Sanskrit origin, being derived either from the root ma^ 
to measure, or man, to prize or value. The verse where the 
word occurs has been translated as follows Oh, bring us 
jewels, cattle, horses and mands of gold.” (Rv. viii. 78, 2.) 
Mand is here undoubtedly a definite measure of gold, which 
had a fixed and recognised weight and value, and used 
probably as coin, and therefore frtgfd and coveted by all, 
even by To suggest therefore that it was a word 

borrowed by the Vedic Aryans from the Dravidians is simply 
preposterous. The only plausible suggestion should have 
been all the other way, that it was borrowed by the 

Dravidians probably from the Aryan merchants, the Pa^is, 
and taken by them or the latter to Chaldea, whence it passed 
on to the Greeks. 

Ragozin further goes on : ” In the ruins of Mugheir, 
ancient Ur ot the Chaldees, built by Ur-Ea (or Ur-Bagash)i 
the first king of United Babylonia, who ruled not less than 
3,000 B.C., was found a piece of Indian teak.* The evidence 
is exceptionally conclusive because, as it happens, this 
particular tree is to be located with more than ordinary 
accuracy: it grows in Southern India (Dekhan) where it 
advances close to the Malabar coast, and nowhere else; 
there is none north of the Vindhya.”* This clearly proves 


^ Among oarUin Ruling PsmiUes of Southern India, especially the Mysore 
(or Mahlsur) Family, we find the title of Ur given to the names of Princes. 
Has it got anything to do with the ancient name of Ur used in Babylonia, 
and can it be that Mugheir was a corrupted fotm. of Mahbur ? Here is some 
food for pbiblogists. 

* Sayce, Eihbert Ltciur^ for 1887, pp. 18, 136, 137. 

^ Ragozin, Vedk Indiat pp. 305-306. 
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that there was commercial intercourse by sea between Chaldea 
and Southern India, and that this particular timber used to 
be transported in ships from the Malabar coast either by the 
Pa^is or the Cholas for building purposes — the building of 
ships as well as of houses. This fact also lends a strong 
colour to the view that the Chaldeans were really the Cholas 
of the Dravidian family. 

From the Babylonian name of muslin, which was sindhu^ 
Ragozin rightly concludes that the article used to be manu- 
factured by the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu at an amazingly 
early period ” — a fact which implies cultivation of the 
cotton plant or tree, probably in Vedic times. She thinks, 
however, that this stuff of Aryan product used to be exported 
by the enterprising Dravidian traders only, and not by the 
Aryan merchant^, as the Aryans had no export trade, not 
being acquainted with the sea, or the construction of sea-going 
ships.” 1 have quoted this last amusing passage in order to 
show how superficial has been the study o.f the ^veda with 
some Western scholars, and how errors, once ushered into 
existence, die hard. After a careful study of the Rgveda, 
Professor Wilson observed : * ** They (the Rgvedic Aryans) 
were a maritime and mercantile people.. ..Not only are the 
Suktas familiar with the ocean and its phenomena, but we 
have merchants described as pressing earnestly on board ship 
for the sake of gain ; and we have a naval expedition against 
a foreign island or continent (dvipa) frustrated by a ship- 
wreck.”^ Our Baders also have already clearly seen (vide 
Chapter HI) that the Rgvedic Aryans were fully acquainted 
with the sea, having four seas round about their country, that 
they had sea-going ships propelled by one hundred oars, and 
furnished with sail or ”wing,” as the Rgvedic bard has 

* !bid, p. 306. 

» Ibid, p. 307. 

• Wilson’s Translation of the ^g-Veda, Intro : p. XLI second edition, 
i860. 
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picturesquely described the thing, and that one of their tribes, 
the Pa^s, were famous ship*builders and sea-faring merchants, 
possessed of a dash and daring enterprise which is simply 
amaxing. The Dravidians, after they were uplifted and 
civilised by the Pa^is, might have exported the stuff known 
as sindku in post-^gvedic times to Babylonia, but this does 
not in any way prove that the Aryans were not acquainted 
with the sea, or did not themselves export the products of 
their manufacture to foreign countries.' ** Professor Max 

t European scholars have invented the theory that the andent Aryans 
lived in some place with a homoaeneons civilisation, culture and langaafe, 
whom they have called Proto-Aryans, and that they gradually dispersed from 
that one central hive over Europe and Asia. The very fact that there is no 
common word for the sea among the various branches of the Aryan family has 
led them to infer that the primeval home of the Proto-Aryans was an ** inland 
home.” The Vedic word for the sea is Samudra^ the Latin and the Greek 
name is PotUos, Ponius (a high-road, Sank. Panthd} ; the Slavs call it MM§ 
(Lat. Mar, Italian and Spanish Mart, French Mtr, German Metr, English Mart, 
meanings lake, Celtic Muir) which is derived from a Sanskrit root mri 
meaning ” destruction ” This difference, says Ragozin, is well accounted for 
" when we consider that the only seas the Slavs and Teutons were acquainted 
with were the Black Sea, the Baltic, and the German Ocean, all rough and 
treacherous, all renowned for their fierce tempests, which must have been 
destructive indeed to small and imperfect craft,— while the fortunate dweller 
on the genial Mediterranean shores well could look at the sea, not as a 
barrier, but as a high road, more useful for trade or travel than any other 
road.” (Vtdic India, pp. 72-73.) But our theory is that the early Aryans of 
Sapta*Slndhu were in different stages of civilisation in ^gvedic times, and 
the savage and nomadic Aryan tribes lived in the forests and mountains from 
which ihey were gradually driven out, ind moved westward through western 
Asia, and the isthmus of Bosphorus into Europe. Those of them who became 
acquainted with the sea in Europe, gave separate names to it, according to their 
different experiences ; but this does net in any way prove that the Vedic Aryans 
were not acquainted with the sea. The very meanings of the word Samudrm, 
either ” a collection of waters ” or * waters that swell and flood the land by 
tidal waves ” would be most natural to apply to the sea. Hence I am of 
opinion that the Vedic Aryans were folly acquainted with the sea from the 
very earliest times, but the savage and nomadic Aryan tribes who lived in 
the hills and forests on the northern portions of Sapta-Sindhu, and afterwards 
were dispersed towards the west, were not. Hence they applied different 
names to the sea when they became acquainted with it. 
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Muller/’ says Ragozin, ** has long ago shown that the names 
of certain rare articles which King Solomon’s trading ships 
brought him, were not originally Hebrew.^ These articles 
are sandal-wood (indigenous to the Malabar coast and no- 
where else), ivory, apes and peacocks ; and their native 
names, which could easily be . traced through their Hebrew 
corruptions, have all along been set down as Sanskrit, being 
common words of that language. But, now quite lately, an 
eminent Dravidian scholar and specialist brings proofs that 
they are really Dravidian words, introduced into Sanskrit.” ^ 
This observation may be applicable to later Sanskrit, but 
certainly not to ^vedic Sanskrit in which mayura is the 
distinct name for peacock, and kapi for monkey. There is 
no mention of sandal-wood in the ^gveda, showing clearly 
that the Bgvedic Aryans had no knowledge of the Malabar 
coast to which the tree is indigenous. By the way, the 
Hebrew word for peacock is tukiyim which hears a close 
resemblance to the old Tamil word tokai. But 1 have not 
come across any ^gvedic word which is derived from 
tokaL The Sanskrit word muktd may have been derived 
from the Tamil word muttu^ but the word occurs nowhere in 
the Rgveda to denote pearl. It would thus appear that the 
Dravidiaps had no connection whatever with the Vedic Aryans 
in Rgvedic times. However this may be, there can be no 
doubt that the Dravidian names of these animals and articles, 
current in Hebrew, go to prove the early intercourse of the 
Dravidians with the Semites. But it is also a fact which is to 
be remembered in this connection that the vessels of the 
Phoenicians or the Pa^is ^’visited the coasts of Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and the Malabar coast of India ” and ** the com- 
modities which they imported were ivory, precious stones, 


* ScUnct •/ Languag»t First series, pp. 009-904. (1869). 

* tUfosin’s Vtdic India, p. 307. The eminent Dravidian scholar is Or. 
Caldireii. (Vida ** Introduction to Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Language.*’) 
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eboay and gold, to which may be added apes and peacocks ; 
all satisfactorily proving that they visited the countries just 
mentioned.” 1 

The connection between the Dravidians and the first 
Babylonian Empire— -the Babylcnia of the Shumiro-Accads 
before the advent of the Semites—* * becomes less surprising,” 
says Ragozin, ** when we realise that there was between them 
something more than chance relations, that they were in fact 
of the same race or stock— that which is broadly designated 
as Turanian. Philology points that way, for the Dravtdian 
languages are agglutinative ; craniology will not disprove the 
affinity, for a glance at the Gondh types, and the turbanned 
head of Tell-loh (Accadian Sirgulla) will show the likeness 
in features and shape. But even more convincing is the 
common sacred symbol— the serpent, the emblem of the 
worship of Earth, with its mystery, its wealth and its forces. 
The Accadian Serpent-God £a was worshipped at his holiest 
shrine at Eridhu under the form of a serpent, and as Eridhu 
was the centre from which the first Chaldean civilisation 
started and spread, so the serpent-symbol was accepted as 
that of the race and its religion. The Turanian Proto-Medes 
also, before they were conquered by the Aryan followers of 
Zarathustra, worshipped the snake-symbol of Earth, which 
afterwards was identified by the Eranian Mazdayasnians, 
with Angra Mainyush, the Evil one, the spirit of Lie and 
Death. This Proto- Median serpent, like his Dravidian 
brother, had the honour of being admitted into the Aryan 
Mythic Epos.” ( Vedic India^ pp. 309-310.) 

The correctness of this last conclusion drawn by Ragozin 
is doubted. In the l^eda, we find a whole Sokta (Rv. x. 
189) composed by a lady-R«i, named Sftrpa-R&jnl (the Ser- 
pent-Queen) who is regarded as the deity presiding over the 
Earth. (S&ya^a.) The verses of this Sokta have been 
addressed to the Sun. The Satapatha Br&hmapa explaining 

^ HiMt, Hitt of ih* WfU, Vol. II, p. 333. “ 
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tbirai ujb: The Earth herself is S|rpa.R&jiit ** (ii. t. 4. Jfi). 
The Aiiarej^M Brdkmat^a also explains the word as ** the 
Earth ” (v. 4. 4). The ancient Babylonian worship of Bbe 
Barth in the emblem of a serpent Is, therefore, not tnd igehoi ia 
to the land or Southern India, nor peculiar to the Dravidlini. 

We have already mentioned an Aryan tribe wfao^ on 
account of their nomadic habits and a probable leanfag 
towards the worship of Vftra who was called Aki or the 
serpent and sometimes Depa^ were bated by the Vedic 
Aryans who worshipped Indra '-the chastiser and destroyer 
of Vftra, and ultimately driven out of Sapta-Sindhu. We 
have also mentioned the name of a l^fi of the SarpaSf who 
presided at a sacrifice held by the Vedic Aryans and whose 
mantras have found a place in the Rgveda. ' We have 
further referred to the story related in the Mahdbhdraia about 
the migrations of the Sarpas to an island, probably to Southern 
India, from Sapta-Sindhu, and that of a Rfi who married the 
sister of the Sarpa-king, Visuki. The Pa^is also may have 
been the votaries of Vftra who is identified in the Satapatha 
Brdhma^a (i. 5. 3. 18) with the Moon, the God of Night 
(Darkness), and was the arch-enemy of Indra, and they 
probably worshipped him in the symbol of Serpent (Ahi). * 
In ^v. ii. 6, we find mention made of a god, named 
Buihna ; and this name has been explained by Sdyapa hi 
be that of ^^the God Ahl who lives in antarik^a’* (odd- 
heaven). This explanation has been admitted by Rod) if. 
his lexicon as Correct. Probably this god was none other, 


» Rg.s.p4,.i.i4. 

• The new CTNoent moon •ppnn on the horison liken wUrii 

lookf like n serpent Vftra was therefore Ahi. The Vftm worship seems to* 
refer to the worship of the Moon, as opposed to the worship of the Son. the 
Rgvedic Aryans worshipped the Stin ooly and not tha ICoOO whom tkSf 
loehaduponaa Vftra or the Demon of darkness. He was prokshty oelM f 
i3ksw on aeoonnt of the brigktoeSs of the Mote. The Itefls were MiwlMI 
with V|tni becansi they were M oo o w atehipmi. Vftra irw oho sooNthM 
Idmi^ wKb the lif -sag Ughgtoing, which had the ahape of s aerpaet. 
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than tbe Mooii. Bttt «i AM was| b oommoii Vedic parlance, 
ideatioai whh tbe arch-enemy of Indra, bis worshippers were 
necessarily put down by the Vedic Ary w as the worshippers 
ofVftra,or the power of evil. In these circumstances, I 
am disposed to think that the worship of Ahi or the Serpent 
as the symbol of the Earth, or the Moon, must have pro* 
ceeded from Sapta-Sbdbu, and been carried to Southern 
India by the Paeis, and those Aryan tribes who were called 
Sarfas not only on account of their nomadic habits, but 
also bet^use they worshipped their deity in the symbol of a 
serpent. The very name, Ahi, is traceable in the Sumerian 
or Chaldean Ea ; and the name of the town of Eridhu, in 
which the holiest shrine of Ea stood, may, for aught we know, 
have been a corruption of the word V|tra, which is so 
difficult to pronounce correctly. It can be safely surmised, 
therefore, that the worship of Ahi or the serpent contmued 
among the non-Vedic Aryans uninterruptedly; and was 
certainly not borrowed either from the Turanians or any 
other race. 

Be that as it may, there can be no question now as to 
who the Sumerians or the Chaldeans were, and whence they 
immigrated to Chaldea. They were, as I have already said, 
a mixed race, sprung from the Papis and the Dravidians 
(Cholas), and were immigrants from the Coromondal and the 
Malabar coasts. The Cholas had been aryanised ” before 
they left their original home, and took with them their 
Aryan culture and civilisation, as adopted and modified by 
them, to their new colony. 

We have, in a previous diapter (Chapter 111), discussed 
the Flood-legends as were current among tbe ancient Aryans, 
the Chaldeans or Babylonians, the IsraeGbs, tbe Egyptians 
aiid the Greeks, and pointed out the nmterial difteence 
eoUoeafale in the various legends. We: have also pomted 
out that these floods did not occur at one and the same time 
10 the different countries, and that the Flood, with which 
Menu’s name Is connected, had occurred| bag before the 
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Flood in Babylonia and Noah’s Flood occurred, if these really 
oocured at all. The Indian Flood-legend, referred to in the 
Atharva-Veda, is related first in the Satapatha Br&hma^a 
which says that it was caused not by heavy and continuous 
downpours of rain ** for three days ” as mentioned by 
Berossus in the Babylonian account, or for forty days and 
forty nights " as mentioned in the Bible, but by the waters 
of the ocean rising in a tremendous flood and covering the 
land, probably in consequence of some seismic disturbance 
of great intensity. Manu, who had been previously warned 
by the Divine Fish and constructed a ship, got into it when 
the Flood came, and the Divine Fish dragged his ship to a 
peak of the '^'Northern Mountain” (the Himalaya), and 
advised his prot^g^ to disembark as soon as the Flood should 
subside. I have already more than once ventured a guess 
that the Flood was caused in Sapta-Sindhu by the sudden 
upheaval of the bed of the Rajputana Sea, which displaced 
and scattered around the vast volumes of its waters. After 
the subsidence of the Flood, and the drying up of the sea- 
bed, there was a rapid immigration of many surviving Aryan 
tribes of Sapta-Sindhu into the Deccan, headed by a de- 
scendant of Agastya, to whom is ascribed the wonderful 
feat of having first sipped up the ocean dry and then crossed 
the Vindhya, and by the descendants of Vi^vdmitra, the 
Payis, and others. These peoples mu^t have carried with 
them the story of the wonderful and devastating Flood 
(Au^Aa) in Sapta-Sindhu, and it went down among their 
descendants and the Dravidian peoples (who must have heard 
it from the Aryan settlers), from generation to generation, 
with such exaggerations and embellishments as the story- 
tellers were capable of inventing. In course of ages, people 
forgot al^ about the place of origin of the Flood, or the 
previous existence of the Rajputana Sea; and the sea 
from which Mannas ship started towards **the Northern 
mountain” naturally came to be identified with the 
Indian Ocean, and the place where Manu had Rved mid 
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performed his penances, located on the banks of ** the river 
KritamiM” in Malabar, as related in the Bhdgavata 
Purdi^a, or » in a certain region of Malaya ” (Malabar) 
as related in the Matsya Purdi^a* As these Par4t^ are 
admittedly of more recent date than the Satapatha BrAhma^, 
we can easily understand how the story of the Flood travelled 
from Sapta-Sindhu to the coast of Malabar with the emigra- 
tion of the Ar^an colonists, who embellished it with fuller 
details to give it an air of probability than those found in 
the story related in the &tapatha Brihma^a. Hence it 
would be more reasonable to suppose that the story travelled 
with the Cholas and the Pa^is from Southern India to *‘he 
coast of the Persian Gulf in the form in which we find it in 
the Puri^s and the Babylonian and Biblical accounts than 
that it came from the latter place to India, as is supposed 
by some European scholars. The belief that Manu was 
saved by the Divine Fish which was identified by some with 
Prajdpati, the Creator, and by others with Vif^u, at once 
raised the Fish-God to the highest place in the Hii^du 
Pantheon, for which a cult was established. Very likely, 
the cult was propounded and developed by the aryanised 
Dravidians who became the chief votaries of the God, and 
also claimed Manu as a Dravidian king under the name of 
Satyavrata. * This word {Satyavrata) was probably corrupt- 
ed into Hasisadra by the Chaldeans, and Xisuthrus or 
Sisithrus by the Greeks, — ^the name of the king who was 
the hero of the Chaldean or Babylonian Flood. Hasisadra, 
however, is not given any mission or task, like Manu or 
Noah, but is simply translated with his wife into immortal 
life.’’ (Ragozin.) Be that as it may, as the Divine Fish was 
regarded as an incarnation of Vi^^u or the Sun, who saved 
Manu— the son of Vivasvat or the Solar Deity— and as the 
Sun was also identified with Indra, the vanquisher of Vftra, 
Ahi. or the Moon, the Fish-God or Vif^u also was given the 


Vide Bhdga’taU Purtna 
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title of Ahuhan^ like Indra who had the title of Vftra-kan ; 
and the Dravidian worshippers of Vif^u or the Fish-God 
probably worshipped him under the name of Ahi-han, to 
distioguisb him from fndra who was called Vrtra^han^ though 
he also appears under the name of Ahi-l)an in the Rgveda 
(ii* *9i 3)* ' Though Indra and Vis^u were originally one 
deity, we notice an effort made in the Rgveda itself to sepa- 
rate them, Vif^u being regarded as an helper of Indra in hb 
fight with V|tra. In ancient Dravidian India, we find the 
two deities still more separated with different titles which, 
however, have the same significance, and the worship of 
Vif^u established in the place of Indra -worship. Later on, 
in the age of the Pur&t^as, the Indra-cult appears to 
have been over-thrown by the Vis^u-cult, as Kfsga, the 
incarnation of Vi^u, has been described to have waged a 
war ^inst Indra and defeated him. Ahi-han thus replaced 
Vftra-han, and represented the Supreme Deity who was 
worshipped by the followers of Vi«^u. However this may 
be, the Choia tribe of the Dravidians must have taken with 
them to Chaldea the image of their Supreme Deity, the 
Fish-God, the incarnation of Vif^u — whom they called Ahi- 
han, which was corrupted into Ea-han, and still more into 
Oannes, ^ to which the epithet M usaras or Matsya (Fbh) 
was added. 'As the Cholas attributed their culture to the 
direct influence of Ahi-han, the civilisation spread by them 
in Chaldea Among the abori|pnal population was also attrK 
buted to bhn. PdAsibly the word Ahi-han, savouring as it 
did of Indra, came to be abbreviated into simple Ahi or 
Ea through the influence of the Pa^is who were the worship- 
pers of the Earth and the Moon under the name of Ahi or 
Ahi-Budhna, and Ea or Ahi, under the forms of the Fish-god 
or the Serpent, became the principal God of the Chaldeans. 

* Tbt bgtad of Kff^ <a bter tnGinuition of Vif^u) vaaqnitliisf tlw 
serfMBt KIHya in • lake near Brindtvaoa, can be tnused to this mythoiofy 
arbioh htf its fOota in the ggeeda. 

* Ra|^oikiX imdim, p. 346. 
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All thete probabiHtks being taken Into conaideration, my 
snrmiae is that the story of Mann’s Flood travelled wKh sub- 
sequent embellishments from Sapta*Sindlm to Southern India, 
and thence to Chaldea. This story, with other legends and 
re%iou8 traditions, must have been ** carried away by the 
Israelites who came out from Ur of the Chaldees ” {vide 
Genesis xl 31), and Noah was subsdtutedby them for Manu, 
‘ and the Fbh-god was merged into the God of the Israelites. 
The Floods, however, in Chaldea and Israel were caused not 
by the rising of a stupendous tidal wave from the ocean hr 
consequence of some volcanic action, but a deluge of rain, 
as probably the story-tellers could not -conceive the Idea of a 
country being flooded excepting by a heavy and continuous 
downpour of rain. A deluge of rain, continued for three days, 
as told by Berossus, was probably considered insufficient for 
flooding a country by the Israelites, who therefore improved 
the story by saying that heavy showers of rain fell for forty 
days and nights. The element of the Fish in the story, 
however, was eliminated both by the Babylonians (who were a 
mixed pec^le, sprung from the intermingling of the Chaldeans 
and the Semites) and the Israelites who were a purely Semitic 
people, characterised by a strong commonsense and practical 
spirit, and the bsh was replaced by God, their Supreme Deity, 
who warned both Hasisadra and Noah of the coming Flood. 
The introduction of the Fish in the Vedic legend Is essentially 
original, and thoroughly disproves the theory of the legend 
bavlng been borrowed or brought to India, through the Dravi- 
dians. The VecBc legend lacks some of the detalb of the 
Bat^obian and Biblical accounts of the Flood, and is devoid 
of Uteraiy embellishment, thus pointing to the crude original 
ore from wbicb tbe article wai picked up and iubieqaently 
embellished and fiaisbed. 

It may bt asked : Houf nan the Vedic legend of Manu’a 
FloodbemiionaRyexpfadiiedl^* IwUlattempta hrioteqpiana* 
Hon here. Ibnu wis washii^ hbnsdf one morhilif, when he 
l6iiiidamtto«ihpoiMdiri(ir^i^ Hmliollowof Ms 
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palms. Being an ascetic of kindly disposition, he took pity on 
the tiny creature , and fearing that it might be eaten up by a 
larger hsh, if thrown b^ck into the pond, kept it in a water^jar. 
When the tiny fish grew too large for the jar, he threw it into 
the pond, and when it grew sufficiently large in the pond, and 
was thought by Manu to be able to take care of itself, he threw 
it into the river, and from (he river, it swam down into the sea, 
which appears to have been close to Manu’s hermitage. Manu, 
living on the sea-shore, probably noticed great agitations 
both in land and water, due to seismic causes, and, being a 
wise man, caused a ship to be built for his safety and 
protection. The seismic action of the earth having grown 
stronger and stronger every day, he betook himself to the 
ship for his safety ; and when the great tidal wave came, 
flooding the whole country, his ship floated up with the tide till 
she reached a peak of the Himilaya. Manu noticed a huge 
fish, probably a whale, swimming inland with the incoming 
tidal wave just in front of his ship ; and he thought of the 
little fish that he had saved, and cast into the sea, when it had 
grown large. Manu probably also thought that his miraculous 
escape from that devastating flood was undoubtedly due to the 
mercy of God, because he had himself been merciful to a tiny 
creature of His *, and he naturally attributed to that tiny fish 
the cause of his safety and deliverance. The fish, therefore, 
loomed large before him like a luminous embodiment of 
Divine Mercy, and, in the fulness of his gratitude, identified 
it with the Divine ^eing Himself. This simple incident was 
the focus of the Vedic legend of the Flood as related in the 
Satapatha Brihma^a. Our readers will thus see that there 
is nothing absurd in the legend, but It is as simple and 
beautiful as any legend can be. 

The religion of the ancient Gialdeans or Babylonians 
appears to have been moulded by those who had come under 
the influence of the Vedic religion. The cosmogony, theogony, 
arts, industries and astronomical sdence of the ancient 
Chaldeans bear in them the unmistakable stamp of Vedk 
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India. Not only are the names of some of the Chaldean Gods 
traceable to those of the (lods of the Vedic Pantheon, ai 
which we have already ^ven a few instances, but their very 
religious thoughts bear the impress of the Vedic religion. 
The names of the Gods worshipped by the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians were common, though some particular God 
was assigned the supreme place by the one people or the 
other. At Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, the god who 
seems to have been the highest in the celestial hierarchy is Ilu 
or Ana ; but his character is no further defined, and his symbol 
b often only the abstract representation of the divinity. 
Though the divinity is one, he is at the same time divisible. 
** Dogma proclaims this divinity in certain passages, but when 
we wish to learn its exact individuality, it eludes us, so that we 
may seise only the abstraction. We are led to believe in a 
celestial hierarchy of beings inhabiting a superior world, and 
subordinated to an all-powerful God who governs gods, worlds 
and men. He is enthroned in spaces inaccessible to us in 
our condition, and appears only in legends ; his power inter* 
venes only when the order of the Universe is threatened.'’ ’ 
This Ilu or Ana corresponds to the abstract (attributeless) 
Brahman of the Hindus, who incarnates himself only when the 
moral order of the Universe is in danger of being upset. 
We have seen that Indra also was raised to the position of 
an all-powerful and incomprehensible deity in the Rgveda, 
and Ilu must be a corruption of the word Indra, or IlApati 
Parjanya (another name of Indra, vide Rv. v. 42, 14), or of 
the Sanskrit word AIl^, meaning the supreme deity, as yiita 
was a corruption of Ahuhan, He was also called Asshur by 
the Assyrbns, a word which they must have borrowed directly 
from the Vedic Aryans, and not from their neighbours, the 
Iranians, who pronounced the word as Ahura. The next 
God was Bel or Baal who, as we have already seen, was 
worshipped by the Pa^b or Phcenicians, and is identified 
with the ]{:gvedic Vala or the Sun. The third God was 

^ Hiti Hisi of the WmM, Vol. I, p. 516. 
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Ann, or Agni (Fire), whose another Babylonian name was 
Daganu (Sansk. Dakanai fire). ** These three dimities 
appear as the reflection of the gods of the superior world, 
wHich we have already mentioned, but to which we have been 
unable to ascribe names.*' ^ We have seen also in the «c- 
veda that the visible bodies of the great Indra was the Sun in 
the sky, the Lightning in mid-heaven, and Fire on earth. Sin 
(Sansk. Candra) was the god of the Moon ; Samash was 
another name of the Sun, and Bin (Sansk. Vayu, or ^Lgvedic 
Vena) was the god of the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
arbitrator of the heavens and earth,— the god who presides 
over the tempests." In Sokta 133 of the Tenth Mapdala of 
the fLgveda we find the god Vena to be a bright and res- 
plendent deity, sending down rain, and residing high above 
the sky in ** the thi/d heaven." The name of the Babylonian 
storm-god was Matu or Mariu^ which corresponds to the 
Vedic name of the same god, Marut, This Babylonian name 
was probably afterwards borrowed by the Romans who called 
their god of war Mars [Maries), The Indiao Sun-god Dinefa 
(the lord of day) was identical with the Assyrian Sun-god 
Vianisu ; and the Greek name Dionysus^ applied to the same 
god, was probably borrowed from the Assyrians. Sayce has 
discovered in an Assyrian inscription the name Mitra applied 
to the Sun-godi who corresponds to the Vedic deity of the saipe 
name. The Babylonian deity Zur/ant/ (Sansk. Sdrfardjni) was 
the goddess " who particularly represented the fertile principle 
of the Universe." ishtar (Astarte) is the name of a goddess 
whose consort was Tammuz, (Sansk: Tamaja, lit. born of 
darkness, r.e., the Sun, who springs out of darkness) ; and 
Ishtar resembles the Vedic U^as who was the wife of the Sun. 
But there is one curious feature of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
gods, which deserves mention here ; they assume a human lorn 
“ often joined with that of various animals fish, oxen or birds." 
This, at first sight, would appear to be a purely Assyrian or 
Babytcmian invention ; but on careful research, we can trace 
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them to Indian mythology, nay to ^vedio descriptions of 
certain gods who have been compared with various animals. 
For instance, the god /^udra has been compared with the boar 
to denote his fierceness (Rv. i. 1 14, 5), the god Fimn or Marat 
with thd vulture to denote his speed (Rv. i. 88, 47 and x. 123, 
6 ft 8), the Sun with the horse (Rv. x. 136, 5), or the golden- 
winged eagle (Rv. i. 164, 46), to denote his speed, or flight in 
the high heavens, and Indra with vrsa or the bull to denote 
his stmgth and majesty (Rv. i. 32, 3). These comparisons 
must have caused the gods themselves to be identified with 
the respective animals in later mythology, specially when, it 
reached Southern India. Thus the fish in the story of Mann's 
Flood became there the very incarnation of Vis^u, and was 
represented as Fish-god ; the boar became the incarnation of 
Vispu under the name of Var&ha ; the lion with his flowing 
tawny manes, being compared with the Sun with his refulgent 
rays, became another incarnation of Vis^u under the name of 
N^simha (roan-lion) ; and the bull, with his virile powers of 
generation, came to be identified with Indra who poured 
showers of rain to fertilize the earth. The Greek legend of 
Zeus (Jupiter or Jove) assuming the form of a bull may also 
be thus traced to this mythology. Many stone statues have 
been discovered in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon re- 
presenting one god as half-man and half-beast, another as 
half-man and half-bird, and yet another as half-man and half- 
fish. More such statutes may be discovered in the course of 
further excavations. In a majority of cases, the head only 
is human, and the rest of the body resembles that of an 
animal either a lion or a bull, furnished with wings to symbo- 
lize the celestial character of the deity. In the case of the 
representation of the God Eagle-Man only, do we find the 
head to be that of the bird, and the rest of the body human, 
but furnished with wings. This deity undoubtedly represents 
the Gtmtda or the of the ^Igveda, who In later 

mythology vied with the Sun or Vi# pu for supremacy, and 
was regarded as Vifpu himself. > Very likely, Garu^ 

rnMUdim^ Book I, Chaptar 33. 
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represented the nomadic Aryan tribes who used to bring the 
Soma plant for the Vedic Aryans from the Himalaya, and 
afterwards migrated to Southern India, and flourished in the 
age of the RimAya^a under kings Jatdyus and Sampiti. The 
Cbolas must have carried these mythologies with them to their 
new home in Chaldea, and given a tangible shape to them in 
the statues which have been discovered in the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies also resemble 
the Vedic Cosmogony in some of its principal features. Mr. 
L. W. King has discovered certain tablets whose translation 
he has published in his Seven Tablets of Creation, The 
authorities of the British Museum have given a gist of the 
records, from which the following is condensed 

The First Tablet of the series describes the time when 
the heavens were not, when there were no planets, and before 
the gods had come into being, and when the water-deep was 
the source and origin of all things. The male and female 
deities pf the primeval watery mass were called Apsu and 
Tiamat ; their children were called Lakhmu and LakhAmu, 
and their grand-children Anshar and Kishar, and their great- 
grand-children were Amu, Bel, Ea and other great Gods, The 
other Tablets describe how Tiamat afterwards became jealous 
of the gods, and created a brood of monsters, so that they 
ndght wage war against the gods. The plot having become 
known to the gods, they assembled to take counsel among 
themselves, and made Marduk their^ leader. Marduk fought 
with Tiamat, and defeating her, cut her up into two halves, 
one of which formed the firmament and the other the earth. 
Then the stars were created, the year with twelve months 
established, and the Moon appointed “ to determine the days.” 
Then men was created by Marduk from his flesh and bones. ^ 

» lPb/nf,Vol. I,pp.590-59I- Thli Matimk is wrongly 

by some schoUrs with the MwuU of the ^Lgvedt. The name 
of die Babylonian Storm-God was Uotn or Hmtn which, u we have seen 
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The Babylonian religion was largely influenced by the 
Sumerian, which was an astral religion. The legend of 
the Babylonian creation was practically the same as the 
Assyrian : “ In the begining was Chaos, consisting of watery 
mass. Only two beings existed— Apsu, the Deep, and 
Tlamat, the Universal mother. These two represeift the 
two formulative elements, from whose unions the gods were 
created.’’ * Then followed the creation of the brood of 
monsters produced by Tiamat with the object of annihilating 
the gods, as in the Assyrian legend, and her ultimate defeat 
and destruction. 

Now compare these cosmogonical accounts with the 
account of the Vedic Cosmogony (Rig. x. 129): — 

1. Nor aught nor naught existed then ; not the aerial 
space, nor heaven’s bright woof above. What covered all ? 
Where rested all ? Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

was the same as the Vedic Maruit and mutt have been taken by the Pa^is 
and Cholas to Babylonia. Marduk was probably the same God as 
mentioned in 1^. iv. 18, la, who was opposed to Indra, and is said to have 
killed Indra's father, Dydtd or the sky, by probably covering it up with clouds 
or darkness, for which reason he was not only not recognised in the ^gveda. 
as a Deva (Rv. iv. 18, 13), but put down as a malevcdent deity, like Vgtra 
probably worshipped by savage Aryan tribes who were opposed to' Indra* worship 
The name of Mftrdika must have been carried by the Panis to Southern India, 
whence it travelled to Mesopotamia under the name of Marduk. It is remark* 
able, however, that like Indra in India, he was the leader of the Gods in Baby^ 
Ionia, and fought with Tiamat or darkness, the Universal mother, who producee 
a brood of monsters (serpents or dAis) in opposition to her first-born sons, the 
Gods, with a view to defeat them. As Indra killed Vftra and Vgtia’s mother 
so JIfarduk also killed Tiamat with all her dark brood of monsters. It would 
thus appear that M&rdika in the ^gveda was the god of those Aryan tribes 
who were opposed to lodra-worsbip, and was, in fact a rival of Indra like V|tras 
Vala, or Ahura Masda. Though regarded by the Vedic Aryans as an evil 
power, Mtirdika resembled Indra in some of the feats performed by him. To 
say that Marduk travelled all the way from Babylonia to l^gkedic India, and 
found mention in a ^gvedtc hymn under the name of M&rdika is simply pre- 
posterous and is opposed to sound commonsense and the oprrect reading of 
aodeot Indian History. 

• /Hd, Vol. I, p. saa. 
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** 2. Death was not then, nor immortality ; there was 
no difference of day and night. That One breathed breathless 
of Itself existed, but without exerting or manifesting 
Itself) ; and there was nothing other than It. 

** 3. In the beginning there was darkness in darkness 
enfolded ; all was undistingulshable water. That One, which 
lay in the empty space, wrapped in nothingness, was develop* 
ed by the power of heat. ^ 

4. Desire first arose in It— that was the primeval 
germ of mind, which poets searching with then intellects, 
discovered in their hearts to be the bond between Being and 
Not- Being. 

5. A ray of light which stretched across these worlds, 
did it come from below or from above ? Then seeds were 
sown and mighty forces arose, Nature beneath, and Power 
and Will above. 

6. Who indeed knows ? Who proclaimed it here— 
whence, whence this creation was produced ? The Gods were 
later than its production— who then knows whence it sprang ? 

“ 7. He from whom this creation sprang, whether He 
made it or not, the All-seer in the highest heaven, He knows 
it,— or He does not*^ 

The Vcdic thinkers conceived primeval chaos, unquickened 
as yet by the first fiat of Creative Will, yet brooded over by 
the Divine Presence, which their great poetic gift enabled 
them to clothe ic such words as, to use Max Muller’s enthusi- 
astic expression, language blushes at but her blush is a blush 
of triumph.” ” One of the great beauties of this matchless 
piece,” says Ragozin, “ is that while reaching the uttermost 
bounds of philosophical abstraction, it is never obscure unless 
to the absolutely uninitiated.” 


^ Max Muller iias translated tapasas into ** by power of heat," but the word 
also means ** by penance.” The TaUiiriya Brahma^ reads “ tamasa ” which' 
means ** out of darkness.” 
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There is another short cosmogonic piece in the ^tgveda 
(x. 190), which is worth quoting here : 

“ From kindled heat (iapasa) Right and Law were bom 
[Satya and ]^a, the Cosmic Order), and night, then the watery 
flood. And from the watery flood the coursing year was bora, 
disposing day and night, the ruler of all that close the eyes. 
And in their order the Creator formed the sun and the moon, 
and heaven and earth, the regions of the air and light.'’ 

The accounts of the Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies 
are characterized not only by obscurity of expression but also 
by a confusion of thoughts and ideas. They seem, however, to 
have embodied in them not only the account of the Vedic 
cosmogony but also the Vedic account of the struggle of the 
Gods to overcome the powers of darkness, vie,, Vrtra and his 
hosts, which forms the theme of many a Rgvedic hymn. In 
the Rgveda, we find that the mother of Vftra was slain with 
Vrtra himself by Indra, and they both lay down below the 
waters (Rv. i. 32, 8. 9). This probably is the origin of the 
story of the cutting up of Tiamat into twain by Marduk in the 
Assyrian account. It seems very probable that this account of 
the Vedic cosmogony and the struggle of the Gods with 
Vrtra was taken by the aryanized Cholas in an abbreviated 
form from Southern India to Mesopotamia. Like Vrtra, the 
sons of Tiamat are all snakest or dragons in the Babylonian 
legend. 

This cosmogonical account of the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians must have found its way among the Israelites who, as we 
have already pointed out, emigrated to Syria from the city of 
Ur, the ancient capital of Chaldea. The Biblical account of the 
creation of the world, though resembling the Vedic in some 
points, is also characterized by obscurity of language, and 
confusion of ideas. It would be beyond the scope of this chap- 
ter to deal with these defects of the Biblical account ; but I 
would refer my readers to the chapter on Genesis, so that they 
may be able to judge for themselves the truth of my remarks. 
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The words Apsu and TUmat in the Assyrian and Babylo* 
nian accounts undoubtedly resemble the Sanskrit words -Apa 
and Tamasy meaning water and darkness respectively. The 
water, of course, was not the material water we see, but the 
very essence of it in abstraction, the tanmdtray as it is called 
by Sanskrit philosophers. Tamas was the darkness reigning 
over the bottomless abyss. But Tiamat has been wrongly 
rendered into English as water or ocean, which she was not. 
The brood of the dark evil powers, produced by Tiamat in- 
dependently, could not be but the brood of Darkness itself. It 
would be profitless further to seek a resemblance of the names 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian Gods, for they were mostly 
transformed into words of Semitic origin, or corrupted in 
pronunciation beyond recognition. That the Sumerians or 
Chaldeans, after^the invasion of the Semites, adopted the 
language of their conquerors is an undoubted fact. 'The most 
ancient populations of this country,” says a writer, “ formed 
several closely related races which had no connection with 
the other nations of Western Asia, but in the course of histori- 
cal evolution, they lost their language and nationality, and 
were submerged in the neighbouring races.” ^ It is therefore 
really astonishing that we should still find in the Semitic 
language some traces of the source from which the religion of 
the ancient 'Babylonians and Assyrians was derived. 

About 77 years ago. Dr. Edward Hinks propounded the 
theory that thou|;h the Sumerians, who laid the foundation of 
the Babylonian civilisation, might not have been an Aryan race, 
their speech bore unmistakable evidence of the influence of 
Aryan speech,'^ and his conclusions are now generally admitted 
to be correct. Hommel, Delltzsch and Kremer have discovered 
certain primitive relations between Aryan and Semitic speech. 
Hommel adduces six culture-words which, in this opinion, esta- 
blish such a primitive connection. ** Delitzsch goes deeper. He 
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claims to have identified one hundred Semitic roots with Aryan 
roots.*’^ In my humble way, I have endeavoured to establisb 
the identity of the names of some of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Gods with those of the Aryan (Vedic) Gods, and to 
prove that the Babylonian Cosmogony bore the stamp of the 
Vedic Cosmogony. All these, however, do not prove the Aryan 
origin of the Sumerians, but only go to show that they must 
have been a people who came under the influence of Aryan 
speech and culture. I have already said that these Sumerians 
or Chaldeans belonged to the Chola tribe of the Dravidian race, 
who had been aryanized by the Pa^is and other Aryan settlers 
in Southern India. I will now proceed to note down some 
more points of resemblances between the Chaldean and the 
Vedic civilisations. 

The creation of man from the flesh and bones of Marduk 
as related in the Assyrian tablet resembles the SLgvedic 
legend of the sacrifice of Purusa^ and the creation from his 
limbs of the four castes into which mankind is divided. The 
primitive four castes are common to and observable in all 
races of mankind, whether civilised or barbarous. But while 
they are elastic in other communities, they have become hard 
and crystallized in the present Hindu society. Be that as it 
may, I will quote here the passages from the ^gveda (x. 90, 
II and 12) which describe the creation of the four castes 
from the severed limbs of Purufa : 

When the Gods divided Purusa, into how many parts 
did they cut him up ? What was his mouth ? What his arms ? 
What his thighs and feet ? 

The Brahman was his mouth ; the R&janya was made 
his arm ; the Vai^ya, he was his thighs ; the Sodra sprang 
from his feet.” 

It is needless to say that the resemblance between the 
two legends is remarkable, with this difference only that the 
Babylonian legend is brief, while the Vedic legend is elaborate. 


* Taylor*! OHgin of ike Atympu, p. 4^. 
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The religious ceremonies of the ancient Babylonians, like 
those of the Vedic Aryans, bore a relation to external worship ; 
they all ended in invocation or sacrifice. The cylinder-en- 
graved scenes give us an idea of these ceremonies ; we usually 
see the priest in an attitude of adoration or prayer, sometimes 
alone, but often before an altar on which reposes the object of 
adoration, or that which is going to be sacrificed. The most 
usual victim is a ram or kid. The Assyrian kings never began 
an important expedition without having invoked the Gods and 
held religious ceremonies ; after a victory they offered a sacri- 
fice on the borders of their newly conquered states. These 
sacrifices generally took place in the open air ; nevertheless 
temples were numerous in Assyria and Chaldea.’ These 
customs and practices mostly resembled those of the ancient 
Indo-Aryans. " 

The priests of ancient Chaldea held a high position in 
society, like the Brahman priests of ancient or modern India. 
They were called Patesis which may have been a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word Purohitiu Says Diodorus : “ The 
Chaldeans being the most ancient Babylonians held the same 
station and dignity in the Commonwealth, as the Egyptian 
priests do in Egypt. For being deputed to Divine offices 
they spend«all their ^ time in study of Philosophy, and are 
especially famous in the Art of Astrology. They are mightily 
given to Divination, and fortel future events, and employ 
themselves either by Purification, Sacrifices, or other In- 
chantments to avert Evils, or procure good Fortune and 
Success. They are skilful likewise in the art of Divination, 
by the flying of Birds, and interpreting of Dreams and 
Prodigies : And are reported as true Oracles (in declaring 
what will come to pass) by their exact and diligent viewing 
of Intrails of the Sacrifices. But they attain not to their 
Knowledge in the same manner as the Greecians do ; for the 
Chaldeans learn it by Tradition from their Ancestors, the Son 
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from the Father, who are all in the meantime free from all other 
public offices and Attendances, and because their Parents are 
their Tutors, they both learn everything without envy, and rely 
with more confidence upon the truth of what is taught them ; 
and being trained up in this Learning from their very child- 
hood, they become most famous Philosophers.” ^ It should 
be borne in mind that this was the picture of the Chaldean 
priests in the first century B.C., for Diodorus was born in 
Sicily about 44 B.C., and visited Mesopotamia probably a few 
years before the birth of Christ. During 8,000 years, the sacred 
learning and culture of the Patesis probably changed very 
little, as they were the conservative custodians of the ancient 
religion, and the sacred lore was handed down from father to 
son, as it is still done in india. They were undoubtedly the 
descendants of those priestly Brihmans who accompanied the 
Cholas to their new colony as their spiritual guides, at the 
very beginning of the historical era. The fact that the offiice 
of the Patesis as well as their learning were hereditary lends 
a strong colour to this view. It is remarkable that the func- 
tions of the Babylonian Patesis resembled those of the 
Brihman priests, as depicted in the Atkarwa^veda,^ which 
according to Professor Macdoneli ** is, in the main, a book of 
spells and incantations, appealing to the demon- world, and 
teems with notions of witch-craft, current among the lowej 
grades of the population, and derived from an immemorial 
antiquity.” 

Like the chief priests of the temples of Southern India in 
ancient times, the Patesis of ancient Babylonia were the rulers 
of Provinces and Kingdoms. The Makantas of modern times 
in India seem to us to be the survivals of a similar system 
that was in vogue in Ancient India. We know from the Rg- 
veda what great influences used to be wielded over kings and 
rulers by the Rfis in Vedic times. Vigvflmitra himself led an 
army against the Trtsus (Rv. ill 33 and 53) and Vasivtha, as 

* Booth's TtmtulaiUn, 1700. 
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the leader of the Tftsus, invoked the aid of the powerful 
Indra for victory over their enemies in the very field of battle 
(Rv. vil. 83). These ^yisi though not actual rulers of the 
country, guided them by their counsels in all important matters 
of the state. Very likely, when the Aryans, under, the leader* 
ships of their Rfis, founded colonies in Southern India, the 
latter necessarily took the supreme control of the Government 
in their hands, and became dt facto Rulers. In ancient 
Chaldea also, a similar system prevailed. Says a writer: 

** Without referring to the legendary history of Babylonia 
related by Berosaus, our earliest knowledge of the land is of 
a country of independent kingdoms, the cities with temples 
forming their centres. The ruler is often the Patesi or high 
priest.*** 

In this connection we are reminded of an extremely re* 
volting and abominable custom that obtained in ancient Baby- 
lonia, which, we suspect, was taken there in an aggravated 
form from Southern India, where in many temples is still 
attached a number of maidens, dedicated to the Gods, who 
live there all their life, ostensibly as pure maidens (Dioaddsis) 
but really in seaet prostitution. In Babylonia, the custom 
assumed a worse and more gruesome aspect, in as much as 
not merely a certain number of dedicated maidens, but all 
maidens, irrespective of rank or position, had once in their 
life to prosritute themselves in the temple premises to 
strangers. Decency forbids us to give in these pages a 
detailed account of this abhorrent^ ceremony, for it was no 
other than a religious ceremony, but we refer our curious 
readers to Historian’s History of the World, Vol. I, page 478, 
for a gruesome account of It. This custom unmistakably 
shows Dnwidian ibflwence on the ancient civilisation of the 
Babytonians who imitated not only the virtues but also the 
vices of their teachers. It is, indeed, extremely strange 
that this custom hada sort of religious sanction, whkb pro* 

' Hiat, Uiai, ofika worldf VoL I, p. 393. 
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bably made the moral sense of the people impervious to the 
revolting ugliness and immorality of the whole thing. It has 
been related that women whose appearance was not engag- 
ing had sometimes to remain in the temple of Venus from 
three to four years unable to accomplish the terms of the 
Uw.»' 

The Dravidians were famous in ancient time for their 
astronomioal knowledge which they undoubtedly derived from 
the Vedic Aryans, and especially the Pa^is who had to study 
the motions of the planets and stars for guiding their ships in 
the seas. The fact that the ancient Chaldeans also developed 
the astronomical science to a high degree of perfection streng- 
thens our opinion that the science was taken from India by 
the Cholas. Like the twelve AdUyas of the Veda, there were 
also twelve suns among the Chaldeans, to each of which,** 
says Diodorus, “ they attribute a month, and one Sign of the 
Twelve in the Zodiack. Through these twelve signs, the 
Sun, Moon and the other Five Planets run their course. The 
Sun in a Year's time, and the MoOn in the space of a Month. 
To every one of the Planets they assign their own proper 
courses which are performed variously in lesser or shorter 
time according as their several motions are quicker or slower. 
These stars, they say, have a great influence both as to the 
good and bad in Men's Nativities.’* ^ This shows that like 
the Indians, the Chaldeans were also astrologers. 

The Babylonian year, according to Edward Mayer, con- 
sisted of simple lunar months (twenty-nine or thirty days) 
which, as with the Greeks and the Mahomedans, was deter- 
mined by the, course of the moon itself. To make this year 
coincide with the course of the sun an extra month was 
intercalated. ^ 

Now in the Rgveda also, we find the calculation of the 
Lunar year by thirteen months, and of the Solar year by 
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twelve months, ms will appear from the following translation 
of a verse (Rv. i. as, 8) : 

“ He (Varu^a) in his wisdom, knows the twelve months, . 
each producing a distinctive result, as well as the thirteen 
months.’* 

The twelve signs of the Zodiac • have also been referred 
to In the following verse (Rv. i. 164, 11): 

“ The wheel of the well-ordered Aditya which is furnbhed 
with twelve spokes is continually moving round the heavens, 
and never becomes old. O Agni, seven hundred and twenty 
miihunas (pairs) live in this wheel as the sons (of Aditya).*’ 
These seven hundred and twenty pairs are evidently the days 
and nights that make up a year, and the twelve spokes are 
the twelve months or the twelve signs of the Zodiac.* 

In verse 48 of the same Sukta occurs the following 
enigmatical problem: ” Twelve fellies, one wheel and three 
naves, who knoweth the mystery ? In that wheel are three 
hundred and sixty spokes.** The wheel is the ecliptic of the 
sun ; the twelve fellies are the twelve parts that make up 
the rim— either the twelve months or the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, and the three naves are the three principal 
seasons, via., summer, winter and the rainy season. 

In verse 12 of the same Sukta, mention has been made 
of the twelve different characteristics that the sun assumes 
in the (welve mlsnths as well as of his two motions, via., the 
Uttardyanam (going to the noAh), and the daksindyanam 
(going to the south). 

Though the seasons have been sometimes mentioned as 
three and sometimes as five, they are ordinarily numbered as 
six in the Rgveda, a couple of months being assigned to 
each ; but when there were thirteen lunar months, the seventh 
season was regarded as single, i .a., not connected with a couple 
of months (Rv. i. 164, 15). This solitary month or season was 
called malimlucha, and regarded as inauspicious, as not 
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forming a mitkunu or couple. A similar belief also prevailed 
among ^e ancient Babylonians with regard to this thirteenth 
month. ** Hugh Winckler has suggested an ingenious theory 
for the fact that thirteen has always been considered as an 
unlucky number. In order to make the Babylonian calendrical 
system of lunar months agree with the solar year, it was 
necessary to insert an extra month. This thirteenth month 
wus regarded as being in the way and disturbing calculations. 
So thirteen came to be regarded as a superfluous unlucky 
number. Another sign of the Zodiac was appointed for this 
extra month, and this was the sign of the raven.” ^ It would 
thus be seen that the ancient Babylonians or Chaldeans were 
greatly influenced not only in religion, but also in astronomy 
by IJLgvedic culture. 

We have seen that the ancient Cholas were great builders 
— ^builders not only of canals and ships, but probably also of 
temples. Southern India is famous from early times for the 
existence of old massive temples, for the construction of which 
stone materials could be procured in great plenty. But very 
probably, the buildings were at first made of wood, as wood 
suitable for building purposes was abundant. They undoubtedly 
carried their art to Chaldea, and the Semitic Babylonians 
and Assyrians were greatly indebted to them for learning and 
developing it. The Saits of Chaldea were a people ” who 
certainly were not descended from a race inter-mixed with 
Semitic blood.” They must have belonged to the same race 
as the early Chaldeans or Cholas who had first established their 
colony on the coast of the Persian Gulf. My surmise is that 
they were the Seths or Sresthls of Southern India, who mostly 
belonged to the enterprising mercantile class, the Chetties as 
they are even to this day called, and went to Chaldea probably 
at a later period than the invasion of it by the Semites. These 
Seths or Saits greatly influenced Babylonian and Assyrian 
art. ” Not until under the Saits did art rise again to a 
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be^ht which recalled the palmy days of the andeet realm. 
This early Chaldio art was the mother of that of Babylonia 
and Assyria^ and the Semites of Babylon and Asshur proved 
themselves diligent stadentSi gifted imitators, who gave to 
their works also the stamp of their own genius ; but they 
were never more than students and imitators ; they never 
produced anything original, which might stand in equality by 
the side of early Chaldic art. The Semitic race occupies one 
of the foremost positions in the hbtory of civilisation, and 
is highly talented. But in architecture and sculpture it has 
always worked in close connection with foreign masters, and 
never produced hnything really great by itself. The further 
it goes from the ancient centres, where the great tradition of 
the former so h^hly developed art still lived on, the more 
unskilful becomes its production In the field. Assyria where 
the Semitic blood was purer than in Babylonia, and which 
was certainty surpassed in art by the latter, Fhccnida, 

Palestine and Arabia are proofs of this Considered as 

artists, the Babylonians and Assyrians stand foremost among 
the Semites, but they are indebted for this to the early 
Chaldeans.*’ ' 

We thus see that it was the ancient Chaldeans who influenc- 
ed, nay, laid the very foundations of the Babylonian and Assy- 
rian civilisations in all their phases— vff., agriculture, arts, in- 
dustries, architecture, natural science, religion and philosophy* 
That the Chaldtens, and latterly the Saits were peoples 
entirely different from the Semites' is admitted on all hands. 

I have endeavoured in this chapter (as briefly as it has been 
possible for me to do so) to prove that they were Indians 
who came to Chaldea from Southern India, and probably 
bdoBged to the Chola tribe of the Dravidian race, who in 
thw turn received their culture and dvUisation from the 
Vedic Aryans ; that they founded a colony with the help of 
Pdpfs on the coasts of tM Persian Golf near the mouth of the 

> im. VoL 1, pp. 54^7* 
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Tigris and the Euphrates, which th^uriied Kengi, and winch 
was also called Sumer (Sumer being probably a corruptiott 
of the Sanskrit word Sa^maru which literally means the land 
contiguous to the desert), or Chaldea ; that they spread thdr 
culture first among the aboriginal savage tribes, and afterwards 
among the barbarous Semites when they conquered the 
country and established their supremacy over it ; and that 
the Semites, as apt pupils, were able to assimilate Chaldean 
culture and founded famous empires at the early dawn of the 
historical age, about ten thousand years ago. The whole of 
Western Asia and Southern Europe were indebted to Baby* 
Ionia and Assyria (as also to Egypt) for their early culture 
and civilisation. As a writer says : If the earlier walls of 
the Temple of Bel (Baal) at Nippur really date from 6,000 or 
7,000 years B.C., as the records seem to prove, there was a 
continuous powerful empire in Mesopotamia for at least five 
or sia thousand years. The civilisation of Greece, of Rome, 
or of any modem state seem mere mushroom growth in 
comparison.” ^ 

If the civilisation of Chaldea be proved to be nearly ten 
thousand years old, how older was the civilisation of the Cholas 
of Southern India ? And how older again was the fgvedic 
oirilisation that was taken to Southern India after the partial 
disappearance of the Rajputana Sea ? These are questioin 
which cannot be definitely answered. The age of the early 
llgvedio civilbation goes back to a period of time which is 
lost in the impenetrable darkness of the past — to which 
thousands of years can be safely assigned, without one 
being accused of romancing wildly. The Chaldean priests 
told Diodorus that at the time when Alexander the Great 
was in Asia, their civilisation had been 470,000 years old. 
This appeared incredible to Diodorus, as it undoubtedly 
would to all men of modem times. But if the priests Were 
of Ar3ran extraction, as there is every reason to believe they 
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were, the tradition of the hoary antiquity of their civilisation 
would be partly justified and corroborated by the extremely 
old age of the l^gvedic civilisation, of which they were the 
inheritors. We should, in this connection, recall to mind 
the tradition current among the Phoenicians who told Julius 
Africanus that they had been in Phoenicia for nearly 30,000 
years. If there is any element of truth in this tradition, the 
Chaldean civilisation in Mesopotamia must be older than 
10,000 years. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XII. 

' A FEW IMPORTANT NOTES. 

(a) The Panis and the Dravidians. 

Lang before the complete disappearance of the Rajputana Sea about 
7500 B.C., as asserted by Mr. V. B. Katkar, the Aryan merchants, the 
PaiJLis, must have established trade-relations with the aboriginil inhabitants of 
the Deccan, especially those who lived on the sea-coasts This contact of 
the two peoples undoubtedly resulted in the uplift of the latter under Aryan 
influence and tutelage. The civilising process of the Dravidians was further 
accelerated, when the drying up of the bed of the Rajputana Sea facilitated 
the free immigration of the Aryan colonists to the South. 

(h) Yima’s emigration to the Arctic region from Airyana Vaejo. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak has identified Menu's Flood with the invasion of. 
Airyana Vaejo' by Ice. But probably the two events were not at all identical 
Airyana Vaejo must have been destroyed through some other causes, vi»., the 
advent of the last Glacial Epoch which, according to American Geologists, 
lasted down to 8,000 B.C., after which the Post-Glacial Epoch commenced. 
Yima’s emigration \o the Arctic region whose present inclement climate, 
according to American Geologists, “ dates ffom the Post-Glacial period,” must 
therefore have taken place a few millenniums ago before 8000 B.C. When 
the Post-Glacial epoch came, the climate of Airyana Vaejo became temperate, 
enabling Zoroaster and his followers to re-settle in the lost and abandoned 
«« Paradise,” and the climate of Sapta-Sindhu also changed from cold to hot, 
due probably to the complete disappearance of the Rajputana Sea, subse- 
queot to 7500 B.C. Xanthos of Lydia’s estimate about the age of Zoroaster 
who was supposed by him to have flourished 6,000 years before the eapedition 
of Xenes, as well as Aristotle’s similar calculation, seem to be approximately 
correct, The Zend-Avesta also must have been as old as that period. 
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(c) TIm Ptf b and the Cheldetns. 

The Anmo lei-going roerehanti need to vieit the coetts of the Deocea 
end of the Persbn Golf from e few millenniums eerlier than 7500 B.C. The 
Chobs and the Pajgidjras had already been civilised by them. They establbhed 
cobnles with their help in Mesopotamia and Egypt, and also independently in 
Syria. 

(d) Manu's Flood and the Babylonian Flood. 

Manu*8 Flood must have taken place about 7500 B. C. or later. The 
Babylonian Flood was not Identical with it, and was probably a nnyth. The 
legend of Menu's Flood may have been carried to Mesopotamia by the Aryan 
and Dravidian colonists. Hi was a region in Kashmir, known to the ^gvedic 
Aryans as the best of regions, where Manu's ship later on was stranded after 
the Flood. Hi has been described in the Satapaiha Brihmaua as Menu's 
daughter. It had been known to him before and he probably lived there ; but 
he also appeared to have a hermitage on the shore of the Rajputana Sea when 
the Flood occurred. His ship was probably carried up to lid by a stupendous 
tidal wave along some flooded valley of a Punjab river that has its source in 
the Kashmir mountains. 

(e) Dravidian colonisation of the Punjab. 

After the Punjab had land-connecUon with the Deccan, there must have 
been an influx of enterprising Dravidiaps, mostly merchants, into the Punjabi 
who established trade-centres at different places of the Indus- valley and other 
river-valleys, founding flourishing towns and ports. Most of the Vedic 
Aryans had probably withdrawn to remoter and safer parts of the country 
after the Great Flood. Harappa in the Punjab and Mahenjo-daro in Sind 
may have been Dravidian colonies, having direct trade-relations with Sumeria 
and other countries, as the recent archaeological finds in those places go to 
establish. Most of the Vedic Aryans, as already stated, had been gradually 
leaving the Punjab and advancing towards the east, occupying the newly 
formed Gangetic plains and founding flourishing kingdoms and cities therein. 
The ancient relics of Dravidian and Sumerian civilisations, found in the course 
of archaeological excavations in these two places, do not at all prove that these 
civilisations were pre-Aryan. The finds of graves and urns containing ashes 
do not also point to their un-Aryan character. The Rgveda clearly mentions 
the existence of the customs of burial, cremation, and ceremonial burial of 
ashes in urns, among the ancient Aryans. (Vide f^gvedic Culture Ch. X). 
Probably the population in these trade-centres was mixed, consisting of 
Arykns, Dravidians and other foreign peoples, speaking different languages 
and observing different religious customs. This fact has been very likely 
referred to in the following verse of the Atharva^veda (xii, 1, 45). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

tND0-A9Y4N INFLUENCB OR TBE ClYaifiTlOR OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Europeaa scholars are not agreed as to which of the two 
civilisationsi the Egyptian and the Babylonian, was more 
ancient than the other. Some claim for the former the earliest 
antiquity, while others assert that it was the Babylonian civili* 
sation that influenced the Egyptian. There can be no doubt 
that there was free intercourse in ancient times between 
Egypt and Babylonia, and it was within the bounds of 
probability that 'both the civilisations exerted mutual influence 
upon each other, without the one effacing the individual 
characteristics of the other. In one point, however, all scholars 
are agreed, v/«., that both exerted a tremendous influence 
over the early civilisation of Europe, to which they gave not 
only a shape, but also a life whose vigour still continues 
unabated, dominating the civilisations of nearly the whole of 
the modern world. 

In this place (Egypt),*' says l>r. Adolf Erman, there 
early developed a civilisation which far surpassed that of other 
nations, anfl with which only that of far-off Babylonia, where 
somewhat similar conditions obtained, could in any degree 
vie.*’^ Elsewhere he says : Even under the Old Kingdom, 
Egypt is a country in a high state of civilisation ; a centralised 
government, a high level of techniqal skill, a religion in exu- 
berant development, an art that had reached its zenith, a liter- 
ature that strives upward to its culminating point— this it Is 
that we secvdisplayed in its monuments. It is an early blossom, 
put forth by the human race at a time when other nations were 
wrapped up in their winter sleep. In ancient Babylonia alone, 
where conditions equally favourable prevailed, the nation of the 
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Snmeriaos readied a similar height”! Further on, the 
Professor says : ** In the future as in the past, the feeling 
with which the multitude regards the remains of Egyptian 
antiquity will be one of awe-struck reverence. Nevertheless, 
another feeling would be more appropriate, a feeling of grate- 
ful acknowledgment and veneration, such as one might feel 
for the ancestor who had founded his family and endowed it 
with a large part of its wealth. For, though we are seldom 
able to say with certainty of any one thing in our possession 
that it is a legacy wc have inherited from the Egyptians, yet 
no one who seriously turns his attention to such objects can 
now doubt that a great part of our heritage comes from them. 
In all the implements which are about us now-a-days, in every 
art and craft which we practise now, a large and important 
element has descended to us from the Egyptians. And it is 
no less certain that we owe to them many ideas and opinions 
of which we can no longer trace the origin, and which have 
long come to seem to us the natural property of our own 
minds.”* 

These observations may justly apply to the civilisation 
of the modern nations of Europe, but certainly not to that of 
some of the oldest nations of Asia, viz.^ the Vedic Aryans, 
the Dravidians, and probably the Chinese. They also go to 
show how European savants in their eagerness to acknow- 
ledge their debt of gratitude to an ancient people who were 
the neighbours of the European nations, and from whom they 
derived their civilisation directly, have been led to overlook 
the just claims of other nations, far older than the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians, to be regarded as the real founders of 
those civilisations that blossomed forth in ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia. It is, we are afraid, blind prejudice that has 
narrowed and circumscribed their vision, and prevented them 
from taking that broad outlook on the ancient world, which 
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is the natarai outcome of a calm and dispassionate mind, 
capable of studying the histories of all ancient peoples on a 
comparative basis, and making a general survey of them by a 
sweep of clear and far-sighted vision. Such a mind has yet ^ 
to appear ; and when it does appear, the history of the 
ancient world will certainly have to be re-cast, and written 
anew. 

Egypt is the lower valley of the Nile, and is bounded on 
the east and west by desert land. Between the two deserts, 
occupying a breadth of from 15 to 33 miles lies the depression 
forming the fruitful valley of the Nile. On the north is the 
Mediterranean Sea, and on the south is a chain of mountains 
through which the river Nile flows in cataracts, the “ First 
Cataract forming the southern boundary of Egypt, beyond 
which is the Nubian sandstone plateau. Egypt is thus totally 
shut of! from the rest of Africa. It is the narrowest country 
in the world. Embracing an expanse of 570 miles in length, 
it does not contain more than 13,000 square miles of fertile 
land, that is to say, it is not larger than the kingdom of 
Belgium. 

This country was called ** Kamit ” (black country) by the 
ancient inhabitants. The name of Egypt in hieroglyphics 
is Kern.. ;The sense is* black land,’ Egypt being so called 
from the blackness of Its cultivable soil.”^ But the country 
was called by the Greeks Aigyptos^ which name first occurs in 
the Homeric writings. In the Odyssey^ it is the name of the 
Nile (Feminine). But it was afterwards transferred to the 
country watered by the river. No satisfactory Egyptian or 
Semitic origin has been proposed for the word. ** The probable 
origin b the Sanskrit root 'gup' * to guard’ whence may 
have been formed dgupta ' guarded about.’ ” ^ 

** Semitic people call Egypt, we know not why, Mtor or 
Musr (Hebrew Mizraine, the termination being a very common 
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one leitb the names of localities), in its Arabian form Masr, 
the word, at the present day, has become the indigenous name 
of the country and of its capital Which we call Cairo.*' ^ The 
river Nile was called by the ancient Egyptians Hapi or Aur. 
** The Greek and Roman name AM/sx is certainly not trace* 
able to either of the Egjrptian names of the river, nor does It 
seem philologically connected with the Hebrew ones. It may 
be like sekichor indicative of the colour of the river, for we 
find in Sanskrit n\la ' blue,’ probably especially ‘ dark blue,* 
also even black, as nlla panka * black mud.* **^ 

From the above extracts, it would appear that the namea 
Egypt and Nile, were respectively imposed upon the land and 
the river by the Greeks, or by a people whose language was 
of Sanskrit origin. But the names Kamit and Hapi can also 
be traced to Sanskrit words. From the etymological mean- 
ing of the word Kamit (black soil), it seems to us that It was 
derived from the Sanskrit roots ku ** black ** (in a physical 
sense as in ku-rupa) and mrt soil, *’ and the word Hapi 
appears to be a pnere corruption of the Sanskrit word Apa 
meaning water. The names Aigyptos and Neiios were pro- 
bably given afterwards by the Greeks as further descriptive of 
the country which was well guarded about from the outer 
world, and of the river whose water looked dark-blue. Thus 
both the original and the subsequent names of the land and 
the river were undoubtedly given by peoples whose language 
was derived from or allied to Sanskrit. The Semitic names 
Musr may also have been derived from the Sanskrit word 
Miira (mixed), to denote the people of mixed origin who 
lived in the country. 

Egyptologists are not agreed as to the ethnographical 
place of the ancient Egyptians. While philologists and his- 
torians assume a relation with the neighbouring Asiatic races, 
separating the Egyptian by a sharp line of distinction from 
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the Negro race, ethnologists and biologists have defined them 
as genuine children of Africa, who stood in indispirtable 
physical relation with the races of the interior of the contl« 
nent. But a careful comparison leads to the conclusion that 
in ancient, as in modern Egypt, there are two co-existent 
types: one resembling the Nubian more closely, who is 
naturally more strongly represented in Upper Egjrpt than in 
Memphis and Cairo ; and one sharply distinguished from him, 
whom we may define as pore Egyptian. Midway between 
these two stands a hybrid form represented in numerous 
examples and sufficiently accounted for by the intermixture 
of the two r^ces. While the Nubian type is closer akin to 
the pure Negro type and is indigenous in Africa, we must 
regard the purely Egyptian type as foreign to the continent ; 
this directs us towards the assumption that the most ancient 
home of the Egyptians is to be sought in Asia. The Egyp. 
tians have depicted themselves, times out of number, on 
monuments, and enable us clearly enough to recognise their 
type.**^ 

Prehistoric Egypt is supposed to have been inhabited by 
a steatopygous race of “ Bushman ” type. They were in the 
palaeolithic stage of civilisation, and were superseded by a 
fresh rage of European type — slender, fair-skinned, with long 
wavy brown hair. Their skull was closely like that of the 
ancient and modern Algerians of the interior. They seem to 
have entered^the country as soon as the Nile deposits render- 
ed it habitable by an agricultural people. They already made 
well-formed pottery by hand, knew copper as a rarity, and 
were clad in goatskins. Entering a fertile country, and mix- 
ing probably with the earlier race, they made rapid advance 
in all their products, and in a few generations they had an 
able civilisation. After some centuries of culture, a change 
appears in consequence of the influx of a new people who 
probably belonged to the same race, as the type is unaltered, 
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but showing some eastern affinities. These later people seem 
to have flowed into Egypt from Syria or North Arabia, and it 
is perhaps to them that the Semitic element in the Egyptian 
language b due. 

** Thb prehbtorio civilisation was much decayed, when 
it was overcome by a new influx of people, who founded the 
dynastic rule. These came apparently from the Red Sea, as 
they entered Egypt in the reign of Coptos, and not either 
from the north or from the Upper Nile. They were a highly 
artistic people, as the earliest works attributable to them--the 
Min Sculptures at Coptos— show better drawing than any 
work by the older inhabitants, and they rapidly advanced in 
art to the noble works of the 1st Dynasty. They also brought 
in the hieroglyphic system, which was developed along with 
their art. It seems probable that they came up from the Land 
of Punt, at the south of the Red Sea, and they may have been 
a branch of the Punic race in its mirations from the Persian 
Gulf round by sea to the Mediterranean, They rapidly 
subdued the various tribes which were in Egypt, and at least 
five different types of man are shown on the monuments of 
their earliest kings. Of these, there were two distinct lines, 
the kings of Upper and the kings of Lower Egypt.’’ ^ 

This people, then, were the ancestors of the Egyptians, 
and it will now be our endeavour to establish their identity 
with a civilbed people of ancient times. 

It has been suggested above that they probably formed a 
branch of the Punic race in its migration from the Persbn 
Gulf round by sea to the Mediterranean. Now, as we have 
seen in the two previous chapters, the Punio race was identical 
with the Papis of Sapta*Sindhu, who at first emigrated to the 
Mabbar and Coiomondal coasts of Southern Indb, and thence 
to the coasts of the Persian Gulf. One branch of the Papb 
settled down with the Cholas in Chaldea ; while, another 
branch, very likely accompanied by the Pin^yas who lived 
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on the Malabar coasti most have proceeded probably directly 
from the shores of India to Egypt through the Red Sea. 
Those of the Pa^is who preferred a maritime life to settling 
down as peaceful agriculturists) selected the sea-coast of Syria, 
for establishing a separate and independent colony of their 
OWO) and became the ancestors of the Phcsnicians of history. 
The very fact that the name of Kamit which the immigrants 
gave to Egypt) and the name of Hapi which they gave to the 
river Nile, can be traced to words of Sanskrit origin goes to 
strengthen the view that the new-comers hailed from that part 
of India which was peopled by a race whose speech was 
Sanskrit) or who had been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisa- 
tion. And this part of India could have been no other than 
the Malabar coast, peopled by the PAn^yas, which was 
probably called the ^*Land of the PAndyas,’’ afterwards 
corrupted in Egypt into the ** Land of Punt.’* It would be 
interesting to note here that among the earlier students of the 
subject of the origin of the Egyptians, ** Heeren was prominent 
in pointing out an alleged analogy between the form of skull 
of the Egyptian and that of the Indian races. He believed in 
the Indian origin of the Egyptians.” ^ One of the most recent 
authorities. Professor Flinders Petrie, “ inclines to the opinion 
that the Egyptians were of common origin with the Phoenicians, 
and that they came into the Nile region from the land of 
Punt, across the Red Sea.” * That Heeren was right in his 
belief, and Petrie in his conjecture, will be clearly proved 
from an account of the culture and civilisation of the ancient 
Egyptians themselves, about wliich we shall write later on. 
But let us first see what descriptions the Egyptians gave of 
the Land of Punt. 

” Under the name of Punt, the ancient Inhabitants of 
Kamit understood a dbtant country, washed by the great sea, 
foil of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable 
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wopdf, IQ incenie, balMoii precious metals and stones, rich 
also in animals, for there are camelopards, obeetas, pantheri^ 
dog-headed apes, and long-tailed monkeys ; winged aeatnrd 
with strange feathers flew up to the boughs of wonderful 
trees, especially of the incense-tree and cocoanut.palm. Such 
was the conception of the Egyptiap Ophir, doubtless the coast 
of the modern Somaliland which lies in view of Arabia, 
though divided from it by the sea.’’ ^ 

The writer has undoubtedly noticed some resemblance of 
the physical charactenstics of Somaliland with the above 
description of the Land of Punt to enable him to identify the 
latter country with the former. But the above descriptioil 
equally well applies to the Malabar coast of Southern India 
which is also a distant country, washed by the great sea, 
full of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable 
woods, etc.” The animals mentioned in the above extract, 
are all natives of Southern India, excepting, perhaps, the 
camelopard which is now a native of Africa. Southern India 
having been in ancient times joined with Africa, the camel 
opard, or the giraffe, also might have been one of its fauna, 
though it subsequently became extinct; or the animal might 
have been the Samhhar or the Nilghau which was probably 
mistaken for, or likened with the giraffe. The incense was 
probably derived from the sandal-wood of the Malabar coast, 
which was so eagerly sought for in the ancient civilised world. 
We have seen that sandal, ebony, precious stones, ape% 
peacocks, etc., used to be brought from the Malabar coast to 
andent Babylonia, and as there was an established commer- 
cial intercourse between Western Asia and India, it is most 
likely that ancient Egypt also drew her supplies from that 
country. The Land of Punt, therefore, could not but be the 
Malabar Coast of India, the land of the PHi^^yas.” With 
regard to Somaliland, there is no proof that it was inhabited 
by any civilised people in ancient times, from which they 
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might have immigrated with their Gods and coltore. The 
wdght of evidence, therefore, rather leans on the side of 
India than Somaliland. 

** According to the M dim legend, the Land of Pant was 
the primeval dwelling of the Gods. From Punt, the heavenly 
beings had, headed by Amen, Horus and Hathor, passed into 
the Nile Valley. The passage of the Gods had consecrated 
the coast-lands, which the water of the Red Sea washed as 
far as Punt, and whose very name Gods’ iand (Ta-nater) 
recalls the legend. Amen is called Haq, that is * King of 
Punt,’ Hathor simply * Lady and Ruler of Punt,’ while Hor 
was spoken of as ‘ the holy morning star ’ which rises west* 
ward from the Land of Punt. To this same country belongs 
that idol Bes, the ancient figure of the deity in the Land of 
Punt, who in frequent wanderings, obtained a footing, not 
only in Egypt, hut in Arabia and other countries of Asia, as 
far as the Greek islands. The deformed figure of Bes, with 
its grinning visage, is none other than the benevolent Diony- 
sus (Bacchus) who pilgrimaging through the world dispenses 
gentle manners, peace and cheerfulness to the nations with a 
lavish hand.”i 

We will try to identify these Gods with the Gods of the 
Hindu Mythology later on. But it may be said here that Hor 
or Horns was a corruption of the Sanskrit word Suryas (the 
first s being corruptly pronounced as h), and that this ' God ’ 
was spoken of by the Egyptians as ** the holy morning star 
which rises westward from the land of Pont.” This land, 
therefore, was the ” the land of the rising Son,” so far as the 
Egyptians were concerned, and cannot certainly be identified 
with Somaliland which was situated far off to the south of 
Egypt. The land of Punt was undoubtedly situated some- 
where to the east of Egypt, which also goes to confirm our 
supposition that the land was no other than the Malabar coast 
of India. The allegation that ** the water of the Red Sea 
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washed the coaat4aDd8 as far as Peat ” can be explained by 
the fact tiiat the ^ Erythraean Sea,*^ formerly identified with 
the modem Arabian Sea, wu probably translated into the 
** Red Sea which name is now only confined to the sea of 
that denomination and is not applied to the Arabian Sea 
extending as far as the western coasts of India. This con* 
fusion has probably led the writer of the above extract to 
locate the Land of Punt to the south of the present Red Sea 
In SomaliUnd. 

In this connection, it would be interesting to mention the 
conclusion of Egyptologists that “ the Egyptians of history 
are probably a fusion of an indigenous white race of north* 
eastern Africa and nn intruding people 0 / Asiatic origin/*^ 
If these intruding people had originally come from Somali* 
land, they would undoubtedly have been put down as a 
people of African origin.** It may be argued that they were 
an Asiatic people who came to Egypt from some part of Asia 
through Somaliland. But this would not help to identify the 
latter country with the Land of PUnt which was traditionally 
and undoubtedly the original home of the Asiatic intruders. 
We have already said that Heeren clearly believed in the 
Indian origin of the Egyptians, and Petrie thinks that they 
were a branch of the Phoenicians, or the Punic race, or the 
Punites who came to Egypt through the Red Sea. This leads 
us to infer that the Land of Punt was the Malabar coast of 
Southern India. 

It is said that it was under Pharaoh Sankh-ka-Ra that the 
first Ophir-voyage to Punt and Ophir was accomplished.’* * 
With regard to the identity of the land of Ophir, another writer 
says : “ Ophir was the general name for the rich countries 
of the south, lying on the African, Arabian and Indian coasts, 
as far as at that time known. From there the Phoenicians had 
already obtained vast treasures by caravans ; but they now 
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opened a maritime communication with them, in order to 
Ugliten the expense of transport, and to procure their merehan** 
disc at best hand. The name of Ophir was common eTea in 
the time of Moses, and was then applied to those southem 
countries only known by common report. It was therefore 
now spoken of as a well-known name and country, and it may 
be fairly presumed that when the Phoenicians entered upon 
this new line of trade, they only took possession of a previously 
well-established system^ since it was a regular, settled navi, 
gation, and not a voyage of discovery. From its taking three 
years to perform, it would appear to have been directed to 
a distant region ; but if we consider the half-yearly monsoons, 
and that the vessels visited the coasts of Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and the Malabar coast of India^ and also that the expression 
* in the third year,’ may admit of an interpretation that would 
much abridge the total duration, the distance will not appear 
so great. The commodities which they imported were ivory, 
precious stones, ebony and gold, to which may be added apes 
and peacocks ; all satisfactorily proving that they visited the 
countries just mentioned, especially Ethiopia, and probably 
India.’* 1 

I need hardly say that there could be no probability in 
the case of India, but absolute certainty ; for it was from the 
shores of Inciia that the Pa^is, the ancestors of the Phcenicians, 
had originally emigrated to the coast of the Persian Gulf, and 
thence to Syria. The route of navigation to India was perfectly 
known to them, as it was they who h&d established it. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to suppose that they only took possession 
of a previously well-established system.” Be that as it may, 
there can be no question that the term Ophir included India 
also among the Southern countries, and that the Land of 
FHint was especially the name of India, or more correctly 
speaking, of the Malabar coast which was the land of the 
Pfti^dyas. From all these considerations, and particularly 
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from the'opinions of Heeron and Pctria, my aurmbe b that a 
braitoh of the Pfli^dyas, headed or led by the Pa^it, immigrated 
to Egypt and settled there. This surmise will be Immensely 
strengthened by a striking similarity of social and religona 
customs prevailing among the Egyptians and the IndianSi 
about which I will now write. 

The Egyptian religion, like the ^vedio religion, was 
based upon natural phenomena and manifesti^tions. Their 
Gods were mostly Solar deities, and the name of their Sun- 
god was Homs, which, as we have already pointed out, was a 
corruption of the Sanskrit word Suryas (Gk. Sirius). The 
name of another God was Osiris and that of his consort Isis, 
which are identified by some with the Sanskrit words livara 
and IH. But I have reason to suppose that the Egyptian 
word Osiris is a corruption of the Sanskrit word A^suryast 
which literally means * the Sun devoid of his solar character ’ 
(the a(9/-Sun), or as the Egyptians described the deity, “ the 
Sun of the night, when he loses his lustre, and becomes, to 
all intents and proposes, quite dead. The Rgveda has 
described the Sun of the night as ** the sleeping sun ’’ (Rv. 
X. 86, 2 r), the idea being the same as the Egyptian idea, as 
sleep, in the words of the great^t English poet, is ** every 
day's death." Isis, the consort of Osiris, is no other than the 
Vedic Usas (Gk. Eos). In the Rgveda occur many verses 
in which Usas has been described as the consort of the Sun 
who eagerly covets and follows her, ** as a bull follows a 
cow." There was another Egyptian God whose name was 
Amet§ or fmu. This God, however, was not a visible one 
like Horus, but a deity quite imperceptible and inconceivable. 
This God was alsQ called Rat and he " was the greatest God 
of all, ‘ the king it Gods.’ Amen was sometimes identified 
with Ra, and the tendency was towards the recognition of a 
most important central God who, to a certain extent,, ruled 
over and controlled the hierarchy of the lesser deities.”^ Ra 
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was ** the uncreated, the autocrat of the heavens. Homs, 
the Sun-god, who fought each day in the interest ot mankind 
against the malignant demon Set or Sutekh, and who was over- 
come each night only to revive again, and renew the combat 
with each succeeding morning was a God of great and widely 
recognised power. Yet it appears that he was not quite 
identified, as has sometimes been supposed, with the Supreme 
God Ra. To the latter attached a certain intangibility, a 
certain vagueness inconsistent with the obvious visual reality 
of the Sun-god or with the being of any other God whose 
qualities could be explicitly defined. In the very nature of the 
case, the conception of Ra was vague. He presented the 
last analysis of thought from which the mind recoils dazed, 
and acknowledging Itself baffled.*’’ 

The Rsi therefore resembled the Vedic Brahman ** the 
one without a second, ” who transcends the three guf^as^ or 
the vehicles of manifestation as the Creator, the Preserver 
and the Destroyer, whose very nature is Supreme Bliss or 
Beatitude (dnandam) and from whom words, with the mind, 
not reaching, recoil baffled.”* This Vedic conception of the 
Supreme Being perfectly agrees with the Egyptian concep- 
tion of Ra. Some one asked ** Had the Egyptians any idea 
of one God ? In other words, is their religion a complex 
structure raised upon monotheistic foundation ?” The Egyp- 
tian religious wntings are held by M. De Rouge to give an 
affirmative answer to this question. ** They speak of one 
Supreme Being, Self-existent, Self-producmg, the Creator of 
Heaven and Earth, cklled the double God or double-being, as 
the parent of a second manifestation. From the idea of a 
Supreme Deity, at once father and mother, producing a. 
second form, probably originated a first triad, like the triads 
of father, mother and son, frequent in Egyptian Mythology.”* 
The double God was undoubtedly the Nirgw^a Brahman and 
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the Brakman of the Aryani. Hara or Sivai in later 

Hindu Mythology^ represented the Nirgupa Brahman, the 
Unmanlfested Being, and the Egyptian Ra was probably a 
corruption of the Sanskrit word Hara, the ha {%) havbg been 
silent in Eg]rptian pronunciaBon. Amen or Imu who was 
identified with Ra was probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
mystic word Aum^ the emblem of the three guf^as or manifes* 
tations of Brahman (Taitt Upa., I. 8), the gradual cadence 
of the last syllable signifjrmg the merging of the Manifested 
or Finite (vyakia) into the Unmanifested or Infinite (a^vyUkta^ 
ndiose name in the later Hindu M3rthology was Hara, corre- 
sponding to the Egyptian Ra. 

In the i^eda we find the description of a constant fight 
going on between the Power of Light, and the Power of 
Darkness, the latter overcoming the former in the night, and 
being overcome again by its adversary in the day. Indra 
or SUryas represents the Power of light, and Vrtra, the 
Power of Darkness. The latter is a malevolent power, work- 
ing mischief in the world, yet bearing in the Rgveda the title 
of Deva or bright (Rv. i. 32, 13). This, at first sight, leads to 
some confusion in our mind about his identity. We have 
identified this Deva in his form of a cloud as the Lightning. 
But when there is no cloud but simple darkness, we feel some 
difficulty in identifying him. The ^Satapatha Br&hmapa 
however helps to remove this difficulty, when it says ; The 
Sun that gives us heat and light is Indra, and the Moon is 
Ff/ra. The Sun is like the Moon’s natural and eternal enemy.” 
(!• 5* 3* iS)* or the Dawn has been described in the 
Rgveda as the wife of the Sun (probably, the Sun of the 
night), but sometimes also as his mother (undoubtedly, the 
mother of the morning Sun, the Kumdra or the son, who 
appeared to have been produced by her). Nakta or Night has 
been described in the Rgveda as the wife of the Moon, and 
U^as and Nakta (the Dawn and the Night) as twin sisters, 
nay, the one and the same deity with different aspects.’ If 
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we remember these principal figures of the Vedio Mythology, 
we shall be able to understand clearly its resemblance witli 
the Egyptian Mythology. 

Osiris, as we have said, was identified by the Egyptians 
with “ the Son of the night.” ” He has a life-long conflict 
with a malevolent power, his brother or son, Seth, who is not 
wholly evil... The opposition of Osiris and Seth is a perpetual 
conflict. Osiris is vanquished. He is cut in pieces, and sub- 
merged in the water. Watched by his sisters, Isis, his consort, 
and Nephthys, the consort of Seth, he revives. Homs, his son, 
nvenges him... and destroys the power of Seth, but does not 
annihilate him. The myth is a picture of the daily life of the 
Sun, combating Darkness, yet at last succumbing to it, to 
appear again in renewed splendour, as the young Horus, a 
solar God, triumphs over Seth. It is also a picture of human 
life, its perpetual conflict, and final seeming destruction, to be 
restored in the youth of a brighter existence. In this view 
suffering is not wholly evil, but has its beneficent aspect in the 
accomplishment of final god.. .We may regard Osiris as the 
Sun of the night, and so the protector of those who pass away 
into the realm of Shades.”^ 

Nephthys or Night, in the above extract is the same as the 
Vedic Nakta, * Isis, as we have already said, is the same as 
the Sanskrit Usas or Greek Ecs. 5eM, is identical with the 
Sanskrit word h/eta^ meaning whiter the colour of the Moon. 
Horus [Suryas) i8>the son of Osiris {A-suryhs), the dead Sun 
of the night, who b born again in hInK The following Gods are 
identified with Osiris in the ^eban system : (i) Seb (Vedio 
Savitr who is also the Sun of the night, and the Paurft^ic Swa)^ 
his consort being Nut (Sanskrit, Nakta or Night), the sister 
of Isb, or Isis berself in another form— ^he PaurtigLio Kdli (or 
Kilardrti ) ; (2) Hesiri or Osirb, hb consort being Hes or Isb 
(Vedic l/saSi Paurft^c l/md) ; (3) Har (Paurd^ic /farai), hb 
consort being Hat-har (Sanskrit, ATa/n or Sdvi/rt). Isb b 
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jjfo identifM with Pikht (Sntkrk, PraifU), aad Sakhet 
(^aaskvit, &ikti), aad is called <^the ancient/’ as she is 
called in the |Lgveda, in as mudi as there was nothing bnt 
darkness in the beginning, out o£ whioh evolved Lig^ and 
abe Slnnhig Ones. Hence she was called by the Egyptian 
word Mmt (Sanskrit MMdt mother), i.e*, the mother of the 
Oods. Amen or Amu (corrupted from Sanskrit Aum, the 
mystic word representing the Three Principles of CreatioBi 
Priwervetlon and Destruction) was called by the Eg3rpttans 
** Lord of Pant,” as Hathor or Sdvitr% the root-maniru on 
which the structure of the Vedk or Hindu religion is based, 
was called the ” Lady and Ruler of Punt.” This probably 
meant .that the ;re)lgious cult of the Egyptians originally 
heloaged to, and came from Punt. The God Bes was on* 
doubledly the Vedic Vis^t fbe Protector of the world, who, 
according to the Egyptians, dispensed ” gentle manners, .peace 
and cheerfulness to the nations with lavish hands.” This 
God afterwaards came to be identified with Bacchus, and his 
worship degenerated into orgies, at which the lowest human 
passions were given a free indulgence. These orgies appear 
to be the result of a misinterpretation of the esoteric meaning 
attached to the autumnal and spring festivals (the Rdia and 
the Dola) held in India to celebrate the union of Kffpa 
{Incarnation of Vif^u) with bis devout worshippers, the 
Gcfpik&s. But the Bacchanial festival was of a later date 
than the worship of Bes in ancient Egypt and was probably 
introduced into Western Asia from India long after the 
P&^dyas had immigrated to Egypt. 

From the above account of the Egyptian Gods, and sdwe* 
quent account to be given in its proper place, it would appear 
that the immigration of the Indians (the aryanised PdfdyMs) 
to Egypt must have taken place at a period of transition from 
the Vedic to the Paur&4ic faith in India, in as much as we find 
not only some of the Vedic gods and Vedic sacrifices (notably 
the bull-sacrifice) in Egypt, but abo some of the Go^ and 

34 
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Goddesses of purely Paur&^ic Mythology, who were undoubt- 
edly the later developments of Vedic deities and the myths 
attached to them. This striking resemblance between the 
theogonies and mythologies of the ancient Egyptians and the 
Indo-Aryans would alone prove the Egyptians to be of Indian 
origin, even if we exclude from our consideration the similarity 
of skulls of the Indian and Egyptian races, discovered by 
Heeren. We shall And that in social, religious and political 
institutions also, the Egyptians pre-eminently resembled the 
Indians. 

With the Egyptians, as with the ancient Aryans, “ the 
king was the representative of the deity, and his royal 
authority was directly derived from the Gods. He was the 
head of the religion and of the state ; he was the judge and 
law-giver ; and he commanded the army and led it to war. 
It was his right and his office to preside over the sacrifices, 
and pour out libations to the gods, and whenever he was 
present, he had the privilege of being the officiating high 
priest.’^ ^ 

As with the I ndo- Aryans, so with the Egyptians, the 
sceptre was hereditary ; but in the event of a direct heir fail- 
ing, the claims for succession were determined by proximity 
of parentage! or by right of marriage. The king was always 
either of the priestly or military class, and the prince also 
belonged to one of them.^’ ^ In Rgvedic society, we have 

noticed J^s or priests, like Vasiftha and ViSvAmitra, wielding 
- - - - - - 

^ Hist, Hist, 0f ihs Worlds Vol. 1 , p. 199. 

Cf, Chap. VII of the Manu Samhitd : 

* The Lord created the king for the protection of all mankind, from the 
enaences drawn from Indra, Vkyu (Wind). Yama (Lord of Death), the Sun, the 
Bioon, Vam^a knd Kuvera (Lord of wealth). The king is a great deity in the 
afaape of man. The king is the wielder of the sceptre, the leader, and the 

fovemor. and is the representative of Oharma. and the four AirumBt, He 
ihould perform the sacrifices and make various gifts, (verses 3, 4, ft. 17, 7% 
etc.) 

* XHd, Vol. I, p. I9Q- 
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great inflaence over the kings, if not actually wielding the 
sceptres. We have also instances of warrior-priests not only 
in Vedic times but also in the Uter ages. In the Hahibhftrata, 
Brahmans like Dro^a, Krpa, and ASvatthAmi, were renowned 
warriors, and in the earlier age Bhftrgava, the son of the sage 
Bhrgu, extirpated the Ksatriyas twenty times and one. Tto 
shows that in ancient Aryan society, the occupations of 
priests and warriors were interchangeable. Vi§vkmitra, who 
had originally belonged to the warrior class, became afterwards 
a famous 1^9!, and Vedic priest. A similar condition prevailed 
in ancient Egyptian society : ** The army or the priesthood 

were the two professions followed by all men of rank The 

law too was in the hands of the priests, so that there were 
also two professions. Most of the kings, as might be expected, 
were of the military class, and during the glorious days of 
Egyptian history, the younger princes generally adopted the 
same profession. Many held offices also in the royal house- 
hold, some of the most memorable of which were fan-bearers 
on the right of their father, royal scribes, superintendents of 
granaries or of the land and treasures of the king ; and they 
were generals of the cavalry, archers and other corps, or 
admirals of the fleet.” ^ 

In ancient India, the Brahmans or priests not only framed 
the laws, but interpreted and administered them as judges. 
They were also selected as ministers on account of their learn* 
iOg and experience. As regards the office of fan-bearers held 
by the Princes in ancient Egypt, it is to be noted that a similar 
custom prevailed in ancient India also. In Vilmiki’s Rdmdyafa 
(Book VI, Chap. 130), we find a picture of the Princes Bharata 
and Lak9ma9a acting as fan-bearers to King Rima, and Prince 
Satrughna holding the royal umbrella over the king’s head. 
As regards the high military offices, they were held by the 
royal Princes In India, as In Egypt. 


^ 00. Vol. 1, p. 199. 
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The Egyptniis,’’ 883^9 a writer, **sre said to brabem 
dhrlded into castes, similar to those of India \ but though a 
marked line of distinction was maintained betweew the 
different ranks of society, they appear rather to have been ' 
dimes than castes, and a man did not necessariiy fellow the 
precise profession of his father. Sons, it is true, uswUly 
adbpted the same profession or trade as the parent, and the 
rank of each depended on his occupation ; but the chHdrea 
of m priest frequently chose the army for their profession, and 
those of a military man copuld belong to the priest-hood.” ^ It 
wonld thus appear that the Egyptian caste-systemi Rke that of 
tlie Aryans ki^Vedic times was elastic, and not cryetalliaed ars 
It sdlerwards became in India. 

Says the same writer : ** The priests and mifitary men 
held the highest position in the country after the family of 
the king, and from them were chosen his ministers and eon- 
iidlentfol advisers ' the wise counsellors of Phaiaoh,’ and aH 
the principal officers of Che state.”* 

The priests consisted of various grades —There were 
the kio^s own priests. They acknowledged him (the king) as 
the head of the religion, and the state ; nor wete they above 
the law ; no one of them, not even the king himself, could 
govern according to bit own arbitrary will.”^ 

The king, in ancient India also, was never absolute nor 
autocratic. He was guided by three councils, viz., (/) the 
council of l^ihs or Priests, (iVJ the council of Afanfris or 
Ministers, and (Hi) the council of Amdtyas^ or Executive 
officers, each in charge of a department, whose number varied 
from 8 to 33 ; and the king had to accept the decision of the 
majesrity of his conncilTors.^ Manu has dbtinctly said that 


> /Wd, Vot. I, p. Soo. 

> /Md; Vol. I, p. soo. 

« m Vol. 1, p. 900. 

w SrtfnirfciiU V Mootrehy la Ancioot lodJi*' ia tbo 
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tilt IrtHjlf who gm^erntoccoidiiigto^ his aifaitf^ and not 
harmabuBly with the conatkvtioni and is actuated by low 
selM' desires is killed by the constitution^ itseli^ This con- 
stitution was impersonated in the Bafda or sceptre, which 
the king himself wielded. 

As in Indiu, so in Egypt, ** next in rank to the priests, 
were the military.’’^ 

The mode of warfare among the Egyptians was not like 
that of nations in their infancy, or in a state of barbarism ; and 
it Is evhlent, from the number of prisoners, that they spared 
the prostrate who asked for quarter. Those who sued for 
mercy and laid down their arms were spared and sent bound 
from the field.”’ 

This seems to be a faint echo, or imitation of the custom 
that prevailed in Ancient India. Says Manu : ” The warrior 
shall not kill his adversary with any weapon concealed in a 
wooden sheath (which the latter never suspects to be a deadly 
wcapei^, with loiqil, or weapon tipped with pobon, or made 
reddiot fire. Nor shall he kill an enemy who is on foot, 
who is a hermaphrodite, who joins his hands in supplications 
of mercy, whose hair has been dishevelled, who is resting and 
soys * I am thine,’ surrenders himself ; nor an adversary 
who is asleep, has doffed his mail-coat, is semi-naked (as to 
sleep or while resting), is unarmed, non-combatant, and* » 
either a spectator, or fighting with some one else ; nor him 
from whose hands his weapons have fallen, who is over^ 
whehned with grief (in consequence of the death of.a comrade 
or near relative in the fighting line}, who has been dangerous- 
ly wounded or terror-stricken and not engaged in fighting-— 
always remembering that this Is the Dkarma (canoa) followed 
by ail tighbmiiiided mea.”^ 

> ir«iifiSii«Aite,Ch.VII,27-a8. 

« HUi, fiiti. of Urn World, Vol. I, p. aoi. 

• /Mi,VoUl,p.aoS. 

* Moam, Chap. VII, 90*93. 
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This was what the ancient Aryans understood by honest 
and clean fighting.” Whether this high standard of the mode 
of warfare is maintained even by the present civilised nations 
of the world who always boast of the high state of their civi- 
lisation, 1 leave my readers to judge. 

I will now mention some of the customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, which will be found to bear a close resemblance to 
those of the ancient Aryans. Says Herodotus : “ Those Egyp- 
tians who live in the cultivated parts of the country are of all 
whom I have seen the most ingenious, being attentive to the 
improvement of memory beyond the rest of mankind. ^ To give 
some idea of their mode of life : for three days successively 
every month, they use purges, vomits, clysters ; this they do 
out of attention to their health, being persuaded that the 
diseases of the body are occasioned by the different elements 
received as food.”® 

Herodotus writes upon another custom of the Egyptians, 
which is essentially Aryan. Says he : The Egyptians surpass 
all the Greeks, Lacedcemonians excepted, in the reverence 
which they pay to age : if a young person meets his senior, he 
instantly turns aside to make way for him ; if a senior enters 
an apartment, the youth always rise from their seats ; this 
ceremony is» observed by no other of the Greeks. When the 
Egyptians meet, they do not speak, but make a profound 
reverence bowing with the hand down to the knee.”® I need 
not take the trouble of quoting Manu ^ to prove the existence 
of this custom in ancient India, as it is still observable among 


^ The cultivation of memory among (the Aryans was most remarkable. 
As writing was probably not in vogue, they committed to memory the four 
Vedas and the SmrtiSf the latter so called, because they were remembered. 

* ffist. Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p. at a. In the Hindu Medical works, 
purging and vomiting have been recognized as means for eliminating all 
undigested and indigestible elements of food taken, in order to ensure the 
preservation of health. 

» /«d,Vol.I.p.ai3. 

* iimm, Ch. 11, ii^iai. 
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the descendants of the Aryans. ** The iife^nrrents of a young 
man/’ says Mann, ’’ tend to flow out of his body when an 
elder comesi and attain only their normal condition when he 
stands up to accost and recie%e him.” 

Herodotus further says : ** Of the Egyptians it is further 
memorable that they first imagined what month or day was 
to be consecrated to each deity ; they also from observing the 
days of nativity, venture to predict the particular circumstances 
of a man’s life and death.” ^ 

1 need not point out that the custom was similar among 
the ancient Aryans also. Each month was oonsecreated to the 
worship of a particular deity. The months also were named 
after the movements and ascendancy of certain constellations 
of stars in the heavens. The particular circumstances of a 
man’s life and death were also predicted by the ancient 
Hindus from the peculiar situation of the stars and planets at 
the time of his nativity. The science of astrology was highly 
developed among the Aryans. The Bhrgu Samhita claims to 
predict not only the events of man’s present existence, but 
also to read the events of his past and future incarnations. 

The Egyptians,” says Herodotus, ” express aversion 
to the customs of Greece, and to say the truth, to those of all 
other nations.” 3 In this they essentially resembled the 
ancient Aryans, with whom all was Afleccha that was not 
Aryan. This term was also applied to those of their own 
race, who did not conform to their manners and customs, and 
way of thinking. 

** In the treatment of women, they seem to have been very 
far advanced, beyond other wealthy communities of the same 
era, having usages very similar to those of modern Europe, and 
such was the respect shown to women.that precedence wasgiven 
to them over men, and the wives and daughters of kings suc- 
ceeded to the throne like the male branches of the Royal family. 


t isris^. Hist, of ike World, Vol. I, p. 213. 
• ikid, Vol !. p. 214. 
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Nor ^was the prli^ilege rescinded even thoug^h ithitd more ten 
onoe eiftaiied on them the tronbies of a contested sooceatei, 
ioreigfn kings often having claimed a ris^ht to the throne, 

through marriage with an Egyptian princess It was m 

right acknowledged by law, both in private and public 

It should be stated here that women in Ancient India 
were also held in high esteem, and enjoyed equal freedom 
with men in many important matters. For instance, ladies 
with a religious turn of mind composed hymns in praise of 
the DevaSt and the most distinguished among them were 
classed with thesj^r, t.r., the seers or sages. They could 
also take part with men in the discussion of abstruse phllo« 
sophical questions, make their own choice of husbands or 
lead a life of celibacy, just as they pleased. They also took 
up arms, and assisted their husbands in the defence of their 
hearths and homes, when any need arose. They were the 
real help-mates and soul-mates of their husbands, ^ared all 
their rights and privileges, helped them in the performance 
of their religious ceremonies, and were the real rulers o1 their 
household. The daughter had the same right as ^he son, 
and, in the absence of any male issue of her pareitts, succeeded 
to their estates as a matter df right. The widow also, if 
childless, inherited her husband’s property, and could adopt 
a son to perpetuate the line of her husband’s family. It in 
true that we ip not find the mention of any lady-rulenr in 
ancient Sanskrit Literature ; bnt ^ the claims of ladies to sit 
on the threae were paased over in favour of the nent male 
heir, it was done mote for the sake of expediency than 
anything else. 

Like the Aryans, the Egyptians also had **an abiding 
faith in the immortality Of the soul.” They also resembled 
the Aryans in the observance of many customs. Herodotus 
says ; ”The Egyptians who at other tees have thrii heads 


» /Wd,Vol.I,p.ti7. 
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olosely shorn suffer the hair to grow** on the oocuions ol 
sorrow and bereavements— onstom which the Hiados 
observe even to this day. *‘One of their customs,** sa3rs 
Herodotus, *48 to drink out of brazen goblets, which it is the 
universal practice among them to cleanse every day. They 
are so regardful of neatness that they wear only linen, and 
that always newly washed. Their priests every third day 
shave every part of their bodies to prevent vermin or any 
species of imparity from adhering to those who are engaged 
in the service of the gods. The priests wash themselves in 
cold water twice.in the course of the day, and as often in the 
night.”' Those who are acquainted with Hindu customs 
will notice their striking resemblance with these Egyptian 
customs. Braien utensils, and gold and silver ones, are 
regarded by the Hindus to be pure, and any contamination is 
easily removed by washing them simply. 

The Egyptians, like the ancient Aryans, performed the 
bull-sacrifice. If the Egyptians went from India, about which 
however there seems to be no doubt, they must have done so 
at a time when bull-sacrifice was in vogue in the country. 
Bull-sacrifice was discontinued in India in post-Vedio times, 
when the ram, the goat and the buffalo took the place of the 
ox. This shows that the Indians must have emigrated to 
Egypt several thousand years ago, and the immigrants took 
the custom with them, which remained intact in Egypt down 
to a later age, and was probably imitated and adopted by the 
Semitic race, afterwards. 

1 will give here a brief account of the bull-sacrifice which, 
in the selection of the animal, the cutting up of the different 
parts of the victim, and consigning them to the fire with liba- 
tions, and the uttering of mantras (which Herodotus wrongly 
understood to be imprecations) over the severed head, resem- 
bled the Aryan ritual, with this difference that instead of 
pouring libations of wine, the Aryans poured libations of 

^ HitL Hki. 9fik9 WrrU, Vol. 1, p. S 13 . 
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ghfU or melted butter into the Fire. Says Herodotus : 
**They (the Egyptians) esteem bulls as sacred to Epaphus, 
which previous to sacrifice are thus carefully examined ; if 
they can but discover a single black hair in his body, he is 
deemed impure. Having led the animal destined and marked 
for the purpose to the altar, they kindle a fire, a libation of 
wine is poured upon the altar ; the god is solemnly invoked, 
and the victim then is killed ; they afterwards cut off his head, 
and take the skin from the carcass ; upon the head, they 
heap many imprecations.’’^ 

The intestines of the victim were then taken off, leaving 
the fat and pa\}noh. 'They afterwards cut off the legs, the 
shoulders, the neck, and the extremities of the loin ; the rest 
of the body is staffed with the fine bread, honey, raisins, figs, 
frankincense, ^nd various aromatics ; after this process, they 
burn it, pouring upon the flame a large quantity of oil. 
Whilst the victim is burning, the spectators flagellate them- 
selves, having fasted before the ceremony ; the whole is 
completed by their feasting on the residue of the sacrifice.”^ 
The different parts of the carcass of a victim, whether a bull 
or a horse, used similarly to be thrown into the fire with 
libations of ghfta^ with which cakes, barley, sesamum seeds, 
etc., were mixed, in ancient India.* There is evidence, how- 
ever, in the Rgveda that the horse-flesh used to be cooked 
and the meat partaken of by the worshippers with great 
relish. (Rv. i. i6a, 11-13). 

Herodotus further says: “All the Egyptians sacrifice 
bulls without blemish, and calves ; the females are sacred to 
Isis, and may not be used for this purpose. The divinity is 
represented under the form of a woman, and as the Greeks 
paint lo, with horns upon her head ; for this reason, the 

• ikid, Vol. I, pp. S13 and SS3 

• iltf,Vol.l.p.S84. 

• Raad tha aoosuot of a hono^acrifioe in tha Bk. I, Canto 14 
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E^gj^tiansyenerttecowf beyond nR other cattle.’* The 
ox (Apis) was sacred to Odris, whose soul, accordiii|r to the 
Egyptians) passed into the animal. Similarly they probably 
believed that the soul of Isis also passed into the cow, which 
accordingly was identified with the goddess herself. But if 
this was merely the reason for not sacrificing the cow, it 
would have held equally good with the ox also. As a matter 
of fact, however, the ox only used to be sacrificed bat not the 
cow, the reason probably having been originally economical, 
rather than religious. While only a few oxen were sufficient 
for breeding purposes, the loss of cows by indiscriminate 
sacrifice or slaughter would have made cattle graduaily 
extinct. Hence only the male animals were selected for 
sacrifice. The ancient Aryans, however, sometimes sacrificed 
barren and old cows, from which no multiplication of the 
breed was expected. It should be noted here that, like the 
Hindus, the Egyptians also venerated the cow as a sacred 
animal. 

The aloofness in which the Egyptians, like the ancient 
Hindus, kept themselves from foreigners will be best Ulus* 
trafed by the following quotations: — ” Neither will any man or 
woman among them (the Egyptians) kiss a Grecian, or use a 
knife or spit or any domestic utensil belonging to a Greek, 
nor will they eat even the flesh of such beasts as by their law 
are pure, if it has been cut with a Grecian knife.” (Hero- 
dotus.) 

It seems that some Egyptians preferred the sacrifice of a 
particular animal to that of another. “Those who worship in 
the temple of the Theban Jupiter, or belong to the district of 
Thebes, abstain from sheep, and sacrifice goats.” 

Like the Hindus, the Egyptians looked upon the hog as an 
unclean animal, and “if they casually touch one, they imme- 
diately plunge themselves, clothes and all, into the water.” 
(Herc^otus.) The hatred that the Semites felt for the hog 
was probably imbibed by them from the ancient Egyptians. 
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Diodorus says that the Egyptiatis “adored and worshipped” 
some animals “even above measure when they are dead, as 
well as when they are living,” and this custom struck him as 
“ most strange and unaccountable,” and worthy of enquiry. 

“ These creatures are kept and fed in consecrated ground 
inclosed, and many great Men provide food for them at great 
cost and charge.” It is generally believed that the teachings 
of the Buddha in India, which were a loud protest against the 
custom of animal sacrifice, had much to do with the creation 
of a revulsion of feeling against it, and the development of 
kindly sentiments towards all living creatures ; and that the 
reaction of the popular mind was so great that not only were 
animals protected from torture and slaughter, but large 
hospitals were established for the treatment of their diseases, 
and refuges maintained for their protection in old age and in 
sickness. The fact, however, is overlooked that the advent of 
a great Teacher becomes impossible unless the ground is 
previously well prepared for him. The Buddha would not have 
been able to successfully inculcate the teachings of good will 
and kindness to all animals, unless the sentiment had already 
existed in the popular mind. The very fact that the cow, the 
bull, and some other animals and birds were regarded as sacred 
by the Aryan^ from Vedic times pointed to the existence of 
kindly sentiments in their mind towards those creatures ; and 
though the prevalence of the custom of animal secrifice 
seemed, at first sight, to give the lie direct to the real exis- 
tence of these sentiments, it should >e borne in mind that 
animaUsacrifice had the sanction of Rellgiou from hoary times, 
which it was impossible for ordinary weak minds to disregard. 
Who can say that the religious sanction itself was not a make- 
shift to curb a desire for slaughtering animals for daily food, 
and to restrict it only to special occasions of religious celebra- 
tions, which are generally attended with a series of intricate 
and difficult ceremonies ? It has been mentioned in the &ta- 
patha Brihma^a that the Sacrifice, or Ynjnm as it is called, 
was al first in the cow or bidt, from which it went Into the 
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bone, and from the horse it went into the goat, and from the 
goat it went into the earth, where it fonnd a place in the 
grains produced by the earth. This anecdote shows the 
different stages through which Sacrifice had to pass according 
to the different stages of the mental developments of the 
people who practised it, till animaUsacrifice was abandoned 
or sought to be abandoned, and its place was taken up by 
grains, fruits and flowers dedicated as offerings to the Deity. 
This undoubtedly points to a remarkable development Of 
moral and spiritual sentiments, which was carried still higher 
when it was enjoined that purely mental worship of the Deity 
by the contemplation of all His divine attributes was the best 
of all forms of worship. If we keep this fact in our mind, the 
existence of kindly sentiments towards animals simultaneously 
with the existence of the cruel custom of animal -sacrifice 
would not at all seem incongruous in certain stages of the 
development of the human mind. And so both, — the senti- 
ment and the custom— existed side by side, as we see in the 
case of the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Aryans. The 
custom, however, was sought to be eradicated in India in the 
time of the Buddha who was successful in his noble efforts, in 
a large measure. We need not, therefore, be at all surprised 
that long long before the Buddha was born, a kindly sentiment 
towards animals had developed both in ancient India and 
Egypt to the extent of worshipping and adoring certain dumb 
caeatures of God and keeping and feeding them in ’^conse- 
crated grounds ” enclosed for the purpose. So far, we have 
noticed such a close resemblanoe between the ancient E^p- 
tians and the ancient Aryans in their theogmiy, rellgioiis 
practices, social customs, and political institutions as to lead 
us to the irresistible conduston that they were one people in 
some remote age and lived in one and the same country. That 
this country was not Egypt would appear from the fact that 
the Egjrptians were not autochthonous in Egypt ; but as they 
are said to have come from the Land of Punt, from which the 
Sun rises and proceeds on his journey westward, thmr 
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original home mint have been in India on the Malabar Coagt, 
which is situated towards the east of Egypt. We will notice 
below some other striking resemblances between the Egjrp- 
tians and the ancient Aryans. 

We have said that the bull which was sacred to Osiris, 
(Siva or 5 ^ 3 ) and into which the soul of Osiris entered, was 
looked upon as Osiris himself, and the cow which was sacred 
to Isis, and with which she was identified, having been re- 
presented with horns on her head, was as much venerated as 
Isis herself. The bull and the cow thus came in to represent 
the Male and the Female Principles of creation respectively. 
These two Principles were, in course of time, still more 
emblematically represented in the male and the female organs 
of generation, th^ Lingam and the Yoni of the Hindus, the 
stone symbols of which are still to be found in every Sivaite 
temple of India. 

It is customary both with European and Indian scholars to 
father the inauguration of these symbols on the Dravidians, 
and to trace their source to non-Aryan agency. But I have 
come across the word **SiSnadevdh’' in the Rgveda 
(vii. 21, 5), which referred to those Aryan tribes who wor- 
shipped the symbol of the male organ of generation. Of 
course, these Aryan tribes were hated by the Vedic Aryans 
for their mode of worship, and classed with the RAkfasas or 
demons. *But thp fact stands out as incontrovertible that the 
worship of the Lingam existed in ^l^edic times in SapU- 
Sindhu. It is very likely that this worship was carried by 
these tribes to Southern India where it was freely adopted by 
those who came in contact with them. The adoration of the 
generative organs as symbols of the creative powers of 
Nature is known by the name of Phallic worship. This wor- 
ship is still widely prevalent in modem India ; but it was also 
prevalent in ancient Egypt, and in fact in the whole ancient 
world. Richard Gough, in his Comparative View of the 
A nctent Monuments of iniia (London i yjfs). said ; “ Those 
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who have penetrated into the abstruseneas of Indian Mythology 
find that in these temples was practised a worship similar to 
that practised by all the several nations of the worlds in their 
earliest as well as their most enlightened periods. It was 
paid to the Phallus by the Asiatics to Priapns by the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans ; to Baal-Peor by the Cana- 
anites and idolatrous Jews. The figure is seen on the fascia 
which runs round the circus o! Nismes and over the Cathedral 
of Toulouse and several churches of Bordeaux. M. d’ Ancar- 
ville has written two large quarto volumes to prove phallic 
worship to be the most ancient idea of the deity.’* 

“ Originally ” says the auther of Phallism * “ Phallic wor- 
ship had no other meaning than the allegorical one of that mys- 
terious union between the male and the female, which through- 
out nature seems to be tht sole condition of the continuation 
of the existence of animated beings. There is no reason what- 
ever for supposing that licentiousness invented the rites inci- 
dental to the worsnip of Pan, Priapus, Bacchus and Venus 
whatever may have been made of them afterwards. * It is 
impossible to believe/ said Voltaire, ^ that depravity of man- 
ners would ever have led among any people to the establish- 
ment of religious ceremonies, though our ideas of propriety 
may lead us to suppose that ceremonies which appear to 
us so infamous could only be invented by licentiousness. It 
is probable that the first thought was to honour the deity in 

^ Phallus is the same as the Sanskrit Pela, 

Some eighty years ago a writter in the Bdinburgk Rmnew “ pointed 
out certain points of comparison between the Osiris in Egypt, and Bacchus in 
Greece under the emblem of Phallus. It b under the same emblem toat he 
b still venerated in Hindoostan, and Phallus is one of the names in the 
Dictionary of Amara Singha, The bull was sacred to him in Egypt. 
Plutarch assures us that several nations of Greece depict Bacchus with a 
bull's head, and that when he is invoked by the women of BUs they pray 
him to hasten to their relief on the feet of a bull. In India, he is 
often seen mounted on a bull ; hence one of his sacred names, Vrfpdhvaja, 
signUying * whose sign is the bull ' " {Pkmttiim p. 53. London 1889). 

* PhsUim (London) Privately printed. 1889. p. 10. 
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the symbol of life, and that the custom was introduced in 
times of simplicity.’ ” 

Though the Phallic worship was widely prevalent in the 
ancient world, there is a striking resemblance, between the two 
forms of worship as prevailed in ancient Egypt and India. 
Osiris and Isis areideiHical with Siva and Sakti(i4.5'ttr^a and 
U^as or Sekhet). In both the countries, the bull was secred 
to Osiris or Siva and the cow to Isis or Usas or UmA. A 
circomstence occured some years ago, which illustrates in a 
remarkable manner the similarity of Pagan systems which 
we have been alluding to, and as it is too well authenticated 
to admit of doubt, it is of particular value. It was this 
During the expedition into Egypt against the French, the 
Indian soldiers, who had been taken there by the Red Sea and 
Suez to assist in the work, recognized many of the mythologi- 
cal forms, especially the bull and some stone figures of serpents, 
as similar to what they had in their own country. They 
at once made this known to their officers, affirming that the 
people who formerly inhabited Egypt must have been Hindoos ; 
and when they saw the temple of Hadja Silsili in a state of 
decay, they were filled with Indignation that the natives 
should have allowed it to fall into such condition, as they 
conceived to be the temple of their own god Siva ” ^ This 
incident, though simple, strongly corroborates our view about 
the identity of Osiris with Siva. 

Students of^Hindu Mythology know fully well that the 
Hindu Trinity is represented by the Sun, the morning Sun 
being looked upon as BrahmA, the Creator, the midday Sun as 
Vif^u or Hari (Egyptian Horus), the Preserver, and the setting 
Sun as Siva or Hara (Egyptian Har,) the destroyer, covering 
the world with darkness, and wrapping all living creatures 
in deathlike torpor. Siva is thus regarded as the Sun of 
the night.” This will enable us to clearly understand the 
following words of Diodorus “ Some of the ancient Greek 


^ pbalUsm, London (1I09) p. a# 
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MythoFogists call Osiris Dicmysas, and aarname him 
Sirius. Some likewise set him forth * clothed with the spotted 
skin of a fawn (called Nebris) from the variety of stars that 
surround him.*' ^ Our readers will at once see that the word 
Dionysus corresponds to the Sanskrit word Dinefa (the sun) 
and the word Sirius to Sirya. They will also understand 
why Siva, in the Hindu Mythology, has a spotted leopard skin 
round his loins, which merely represents the starry sky that 
forms the robe of him who is Digamvara (or nude). It 
will also not be difficult for them to grasp the meaning of the 
description of Siva as Sa^imaull, f.a., having the moon on his 
forehead, because the moon appears just as the sun descends 
towards, or sinks below the horizon ; or because, as the Eg]rptian 
Mythology says, the moon ( Vftra) was triumphant oitgr Osiris 
(the Sun of the night, or Siva). The dark portion of the night 
{JKAla-rUtn or Kdti) w one of the consorts of S^va, repre^sented 
as dancing her weird dance over the prostrate body of her 
husband, and hghting the demons or Asuras, who aretheenemies 
of the Devas, f>. the shining ones, congregated on the heaven 
probably in the shapes of stars and planets, and watching the 
terrific fight below. Isis was sometimes identified with the 
moon in the Egyptian Mythology, as she had horns on her head 
like those of the crescent moon. The moon-lit portion of the 
night was therefore another consort of Siva, and she was 
called Sail in the Hin<iu Mythology. Satl was a daughter of 
Dakfa Prajftpati of the family of BrahmA, the Creator, or the 
morning Sun, who invited all the Devas to his Yajna or sacrifice, 
excepting Siva, his son-in law, apparently for no other reason 
than because Siva being the Sun of the night, could not post!* 
bly be invited to attend a sacrifice held in the morning by the 
Morning Son. The consort of Siva,i.e. Satl, (the moon-lit nightf 
or for the matter of that, the Moon), however, went to her father's 
Yajna uninvited, though Siva repeatedly and emphatically pro- 
tested against her attending the sacrifice thus unceremoniously, 

‘ Hkt. Hit!, fgikt WorU Vol. I. p. S79. 
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and the result was disastrous. The gforiouf Morning Sun, 
holding his court in all his splendor, took no notice of the poor 
daughter, and slighted, nay, insulted her ; and lo 1 Sail, keenly 
feeling the sting of insult, neglect and humiliation, as only a 
loving and sensitive daughter could feel, paled before her father 
and suddenly died. Siva, hearing of the tragic death of his 
beloved wife, became furious, destroyed the splendid sacrifice 
of Daksa, and in his mighty grief, roamed over the world, 
with the dead body of Satl flung across his shoulders.^ The 
Devas fled in all directions, and in their distress, sought the 
help and advice of Vis^u or the Mid-day Sun, who with a view 
to avert a calamity, cut up the dead body of Satl with his Cakra or 
disc into pieces and flung them about. These cut-up pieces were 
represented in the different phases of the moon, lighted up 
by the solar rays. The third consort of Siva was Haimavatl 
UmA or Durgi, the Golden Dawn — another form of Isis, 
called Eos in Greek, and U 9 as in the Veda— who with, her 
ten outspread arms was engaged in fighting and routing the 
demons of darkness. DurgA is represented as mounted on 
a lion, the most ferocious of the beasts of prey that prowl 
about in the night. The lion with his tawny colour, bushy 
manes, strength and ferocity is sometimes compared to the 
Sun (Hari). DurgA, UmA, U^as, or the Golden Dawn may 
be said to ride bver the first rays of the Morning Sun, in all 
the splendours of her beauty. 

The description of Osiris as given by Diodorus has natur- 
ally led me to explaih the meaning of the corresponding Hindu 
myth about Siva and his consorts. At)out Isis Diodorus says 
that the word being interpreted, signifies Ancient, the name 
being ascribed to the moon from eternal generations.*’ The 


* The Moon on the fourteenth night of the -dark fortnight rises just before 
•anrise, and immediately dies ^way On the AmdPosyd day clouds sometimes 
gather in the morning, darken the morning sun and spread gloom all around. 
This looks like the grief of Siva on the death of bis beloved consort whose 
dead body be flung accross his shoulders and roamed over the world. Sati was 
ifdiom as Umi, or Ufas (Dawn.) 
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Greok mjrthologiatt *'a;dd likewise to her horoi, because her 
aspect is such in her increase and in her decrease, represent- 
ing a sickle, and because an oz among the IB^ptians is offered 
to her in sacrifice. They hold that these gjbds (Osiris and 
Isis) govern the whole World, cherishing and increasing alt 
things, and divide the year into three parts (that is to say, 
spring, summer and autumn] by an invisible motion, perfecting 
their constant course in that time. And though they are 
in their nature very differing from one another, yet they com- 
plete the whole year with a most excellent harmony and con- 
sent. They say that these Gods in their natures do contri- 
bute much to the generation of all things, the one being of a hot 
and active nature, the other moist and cold, but both having 
some of the air, and that by these, all things are brought 
forth and nourished ; and therefore that every particular being 
in the universe is perfected and completed by the sun 
and moon, whose qualities as before declared are five: 
(l) spirit of quickening efficacy, (a) heat or fire, (3) dryness or 
earth, (4) moisture or water and {5) air, of which the world 
does consist, as a man made up of head, hands, feet and 
other parts. These five they reputed for gods, and the people 
of Egypt, who were the first that spoke articulately, gave 
names proper to their several natures, according to the lang- 
uage they then spoke. And therefore they called the spirit 
Jupiter, which is such by interpretation, because a quickening 
influence is derived from this into all living creatures as from 
the original principle ; and upon that account, be is esteemed 
the common parent of all things’’ ^ 

The above extracts at once recall to our mind some of 
the tenets of the Hindu Philosophy which, based on the Big- 
vedic cosmogony, admits of the existence of two principles 
in the universe, the Male and the Female— the Positive and 
the Negative— the Active and the Passive— the Puru^a and the 
Prakfii as they are called by the Hindu philosophers, from 


> ifiiT. iTiSf. WWW, Vol. 1, p. 979- 
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whose anion the material world* and all life have been pro* 
duced. The five qualities mentioned by Diodorous are the 
five Tatvas of Hindu Philosophy, or primordial elements, vim. 
Kpti earth), Ap (water), Tefas (heat), Manit (air) and 
Byom (sky or ether), from a combination of which every 
thing has been created. It will thus be seen that the resem- 
blance between the Hindu and the Egyptian philosophies is 
striking. 

Diodorus further says : Fire they (the Egyptians) called 
by interpretation Vulcan, and him they held in veneration 
as a great god, as he greatly contributed to the generation and 
perfection of all beings whatsoever. 

“ The Earth.as the common womb of all production they 
called Metera {cf. Sansk. Mdfr)^ as the Greeks in process of 
time by a small alteration of one letter, and an omission of 
two letters, called the Earth Demetra which was anciently 
called Gen Metera, or the Mother Earth. 

** Water or Moisture, the ancients called Oceanus, which 
by interpretation, is a nourishing mother and so taken by 
some of the Grecians, 

“To the Air they gave the name of Minerva, signifying 
something proper to the nature thereof, and called her the 
daughter of Jupiter, and counted a virgin, because the air 
naturally is not subject to corruption, and is the highest part 
of the Universe whence rises the fable that she was the issue 
of Jupiter's brain." ^ 

“ And these are the stories " continues Diodorus, “ told 
by the Egyptians of the heavenly and immortal gods. And 
besides these, they say, there are others that are terrestrial, 
which were begotton of these former gods, and were originally 
mortal men, but by reason of their wisdom and beneficence 
to all mankind have obtained immortality, of which some have 
been kings of Egypt, some of whom by interpretation have 


^ Hitt, Hitt, o/tkt Wtrld, Vol. 1, p. sBo. 
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had the same names with the celestial gods, others have kept 
their own names.’’ ^ 

This will explain why, besides the gods of the Egyptian 
hierarchy, were also kings and queens of the name*; of Osiris 
and Isis etc. who were regarded as demi-gods, and afterwards 
identified with the cosmic deities themselves. It is not at all 
unnatural for a people w'ho had left their ancestral home and 
settled in a foreign country, to set up a new hierarchy after 
the names of the gods of the motherland, in order to reconcile 
themselves thoroughly to the condition of the country of their 
adoption. It was probably on this principle that their first 
great king may have been named Menes or Mena after the 
great Manu of their motherland, and sometimes identified 
with Osiris (the sun) himself, as Manu of India was regarded 
the offspring of the Sun and called Vaivasvata, In this con- 
nection, it should be noted here that the Rgvedic Aryans also 
believed that some of their gods were originally men who on 
account of their piety, wisdom and beneficent exploits, were 
raised to the status of gods. For example, the Rhhus^ (Rv. 
i. no, 2. 3 and the Maruts (Rv. x. 77, 2) were believed 
to have been originally men, who w^ere afterwards transformed 
into Devas on account of their wonderful exploits and valor- 
ous deeds. This belief must have been taken to Egypt by 
the immigrants from India. 

What with these striking resemblances and similarities in 
social customs and manners,* religious dogmas and beliefs, 
and political life and institutions of the ancient Egyptians and 
the Indo-Aryans, what with the ancient tradition of the 
Egyptians themselves that their forefathers had come from the 
Land of Punt, “ the dwelling of the Gods,” what with the 
anthropological evidences, as adduced by Ht*eren and others, 
establishing a similarity between the skulls of the ancient 
Egyptians and the Indian races, what with the fact that the 
ancient names of the country and the great river that flows 


* lhUkDo.D>, 
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through it, as well as the names of the principal Egyptian 
deities can be satisfactorily traced to>¥ordd of Sanskrit origin 
only, and what with the wonderful coincidence of the Egyp- 
tian with the Aryan Mythology, one is forced to the irresist- 
ible conclusion that a branch or branches of the Indo-Aryan 
race, or aryanised Dravidians, probably the P^dyas, must 
have emigrated from India to Egypt in pre-historic times (as 
some other branches of the same race or races did to some of 
the neighbouring countries vis,^ Phoenicia, Chaldea and Elam 
&o.) and finding the valley of the Nile fertile, secluded (d- 
gupta)^ and secure from the invasion of enemies, settled there 
and founded a civilisation which was essentially Aryan, though 
greatly modified by surrounding influences. If this conjecture 
be correct, the theories about the age of the Indo-Aryan civili- 
sation, as propounded by European savants ^ have to be 
reconsidered and recast in the light of the recent discoveries 
made in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and the revised readings 
of their ancient history. Menes was the first king to have 
established the Dynastic rule in Egypt about 4,400 6. C. and 
to have united under one rule the Red and White crowns 
which probably represented the two branches of the Solar 
(Red) Dynasty and the Lunar (White) Dynasty of the immi- 
grant Indo-Aryans, constantly at war with one another and 
striving for supremacy in ancient Egypt as in ancient India. 
The emigration^ of the Indo-Aryans, or aryanised Dravidians 
to Egypt must therefore have taken place long before the 
establishment of Dynastic rule by King Menes, that is to 
say, in the Dv&para Yuga of the Hindus, and long before the 
battle of Kurukfetra was fought in the plains of the Punjab. 
The Kali Yuga, according to the Hindus, commenced on the 
20th February of 3,102 B. C. at 2 hours 27 minutes and 30 
seconds, and the battle of Kuruksetra was fought some time 
after thb date. ^ The establishment of the Dynastic rule 

\ " According to the tstronomical ctlculettone of the Hindus, the present 
period of the world, Kali^Yugai comreeoced 3,10a yeirs before the birth of 
Christ on the aoth February at a hours 27 minutes and 30 saoonds. They say 
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in Egypt by King Menet had therefore been effected SQme 
1,300 years before the Kali Ynga commenced ; but even long 
before that event, the Indo-Aryan or the Dravidian immigra- 
tion to Egypt had Uken place. It is indeed extremely diffi- 
cnlt to ascertain the exact period of time, when the Indo- 
Aryans or the Dravidtans first immigrated to Egypt. But 
Diodorus says : “ From (King) Osiris and (Queen) Isis to 
the reign of Alexander the Great, who built a city after his 
own name, the Egyptian priests reckon above ten thousand 
years, or (as some write) little less ‘ than three-and-twenty 
thousand years.”* If we accept the first of these two 
calculations, the first immigration of the Indo-Aryans or the 
aryanised Dravidians to Egypt may have taken place about 
10,000 B.C., a supposition which would not seem improbable 
when we take into our consideration the fact that the sacrifice 
of bulls was a prevailing custom among the Egyptians, who 
must have taken it with them from India at a time when the 
custom was in vogue in that country. We find the 
custom discountenanced in the Brdhmefios and, therefore, 
may conclude that the immigration had taken place before 
these works came to be written. This also goes to prove the 
hoary antiquity of the ]|Lgveda, as the hymns had been com- 
posed long before any land-communication was established, 
by the drying up of the Rajputana Sea and the formation of 


that acoajunction of pUaets then took place, and their tablet show this eon- 

Bailly states that Jupiter and Mercury were then in the same degree 
of the ecliptic, Mars at a disUnce of only eight, and Saturn of wren degrees , 
whence it follows that at the point of Ume given by the Brahmins as the com. 
mencement of Kali Yuga, the four planets above mentioned mutt have been 

.uocessively concealed by the rays of the Sun (first, Saturn, then Mars, after- 
wards lupiter, and lastly Mercury). These then showed tiiemselves in con- 
iunction 1 and although Venus could not then be seen, it was natural to say ^ 

iconiunction of the planets then took place. The cMculation of Brah^n. 

is so exactly confirmed by our own astronomical ta^s tot “ “ 

actnal observation could have given to correspondent a result ThagoV V 
ike Hindus by Count Bjornitjirnn. 

* Hist. Hist, (/ ths World Vol. 1. p. aSs. 
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the Gangetic plains, between ancient Sapta-Sindhu and the 
Southern Peninsula. It must also have taken thousands of 
years to uplift the Dravidians from their savage condition, 
and impart to them the elements of Aryan civilisation, even 
after the Aryans founded colonies in the south. The tradi- 
tion current among the Phcenicians that they had been in 
Phcenicia for 30,000 years before Alexander the Great 
invaded their country, and the belief of the Chaldean 
priests (probably BrAhmans) that their civilisation was 
nearly five hundred thousad years old, though these calcula- 
tions seem to be highly exorbitant and cannot be relied 
upon, also point, as we have already said, to the vast 
antiquity of Rgvedic civilisation. The calculation of the 
age of Indo-Aryan' or Dravidian immigration to Egypt is 
indeed modest beside these calculations, and can be taken as 
probable. My surn^ise is that the first people to immigrate 
to Western Asia from India were the Pai^is, the ancestors of 
the Phoenicians, then the Cholas from the Coromondal coast, 
and afterwards, the Pa^dyas from the Malabar coast, who 
however instead of settling in Wes^rn Asia, or on the coasts 
of the Persian Gulf, which had already been occupied by the 
Cholas, immigrated directly to Egypt and founded a flourish- 
ing colony there. 

It may be asked that if the Indo-Aryan civilisation was 
really so old, how is it that we cannot go back beyond at most 
three to four thousand years by computing the reigns of the 
kings whose list we find in tlie PurA^as ? The answer is simple. 
Therelhaving been no art of writing in-^ncient times, no chro- 
nicles were kept of the reigns of the kings who had flonrished, 
and the names of such kings only as had distinguished them- 
selves by their beneficent rules passed on from generation 
to generation in popular tradition. It was quite natural that 
people did not care to remember the names of kings whose 
reigns were not distinguished by wars or conquests, or any acts, 
of popular good, and therefore were not worth remembering 
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at all. And as noble and great kings never flourished in 
quick succession, but appeared only once in a wbil' probably 
at intervals of hundreds of years, their names were few 
and far beta'een, as a matter or course. When writing came 
into vague, an atempt was made to collect and arrange the 
namea of tho^e kings who figured in the popular tales, and 
a sort of connection was established between one king and 
another as father and son, though in reality they were 
separated from each other by a gap of several generations. 
The compilers themselves felt the difficulty, and sought to 
overcome it by assigning a fabulous number of years-^ome 
thousands of years, to each reign, which simply proved the 
very hopelessness of their task. The fact is that history in 
the truest sense of the word is a comparatively recent product, 
and cannot be older than seven or eight thousand years 
at most, and is probably synchronous with the invention and 
development of the art of writing. So far as ancient Sapta 
Sindhu was concerned, it was divided into a number of 
small states, in which the kings were more like leaders and 
patriarchs of the people than autocrats bent upon self-aggran* 
disement and making extensive conquests. The five tribes had 
a homogeneous development, and lived in peace and amity 
among themselves, combining together only on occasions of 
grave common dangers. Though they sometimes quarrelled 
among themselves, the quarrel never ended in a conquest, or 
permanant subjugation of one tribe by another, and “ Live and 
let live ” seemed to have been, the one principle that guided 
them. " May you all be united in your endeavours ; may your 
hearts beat in unison ; may your minds not pull different ways, 
but, united, act in harmony ” (Rv. x. 191, 4)— such was the 
inspiring prayer that was offered by a jpjf who saw a higher 
vision of the purpose of life that the Indo- Aryan race was 
destined to fulfil than thp mere establishment of a mighty empire 
by physical conquest of the world. Their wars were only 
directed towards the elimination of the discordant elements from 
their community, that proved to be veritable dogs in the wheel 
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dl their spiritual progressi and stood In the way of their consum* 
mating the summum honum of life. As soon as this object was 
accomplished, they plunged again into contemplation, and 
developed such a civilisation, based on saiya (truth) and 
(right), as has survived the ravages of time and is to last till the 
end of the world, or of the cycle of the human race. This was 
the spirit that dominated and guided the whole nation,^men, 
women and even children. Thei^e were of course occasional 
lapses and aberrations which are bound to occur in the 
course of the evolution and perfection of all human institutions, 
but these only served as fresh incentives to the nation to apply 
to the noble work with renewed and greater zeal. A nation 
guided by such nbble ideals can have no history in the sense 
in which we understand the word ; for nobody would care to 
record the ephemeral achievements or glorious conquests of 
kings, which by the way were regarded as so many obstacles 
to the spiritual evolution of the race, rather than things to be 
proud of. Hence we find the ancient Aryan kings, not in 
the role of leaders of conquering hordes, but as fathers of the 
people, protecting them from outside harm, and helping them 
to live a life of peace and contentment, which was conducive 
to their spiritual culture and the practice of Dharma^ which 
literally means ** that which upholds.^' And the Princes 
themselves Were more ascetics than gorgeous personages 
rolling in luxury. The King was the wielder of the Danda^ 
the sceptre,— which was emblematic of Dharma, keeping 
people on the path of f/a (right), and which would 
destroy even the wielder himself, if he strayed out of 
the path. The history of the ancient Aryans consists of an 
elaborate account of ideal kings like K&ma and Yudhisthira, 
of moral and spiritual heroes like Bharata, Lakfmapa, 
Bhiima and Arjuna, of noble and ideal Princesses like Sit A, 
SAvltrl, Damayantl and DraupadI, of ascetic kings like Mann 
and Janaka, of sages like Vasiftha, Vi^vAmitra, BharadvAja, 
YAjnavalkya, VyAsa and VAlmiki, of truthful kings like Hari^- 
candra and Da^aratha, of noble spiritual ladles like Maitreyl, 
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\^(vavlri, Lopamudri, Aftaiflyi and Gftodh&ri, and o( aoUt 
and virtuous portons of even low birth and rank like Vidura, 
Ekalavyai Dharmavy&dha and Tul&dh&ra. The names of all 
other persons, whether kings or princes, were consigned to 
the Umbo of obUvion, as quite unnecessary, and unfit to ho 
remembered or chronicled. If history merely means an 
account of kings in chronological order, and of their wars 
and conquests, the ancient Aryans have no history. But if 
it means an account of the piopU^ as they lived and thought, 
of their hopes, aspirations and ideals, of an evolution of 
their civilisation working up to those ideals, of their many, 
sided activities in the domains of ethics, spiritual culture, 
philosophy, literature, arts and sciences, of well4)rdered 
social and poUtical institutions making for the evolution of 
the community as a whole as well as of the individual, of a 
constant struggle, both communal and individual, to live up 
to the highest ideal of true manhood, and of bold and deter- 
mined efforts to solve the riddle of life that always stares 
one in the face like the mystenous Egyptian Sphinx, to grasp 
the destiny of humanity as a whole, and to realise oneself 
as a drop in the ocean of the Universal Ego, permeating 
the entire creation, physical and spiritual,— -then, certainly, 
the Aryans have a history, — a history whicK is unique in 
the world, and unsurpassed by that of any people that ever 
flourished on our globe. The great Veda-Vyflsa in the early 
dawn of the Kaliyuga, some 5,000 years ago, compiled such 
a history in the AfakdhkdraiOf the greatest work after the 
Four Vedas, which is aptly called the Fifth Veda {Padcama 
Veda) and Itihdsa (history). Other sages followed him in his 
loot-step, and compiled the various Purdf^ast though all of 
them are fathered on Veda-Vyftsa. The compilation of these 
works was undoubtedly made possible only by the invention 
and development of the Brfihml script which u the parent 
of the modem Sanskrit script, and owes its origin entirely 
to the genius of the Aryan race , -hi script which is admittedly 
the most perfect of all scripts in the world. 
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It would thuB appear that the absence of sncoinot 
chronological accounts of kings and their reigpis in the 
sacred Scriptures of the ancient Aryans does not disprove 
the hoary antiquity of their civilisation. The Ifahdhhdraia 
contains many traditions of the ancient Indo- Aryan race 
which, even at the time of Veda-Vyisa, passed into the 
realm of myths and legends. Without trying to explain 
them, he carefully collected all the legends and traditions 
current in his time and preserved them in his great Itikdsa^ 
There are many legends in the Mahibh&rata relating to the 
emigrations made into foreign countries by some branches of 
the Indo- Aryan people, which admirably fit in with the 
tradition of the ancient Egyptians themselves that their 
forefathers had elnigrated from the Land of Punt. It is 
recorded in the Mah&bhirata that Garu^a led the N&gas or 
serpents fa nomadic Aryan tribe) out of India into a beautiful 
island where the latter settled. Garu^a himself carried on 
war with the Devas, and aspired to be their lord, but Vivqiu 
brought about a compromise by which Garu^a submitted 
to the authority of the Devas, and acknowledged their supre- 
macy, though not without first extorting a promise from Vif^u 
that he (Garu^a) would always be perched over Vi9pu's head ! 
It is for this reason, says the legend, that Garu^a always 
occupies a place on the top of Vi^pu's chariot or throne. Wc 
find that the Egyption God "Ra, the Sun, is usually represented 
as a hawk -headed man, occasionally as a man, in both cases 
generally bearing on his head the solar disk... Horus is generally 
hawk-headed, andsthus a solar god connected with Ra.”’ 
The Ass 3 nrians also, as we have seeif, had gods with the head 
and wings of an eagle. These facts will go to explain to a 
certain extent the Garuda myth of the Aryans. Besides the 
Garudas and the Sarpas or Nigas, there were other nomadic 
Indo-Aryan tribes under the name of Ydydvaras. . (lit. Wan- 
derers). We have already said elsewhere that a sage of the 
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Yiydvaras whose name was Jaratk&ru married the beantifnl 
sister of Vasuki, the king of the Kigas, and the issue of the 
union was the great sage Astika. From the legends to be 
found in the Mah&bh&rata, it would seem that there were 
constant feuds between the nomadic and the settled tribes of 
the Indo-Aryan race and that these feuds were continued for 
a long time and only put an end to by effecting a compromise, 
or by the nomadic tribes leaving the shores of India for good. 
It is also on record in the Mah&bhftrata that some of the sons 
of Ring Yay&ti were banished by their father from the country 
on account of their disobedience and selfishness, and they 
became lords of the Yavanas, Mlecchas and other barbarian 
races. All these legends go to show that long before the 
Mahibhirata was composed, branches of the Indo-Aryan race 
had emigrated from India and settled down in other countries. 
We have seen in this chapter that a branch of this race or the 
aryanised Pft^dyas very likely emigrated to Egypt and founded 
a flourishing empire which gave birth to the modem civilisa- 
tion of Europe. A conjecture like this can only explain the 
striking resemblances in physical type, manners, social 
customs, and religious beliefs of two such widely separated 
peoples as the ancient Aryans and the ancient Egyptians. 

The writer of the History of Egypt in the “ Historians* 
History of the World ** finds great difficulty in arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the origin of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, in as much as he notices their striking resemblances 
with the Indians in many important respects, and yet cannot 
bring himself to believe that they originally emigrated from 
India. His observations on the point are worth quoting 
herd 

** The anoients, beyond vaguely hinting at an Ethiopian 
origin of the Egyptians, confessed themselves in the main 
totally ignorant of the subject And it must be confessed that 
the patient researches of modem workers have not sufficed 
fully to lift the veil of this ignorance. Theories have been 
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propounded, to be sore. It was broadly suggested by Heeren 
that one might probably look to India as the original cradle 
of the Egyptian race. Hebrew scholars, however, naturally 
were disposed to find that cradle in Mesopotamia, and some 
later archaeologists, among them so great an authority as 
Maspero, believe that the real beginnings of Egyptian history 
should be traced to equatorial Africa. But there are no sure 
data at hand to enable us to judge with any degree of certainty 
as to which of these two hypotheses, if any one of them, is 
true. 

“ The whole point of view of modern thought regarding 
this subject has been strangely shifted during the last half 
oentury. Up to4hat time, it was the firm conviction ot the 
greater number of scholars that, in dealing with the races of 
aiitiquity, we had but to recover some four thousand years 
before the Christian Era. Any hypothesis that could hope to 
gain credence in that day must be consistent with this sup* 
position. But the anthropologists of the past two generations 
have quite dispelled that long current illusion, and we now 
think of the history of man as stretching back tens, or per- 
haps hundreds of thousands of years into the past. 

“ Appljing a common-sense view to the history of ancient 
nations from this modified standpoint, it becomes at once appa- 
rent how very easy it may be to follow up false clews and* 
anive at false conclusions. Let us suppose, for example, that, 
as Heeren believed and as some more modem investigators 
have contended, ^he skulls of the Egyptians and those of the 
Indian races of antiquity, as preserved in the tombs of the 
respective countries, bear a close resemblance to one another. 
What, after all, does this prove ? Presumably it implies that 
these two widely separated nations have perhaps had a 
common origin. But it might mean that the Egyptians had 
one day been emigp'ants from India, or conversely, that the 
Indians had migrated from Egypt, or yet again, that the forbears 
of both nations had, at a remote epoch, occupied some other 
reg^i peihaps in an utterly different pan of the globe from 
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either India or Egypt. And even such a conclusion as this 
would have to be accepted with a large element of doubt. 
For up to the present it must freely be admitted that the 
studies of the anthropologists have by no means fixed the 
physical characters of the different races with sufficient clear- 
ness to enable us to predicate actual unity of race or unity of 
origin from a seeming similarity of skulls alone, or even 
through more comprehensive comparison of physical traits, 
were these available. More than this, any such comparison as 
that which attempts to link the Egyptians with the Indians or 
Hebrews or Ethiopians is, after all, only a narrow view of the 
subject extending over a comparatively limited period of time. 
If it were shown that the first members of that race which 
came to be known as Egyptians came to the valley of the Nile 
from India or Mesopotamia or Ethiopia, the fact would have 
undoubted historic interest, but it would after all only take 
us one step further back along the course of the evolution of 
that ancient civilisation, and the question would still remain 
an open one as to what was the real cradle of the race.” ^ 

The real cradle of the race, as we have taken pains to 
point out and prove in these pages, was India, and that of its 
civilisation ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Our readers have seen 
that 1 have not depended upon the evidence of a seeming 
similarity of skulls alone as established by Heeren and other 
scholars, to prove the common orig[in of, or a close connection 
between the ancient. Aryans, or aryanised Dravidians, and 
the ancient Egyptians. The manners, social customs and 
institutions, and religious beliefs and observances of these 
two widely separated races had something of the family like- 
ness in them which cannot fail to strike even the most critical 
mind as very remarkable. Add to this the Sanskrit origin of 
the names of the land, the river, and the gods, and the tradition 
of the ancient Egyptians themselves that they had originally 
come from the Laud of Punt. Taking all these evidences and 
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circumstances into one’s consideration, one cannot help feel- 
ing and concluding that the ancient Egyptians were original 
immigrants from India as were the Chaldeans of Mesopota- 
mia and the Phoenicians of the Syrian coast. We have 
proved the hoary antiquity of Rgvedic civilisation, which 
goes back to geological times, at any rate, to the time when 
Sapta-Sindhu was entirely cut off from Southern India by a 
long stretch of sea extending from Assam to the coast of 
modem Gujrat, and when the entire Peninsula was peopled 
by wild savages little removed from the state of brutes. The 
very fact that the^ first Egyptain king Menes established the 
Dynastic rule about 4400 B, C., from which Egyptian history 
and civilisation really began, makes it absolutely impossible 
that the Egyptians could have emigrated from Egypt to India, 
and imparted their civilisation to the Aryans whose civilisation 
was probably several thousands of years old. Such a 
supposition would be absurd, not to say, ridiculous on the 
very face of it. The real fact was that when the whole world 
was steeped in utter darkness, the Rgvedic Aryans on the 
banks of the sacred Sarasvatl and the Sindhu, and in the 
beautiful valley of Kashmir, lighted up the holy Fire of 
Civilisation and Spiritual Culture and kept it burning and 
glowing for thousands of years for the benefit of humanity. 
In a much later age, a few faggots were taken from this 
sacred and burning pile to other countries where they burned 
and glowed spasmbdically for some time till they were finally 
extinguished, removed as they were from their original source. 
The ancient civilisations of Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia 
and Egypt are now mere names, and things of the past 
beyond all hopes of revival or resuscitation. It is only in 
India that the Ancient Fire still burns and glows on, and 
though blasts and dusts have done much to bedim its radiance, 
it will burn and glow again with its wonted lustre, if properly 
fed with such fuels and libations as are eminently fitted to 
keep it up, viz. a vivid realisation like that of the ancient 
Aryans of the one supreme end and purpose of life, the 
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direction of alt thoughts, energies and actions towards the 
consummation of that supreme end, the simultaneous culture 
of the body, mind and soul, and the subordination of material 
culture to spiriiual, the cultivation of catholicity, charity and 
toleration, the subordination of the self to higher good, the 
realisation of the divinity in man, irrespective of caste, creed 
or rank, the merging of the individual in the Universal Ego, 
the cultivation of the spirit of self-sacrifice for accomplishing 
communal good, and the development of that beatific vision 
that sees God in everything and everything in God— ^n all- 
round culture which is the special heritage of the Aryan race 
from their glorious ancestors who occupied the position of 
world-teachers, and vividly realised their own destiny. It 
was therefore not a mere vain boast that the great Manu 
indulged in, when he inspiringly declared : **From the first- 
born (the Brahmans) of this country let all the peoples of the 
Earth learn the guiding principles of their life and con- 
duct” a boast which was partially fulfilled in the past, and 
waits to be completely fulfilled in the days to come. 


* Manu, Ch, 1 1, ao : 
yi wuwc I 
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CHAPTER XIV* 

IlfDO-ABYAN mPLUBNCB IN WISTBRN ASIA. 

We have traced in the previona ehaptera the unmistakable 
•tamp of Aryan culture and civilisation on those of ancient 
Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia and Egypt. We have also 
shown that branches of the Iranians emigrated to Europe, 
and mixed with the Slavs, and that the main body of the tribe 
Settled in Iran, Persia, or Parana as it used to be called. 
The Iranians were *‘a fine vigorous type of humanity, living 
by agriculture at^d cattle-rearing, and skilled in the use of the 
Spear and the bow. Horse-breeding, on which the tribes of 
Iran prided themselves, was assiduously pursued, and hunts 
in the mountains offered rich gains, and hardened the sinews 
of men for war. Other agricultural tribes were the Panthia- 
Isans and the Darusimans, who probably dwelt further to the 
east, and the Germanians or Karmanians in the highlands of 
Karman. The wilder parts of the mountains and the steppes 
and deserts of the coasts were occupied by predatory nomads, 
some of them very barbaric, the majority of whom must be 
ranked under the head of Persians. Such were the Mardans, 
the neighbours of the filymatans (Elamites), Uxians (Persian 
Uvadza, now Chuzistan) and the Kossaeans in the Zagros ; 
the Sagartians (Persian Asagarta) in the central desert, the 
Utians (Persian Jutija) in the Karmanian coast districts, and 
the Dropicians ; t)ie name Dahs or 'robbers’ is also found 
here, as in the Turanian steppe. These tribes no more 
constituted a political unity than did those of Media ; divided 
among various districts, the peasants lived in patriarchal 
conditions under hereditary princes, and were continually at 
war with the robbers and nomads, while they were protected 
by the 'household gods’ Who sheltered from sterility and 
foet.”* 


AKrI. Mitt, ^ikt WmU, Vd. II, p. 569. 
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These Aryan rcrtjbers and nomads, s^me of whom were 
known as Dahae (Sansk. Dasyus or robbers) had been, it 
should be remembered, the pests of Sapta-Sindhu, before 
they were driven out by the ^gvedic Aryans. When the 
Iranians and other Aryan tribes emigrated from India, and 
settled in Persia, Media, Elam and other parts of Western 
Asia, these robbers proved as much pests to them as they 
had proved to the ^vedic Aryans in Sapta-Sindhu. Tne 
civilised Aryan settlers, however, managed to keep them 
away from their territories, and probably drove most of them 
westward until, further pressed forward by other civilised 
and more powerful tribes, they were compelled to pass out of 
Asia into Europe through the isthmus of Bosphorus. The 
route of march of th^^se wild Aryan savages must have been 
along the southern coast of the Black Sea, through (he 
ancient province known as Pontus, which is the same word 
as the Sanskrit PanthA meaning **hlghway.’' The tpountains 
and forests of Media, Armenia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, 
Mysia and Lydia must have afforded them sufficient refuge 
and facility for hunting to induce them to hang about and’ 
tarry in those regions for a long time, until they were ousted 
from possession and pressed forward again by other more 
powerful tribes, leaving such residues in all the regions as 
chose to remriin by adopting more civilised and peaceful 
ways of living. As the Mediterranean Sea barred their 
further progress westward, they naturally turned towards the 
north and went over to Europe, scattering themselves, along 
with other Asiatic nomads, east, west, north and south. 

Of all the Aryan tribes that were compelled to leave 
Sapta-Sindhu, and passed westward, “ the Persians were the 
first Aryans to achieve a great world empire within historic 
times. With them the Aryan race became dominant in the 
Western world, and it has so continued to the present time. 
The Persians themselves maintained the first place among 
the nations only for about two centuries, or from the time of 
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Cyrw until the Asiatic conquest of Alexander the Great. 
And the sceptre which they laid down was taken up by 
Western nations akin to them in speech, and passed on from 
one to another people of the same great lndo*Germaiuc race 
throughout the two and a half millenniums which separate the " 
time of Cyrus from our own. But it is not only because of 
their kinship with European nations that the Persians are of 
interest. Their history has intrinsic importance. Theirs 
was unquestionably the mightiest empire the world had seen, 
since secure history began. It extended from India on the 
east to the extreme conBiies of Asia in the west and the 
north-west, and beyond them to include Egypt. It even 
threatened at one time, through the subjugation of Greece, 
to invade Europe as well, and numberless writers have 
moralised on the great change of destiny that would have 
fallen to the lot of Western civilisation, had their threat been 
made effective. All such moralising of course is but guess- 
work, and it may be questioned whether most of it has any 
validity whatever. For the truth seems to be that the Persians 
were much more nearly akin to the European intellect than a 
study of their descendants of recent generations would lead 
one to suppose. It is everywhere conceded that they sprang 
from the same stock, and their most fundamental traits show 
many points of close resemblance.”,^ 

It should be remembered, however, that the great Persian 
Empire flourished after the kingdoms of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Phoenicia and Egypt had declined. It would therefore be 
wrong to suppose that they were the first to achieve greatness 
in the line of building empires or developing a world civilisa- 
tion. But it must be conceded that the extent of their empire 
and power was greater than that of the anciedt Babylonians, 
Assyrians or Egyptians, and that, while these nations were 
mixed peoples, the ancient Persians were undoubtedly of pure 
Aryan descent. The great Emperor Darius who ascended 
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the throne of Persia about 521 B. C. described himself with 
pride not only as a Persian but ‘*an Aryan of Aryan race.** 
Such, at any rate, is the inscription on his tomb. 

But more than 1000 years before the flourishing of the Per- 
sian Empire, other powerful and enterprising Aryan tribe's had 
appeared in Western Asia from Sapta-Sindhu directly, as 
is evidenced by the names of the Gods whom they worshipped 
and invoked and who were the identical deities worshipped 
by the Vedic Aryans themselves. Such Aryan tribes were the 
Mitannians, theKossasans, the Hittites or Khetas, the Phrygians 
and others. The kingdom of Mitanni/* says Rogers, must 
take its place among the small states which have had their 
share in influencing the progress of the world, but whose own 
history we are mabl trace.” This kingdom was situated 
to the north-west of the kingdom of Babylonia and west of 
Assyria, between the Tigris and the Euphrates in their upper 
courses. It was called Naharain by the Egyptians, and Aram- 
Naharain in the Bible. Tehutimes I of Egypt reached this 
kingdom about 1 580 B. C. during his Asiatic campaign, and 
in a battle fought on the borders, the king of Mitanni was 
defeated. Tehutimes erected a stele on the Euphrates to 
mark the limits of his dominion or rather conquest, and then 
turned back, richly laden, to Thebes. From this time forth, 
there was constant intercourse between the Nile and the 
Euphrates. In 1522 B. C. Tehutimes 111 extended his conquest 
as far as Mitanni which was made tributary to Egypt. 

From the Tel-el-Amarna letters we know that between 
the years 1470 B. C. and 1400 B. C. there reigned in Mitanni 
four kings wliose names were Artatana, Artasuma, Sutama 
and Dashralta, the last name resembling the Sanskrit word 
Daiaratha. The other names also bear a close resemblance 
to Sanskrit. Hugh Winckler discovered in 1909 at Boghaz 
Keui, situated in Cappadocia, a clay tablet containing the 
terms of a treaty made by the king of Mitanni, in which the 
Vedic Gods Mitra-Varu9a, Indra, and the Nisatyas (the twin 
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A9vins) were invoked.^ Mitra-Varuaa have been mentioned 
together in the clay tablet, as in the Rgveda. Indra, as our 
readers know, was the principal Vedic dfily who, howrever, 
was discarded by the Iranians. The word Nasatyas used to 
be pronounced by tlie Iranians as Nihatyas. It would, there- 
fore, appear that the Mitannians were a branch ol the Vedic 
Aryans, and not of the Iranians, and they must have emigrated 
to Western Asia directly from Sapta-Sindhu, where alone, as 
is admitted by all scholars, the Vedic religion had its birth. 
When did this emigration take place, it is very difficult to 
ascertain ; but it may have been accomplished long before 
the powerful Assyrian kingdom, which w^as situated just to 
the east of Mitanni, flourished. It is admitted by archaeologists 
that Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, was in existence in 
3,000 B. C., and Jthe early rulers appt-ar to have been subject 
priest-princes of the kings of Babylonia. 

The Mitannians made alliances with the Kossaeans and 
the Hitiiies to resist the invasion of the Egyptian kings about 
1,400 B. C. The power of the Hiltites at this time became 
forinidable. They threatened the Egyptian provinces in Syria 
and the Mitannians were instrumental in driving the Egyptians 
from the land of the .Amoriles. 

Duiing^the period of Egyptian subjection of Mitanni, its 
kings gave their daughters in marriage to some of the kings of 
the XVllIth Dynasty of Egypt. Tihutimes IV married a 
Mitannian Princess. His successor Amenhotep III married a 
wile of foreign origin and religion, named Thi. He also 
married Gilukhipa (or Kirgipa), daughter of the king of 
Mitanni. It was Tihutimes IV who, probably under the in- 
fluence of his Mitannian wife, discarded the Great Sphinx 
and restored the old cult of Horemkhu (“ The sun in the two 
horizons ”). His successor, Amenhotep HI, who, as we have 
said, also married a Mitannian Princess, brought to Thebes 
the religion of Aten, the solar disk, and in the tenth year of 
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his reign, inaugurated a festival at Karnak in honour of the 
new religion. And his successor, Amenhotep IV, to free 
himself from the power of the high priest at Thebes, deter- 
mined to have a new oapitnl for his kingdom, for which Aten 
should be the supreme God. The religion of Aten wa? 
probably the most ancient form of the religion of Ra. The 
disk before which protestations were made was not only the 
shining and visible form of the divinity, it was the God himself. 
For the introduction of this new religion, the last kings of this 
Dynasty were distinguished by the name of “ Heretic kings.’* 
It is believed by Rogers that this change of religion in Thebes 
was brought about by the influence of the Mitannian Princess- 
es.* The Mitannians having been the w'orshippers of Vedic 
Gods, the predilection of the Princesses for the worship of 
the Sun and the establishment of a pure religion would be 
most natnral. 

The Kossaeans or Kassltes (Kasshu) were another Aryan 
tribe who inhabited the mountains of Zagros in Elam, which 
was situated to the east of ancient Babylonia and the south of 
Persia or Iran. In about 1800 B. C. the last Sumerian king 
of Babylonia was defeated, and Babylonia conquered by the 
Kassltes or Kosssians under Kandish (Gandis) or Gaddas, 
who established a dynasty which lasted for 576 years and nine 
months. Under the foreign domination, Babylonia lost its 
empire over Western Asia. Syria and Palestine became 
independent, and the high priests of Asshur made themselves 
'kings of Assyria. The divine attributes with which the 
Semite kings of Babylonia had been invested disappeared at 
the same time ; the title of * god ’ is never given to a Kassite 
sovereign. Babylon, however, remained the capital of the 
kingdom, and the holy city of Western Asia. Like the 
sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empire, it was necessary for 
the Prince who claimed rule in Western Asia to go to Babylon 
and there be acknowledged as the adopted son of Bel before 
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his claim to legitimacy could be admitted. Bibylon became 
more and more a priestly city, living on its ancient prestige 
and merging its ruler into a pontiff. From liencefortb down 
to the Persian era, it was the religious head of the civilised 
cast.”i 

Some later Kossaein kings of Babylonia, vist , Kadashman 
Bel and Burna-buriash I corresponded with the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, Amenhotep III and Amenliot«-p IV (1400 B. C.). 
The Assyrian king, Asshur-Uballit, still owned allegiance to 
his Babylonian suzerain, and intermarriages took place between 
the royal families of Assyria and Babylonia. The latter, 
moreover, still sought opportunities of recovering its old 
supremacy in Palekine, which the conquests of the XVI 1 1 th 
Dynasty had made an Egvptian province, and along with the 
Mitannians and th^ Hittites, intrigued against the Egyptian 
government with disaffected conspirators in tlie west. The 
Kossztn dynasty came to an end in 1230 B. C., after which 
the Assyrian kings became the masters of Babylonia. 

It would thus appear that the Kossaexns played a great 
part in the ancient history of Western A-^ia. That they were 
pure Aryans from Sapta-Sindhu is proved by the names of 
their principal deities, Suryas (the Sun) and Maruttas 
{JdarutSy or the winds). Their language also bore a strong 
resemblance to Sanskrit, and the Kossaein kings described 
themselves in the inscriptions as Kharis or Ary^s. 

“ There is litll^ doubt ” says Mr. H. R Hall in his Ancient 
History of the Near East (p. 201) “thajithe Kassites (Kossaeans) 
were Indo-Europeans, and spoke an Aryan tongue. Their 
chief god was Suryashy the sun, the Indian Surya and Greek 
Hyros ; their word for * god ' was bugashy the Slav bogUy and 
Phrygian bagaios. The termination ash which regularly 
appears at the end of their names is a nominative, corres* 
ponding to the Greek — [cf Sansk. as or m). Such a name 
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as Indabagash is clearly Aryan. They were evidently the 
advance-guard of the Indo-European southern movement 
which colo nized Iran and pushed westward to the borders of 
Atia Minor. In the north the king tom of Mitanni was about 
this time established be' ween the Euphrates and Tigris by 
Aryans who must hwe been of the same stock as the Kassites 
who conquered Babylonia. The names of the kings of Mitanni 
which are known to us in later times are Aryan, and among 
the gods of Mitanni we find the Indian Varuea, Indra, and 
the Nftsatya twins (Alvins).’' All this goes clearly to show 
that the Kassites as well as the Mitannians were direct 
immigrants from India where the Vedic gods had been 
worshipped from time immemorial, and the Vedic hymns 
composed in a far earlier age. My surmise is that the disper- 
sion of these Aryan tribes took place after the battle of Kuru- 
ksetra that had been fought about 2,500 B. C., and had made 
the Ksatriya race nearly extinct in India. Those that sur- 
vived this general ruin migrated towards the west and settled 
in various parts of Asia Minor, founding powerful kingdoms, 
and maintaining their national and tribal characteristics for 
a long time. But afterwards they were gradually absorbed 
by the Semites, and the only relics of their once having 
belonged to the great Aryan race are now to be found in 
their statues, writings on bricks and engravings on stones 
and monuments, and in the names of their kings and gods. 

The Hittites, who lived in a region to the north-west of 
Mitanni, and the north of Phoenicia, were probably also a 
branch of the Aryan race, though European scholars are not 
agreed as to who they were, and whence they came. That 
they were a non-Semitic race is, however, admitted by all. 

'' The Peninsula of Asia Minor is so situated geographi- 
oally that it is the only highway bt^tween Asia and Europe, 
much as Palestine is the highway between Asia and Africa. 
The peoples which inhabited it were therefore necessarily, 
in some sense, a buffer between the great nations of the two 
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continents. For the most part, the role they played, at any 
rate in later history, was a comparatively insignificant one. 
It is becoming more and more evident that there was a time 
in ancient history— using the term in the ordinary or relative 
sense— when the people who inhabited Asia Minor, took a 
foremost rank among the nations of their time as a wailike 

and conquering race They are vaguely referred to in 

the Bible records as descendants of Hetb, son of Canaan, 
the son of Mem, and they are mentioned as one of the seven 
Canaanite tribes, but no one now-a-days ascribes great 
historical importance to these Hebrew records.’^ ^ 

It appears that the Hittites were one of the most power- 
ful and warlike ^of ancient nations. The Egyptians called 
them Khetas, and the Assyrians Khattis. From their very 
warlike character and their nan^e, it seems to me that they 
were originally an Aryan tribe, belonging to the caste of 
Kfatriyas, and Khatti, Kheta, or Hittite were meiely corrupt- 
ed forms of the original Sanskrit word. That they were a 
very powerful people would appear from the fact that 
several centuries before our era, the Hittites founded a 
powerful empire in Western Asia, probably with outlying 
provinces in Africa, and even in Europe as far west as Italy. 
The greatness of this nation we are able to conjecture from 
the numerous references made to it in the Bible and Egyptian 
history, and from the mighty monuments of its power that 
still exist. The carved figures on these monuments and the 
representations given by the Egyptians ^rove the Hittites 
to have been of an altogether different physical type from 
the Semites, and, therefote, of a different race \ but their 
origin has not been clearly determined.*'^ 

From their language also they appear to have been a 
non-Semitic tribe. It is held by scholars that their language 
was “characteristic and more sharply defined from anv 
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known contemporary tongfue, and though the point is not 
yet as fully established as might be wished, it is thought that 
the evidence in hand justifies the conclusion that the Hutites 
were not a Semitic race. It has been even suggested that 
they had Mongoloid affinities. If such was the case, the 
Hiitites were related rather to the people of the north 
and north-east, «to the Scythians, perhaps even to the 
Chinese— than to their neighbours of the south. But all 
these questions must await the results of future investiga- 
tions. For the moment, the Hittites are only just beginning 
to be revealed to us as a great conquering nation of Western 
Asia, who at one time rivalled the Egyptians and the 
Mesopotamians, but the memory of whose deeds had almost 
altogether faded from the minds of later generations.^'^ 

Tlie figures of the sculptures left by the Hittites are 
always represented as wearing a peculiar form of shoe with 
upturned toe, a form which appears typical of India. They 
are also credited with having invented a hieroglypnic script 
of absolutely independent origin. But as yet very little 
progress has oeen made towards the decipherment of this 
new form of writing. 

The Hittites were obstinate fighters, and put up a tough 
fight against Pharaoh Tehutimes 111 and Seti. But they are 
memorable in Egyptian history because of the great battle of 
Kadesh, their city on the Orontes, in which Ramses II so 
distinguishsd himself. The feats of Rumses are described 
in an Egyptian war-poem which is still extant under the 
name of “ The war-poem of Pentaur.” A treaty of peace, 
however, was concluded by Ramses with the Khatli King, 
Khatusil (Sanskrit, Ksatra^sri ?} or Khatasar, which word 
may be a corruption of the Sanskrit word Ksatresvara^ the 
lord of the Kyatriyas. The text of the treaty has been 
discovered in an inscription on the temple of Karnak, in 
which the name SutekH^ the supreme god of the Kheta, who 
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was lord of heaven and earth, has been mentioned. Sutekh 
was probably a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word 
Satakratu, which was a name of Indra. 

It will be recalled that an alliance was formed by the 
Hittites with the Mitannians and the Kossaeans against the 
Egyptians. This alliance was made by these peoples pro- 
bably in consequence of their natural affinity in race. The 
Scythians were an extremely barbarous and cruel people, 
mostly addicted to a nomadic life, it is not at all likely from 
the advanced state of the civilisation of the Hittites that they 
belonged to that race. The figures on the Hittite sculptures 
also do not resemble^ the Mongoloid type or the Chinese. 
The probability, therefore, is that they were Aryans. Further 
investigations into their early history may lead to the es- 
tablishment of the trdth of this hypothesis. 

It may be mentioned here that the Hittites worshipped 
Mil (the Universal Mother) and Attis (Vedic Atri^ or the 
Sun), and probably also Mithras (Vedic Mitra)y and M^n, 
the moon (Iranic Mio). All these gods must have been 
introduced from India or Iran. These deities, however, are 
not mentioned in the list of the Hittite gods in the Treaty 
of Ramses 11 with Khattusil or Kbatasar. On the rocks of 
the shrine of Yasili Kay4 are found the sculptured figures of 
a goddess, Cybele or MA, standing upon a lion as she does 
on the coins of Greek and Roman times, and wearing upon 

her head a turreted head-dress Behind her is a youthful 

war-god, armed with an axe, and also mounted upon a lion, 
who accompanies her, as the young god does the goddess 
on Cretan seals. He must be Attis.’’ At Yasili Ka>& and 
at Malitiya the Hittite deities ” says Mr. H. R. Hall in his 
Ancient History of the Hear East (p. 331 ) ** are often 
accompanied by animals in quite Indian fashion^ and some- 
times stand upon them. This was a peculiarity, characteristic 
of Anatolian iconography down to the latest times. It may 
he that it 'was a Jeature borrowed from Aryan religion'^ 
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Mr. HaII would have been more correct in saying that it was 
brought by the Hittites themselves direct from Aryan 
India. The Hittites had a male god in the form of a bull, 
and a female god in the form of a lioness, and the deities 
were sometimes represented as riding on them. In an old 
coin of Ancient Syria (which belonged to the Hittites) are 
found the figures of a goddess mounted on a lion, and of 
a god mounted on a bull. These figures undoubtedly 
resemble those of the god Siva and the goddess Durgi of 
the Hindu Pantheon of the Paur 4 i^ic age. If the Hittites 
came from India, they must have done so at an age when 
the Vedic religion gave away to the Paura^ic, and Siva and 
Durgft were the popular deities in that land. The first 
historical mention of the Hittites or the Khatti occurs about 
1750 B. C., when they invaded Babylon in the reign of king 
Samsuditana, and the Hittite kingdom lasted till 1100 B. C. 
If this was the Paurd^ic age in India, how old and early 
must have been the Rg vedic age, and how absurd would 
be the computation of that age by European and American 
scholars, who have put it down at 1000 B. C., or at most 
1500 B. C 1 

The Phrygians who lived in the centre of Asia Minor 
were admittedly an Aryan tribe. Phrygia is a country of 
many mountains and numerous river valleys. The fertility 
of the latter was always remarkable, and in the northern 
boundaries, at the sources of the river Sangarius, wide 
stretches of pasture land afforded nourishment for sheep. 
Grapes also were extensively cultivated. 

The ancient Phrygians were an agricultural people, 
and the strange rites of their religious worship all had 
reference to the renewal and decay of Nature. The * Phrygian 
mother * who was called by the Greeks Rhea or Cybele, and 
whose name in the Phrygian language is said to have been 
Ammi. bad her temple at the foot of mount Agdus, near 
Pessinus, where she was served by hosts of priests. She was 
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worshipped in the temple under the g:ai8e of a formless stone, 
said to have fallen from heaven, and was conceived of as 
driving over the moiintains in a chariot, and wearing a crpwn 
of towers over her head. The beloved of Cybcle was A ttys, 
and the festivals of his' birth and death were celebrated with 
wild grief and frantic joy, and accompanied by barbarous 
and unlovely rites, much like those of the worship of Adonis 
it Byblus. Cybele represents nature, or nature as the 
producer of life, and the birth and death of Attys typify the 
spring and autumn of the years 

Now it would appear that Ammd, the name of the 
“ Phrygian mother,” is equivalent to the Sanskrit word Amhd 
which means *' mother,” Cybele was the same as the Vedic 
goddess Priihi i (Earth) or Cybebe as she used to be called 
by the Lydians, another ancient Aryan tribal of \sia Minor. 
Attys is no other than Atri who has been described in the 
^gveda (v. 40, 7) as a friend of the Sun whom he released 
from the clutches of Soarhhdnu (Eclipse). There are many 
legends in connection with Atri in the l^gveda, one of which 
is that the Asuras confined him in a torture-house having 
one hundred doors and lighted up a fire, fed and kept alive 
by chaffs of corn as fuel, with the object of torturing him. 
It was the Alvins, liowever, who exiinguislted the fire by 
pouring water upon it, and released Atri. (Rv. i. 100, 8). 
This Atri in the fiery torture-house was undoubtedly the 
summer-sun, and his sufferings during the three hot months 
only came to an end when the rains began to fall, thereby 
cooling the atmosphere. That Cybele or Cybebe was Mother 
Earth is undoubted, as she was represented by a shapless 
meteoric stone that fell from heaven. Cybele was, therefore, 
identified with the sky as well as Terra firma or hard earth. 
We have a whole Sakta in the ^gveda (v. 84) in praise of 
the goddess Priihi^ who has been identified both with 
the sky) as well as the Earth. The beloved of 
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Cybrie I f., Earth or Nature was Attys or the Sun in the 
Phrygian land. When winter came, and the power of the 
Sun declined, the aspect of Nature became dejected 
and mournful ; but when the Sun gained power again in 
spring and summer, Nature became enlivened with fresh 
foliage and flowers, and joyous with the songs of birds. 
These were the occasions of the festivals among the Phrygians 
—festivals of grief and joy respectively. 

Bagaios was the name of the supreme God of the 
Phrygians, and this God is the same as the Vedic God Bhaga, 
and the Avestic God of the same name. In the Slavonic 
languTiges also Bogu denotes the supreme deity. **The 
Armenians,’’ says Dr. Isaac Taylor " are believed to have 
been an eastern extension of the Phrygians, who themselves 
have been identified with the Briges of Thrace. Thus of 
the few Phrygian words which we possess, Bagaios, the 
Phrygian name of the Supreme God, is the Iranian Bhaga, 
and the Slavonic Bogu. Hence we may conjecture that 
Phrygian and Thracian might supply some of the missing 
links between Greek, Armenian, Slavonic and Iranian.”^ 

Herodotus says that the Egyptians regarded the 
Phrygians to be the oldest people in the world ; but the 
Greeks thought that they came from Thrace and were 
originally called Brigians. The Phrygians, however, while 
owning the relationship to the Brigians of Thrace, declared 
themselves to be the older people. And probably they were 
right. Modern writers are disposed to attribute an Armenian 
origin to both races. But whether the Phrygians were of 
Armenian origin or not, there can be no doubt that they had 
a racial affinity with them as with the Iranians also. This 
establishes a coiuinuous link of the Aryan race along the 
“ high way ” between Asia and Europe. The Phrygians 
must have been a branch of the Bfjis of the Rgveda. some 
of whom probably settled in Asia Minor as Phrygians, while 
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others crossed over to Europe and settled in Thrace under 
the name of Brif^es. There are indications which serve to 
show that the Phrygians once extended their rule over a 
much wider area than that assigned to their country in our 
maps of the ancient world ; that they held command of the 
sea-board, and were even found beyond the iEgean.”^ This 
shows Aryan expansion over Europe. The Slavs, as we have 
elsewhere said, were probably a branch of the Iranians who, 
id the course of their wanderings westward from Airyana 
Vaejo most likely under the leadership of Yima, in the inter- 
glacial epoch, left residues on the line of their march through 
Armenia, Phrygia, Lydia, and other provinces of Asia Minor, 
and through Thrace in Europe, till they settled in North 
Russia. They could not have marched through the steppes 
of Central Asia, which were in ancient times covered by a 
large sea, and probably did not exist in those times. 

Another Aryan people were the Lydians who, after the 
disappearance of the Hittites, attained a degree of prominence 
that makes them an object of particular interest to the 
present-day student of ancient history. “ As to the origin 
of the Lydians and their early history, all is utterly obscure. 
It is not even very clearly known whether they are to be 
regarded a Semitic, Aryan or Turanian race ; most likely 
they were a infixed race, and owed to this fact the relative 
power which they attained.”* 

Tradition ascribes to them three dynasties of kings, 
which are commonly spoken of as the Attyada?, Heraclidae 
and the Mermnadae. The first of the^e dynasties is altogether 
mythical, and the second very largely so. Under the Merm- 
nadae, Lydia became a maritime as well as an inland power. 
They conquered some of the Greek cities, and the coast ot 
Ionia was included within the Lydian kingdom. Under the 
great Croesus, the Lydian kingdom became a Lydian empire, 
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and all Asia Minor westward of the Halys, with the exception 
of Lyoia, owned the supremacy of Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia, which never again shrank back into its original 
dimensions. 

“ The language, so far as can be judged from its scanty 
remains, was Indo-European, and was more closely related 
to the western than to the eastern branch of the family. The 
race was probably a mixed one consisting of aborigines and 
Aryan immigrants. It was characterised by industry and a 
commercial spirit, and before the Persian conquest, by bravery 
as well.”* 

“ The religion of the Lydians resembled that of the other 
civilised nations of Asia Minor. It was a Nature- worship, 
which at times became wild and sensuous. By the side of 
the supreme god Medeus stood the sun-god Attys, as in 
Phrygia, the chief object of the popular cult. He was at once 
the son and bridegroom of Cybele or Cybebe, the mother of 
the gods.. ..Like the Semitic Tammuz or Adonis, he was the 
beautiful youth who had mutilated himself in a moment of 
frenzy or despair, and whose temple was served by eunuch 
priests. Or again, he was the dying snn-god, slain by the 
winter, and mourned by Cybebe, as Adonis was by Aphrodite 
in the old myth which the Greeks had borrowed from 

Phoenicia.”^ 

Cybebe became “ the mother of Asia,” and at Ephesus, 
where she was adored under the form of a meteoric stone, 
was identified with the Greek Artemis, “ The priestesses by 
whom she was served were depicted in early art as armed with 
the double-headed axe, and the dances they performed in her 
honour with shield and bow gave rise to the myths which saw 

in them the Amazons, a nation of wo man- warriors The 

prostitution whereby the Lydian girls gained their dowries 
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was a religious exercise as among the Semites, which marked 
their devotion to the goddess Cybele.”^ 

In the above extracts, we can easily identify Medeus, the 
supreme god of the Lydians, with the early Vedic god 
Mitra, and Attys, the Phrygian and Lydian sun-god, with 
Atri, We have already identified Cybebe with Prithivi or 
Nature, and Cybebe was both the mother and wife of Atri^ 
Attys or the sun, just as Surya in the Rgveda has been 
described as both the husband and son of Usas, It was from 
primordial Nature that the sun was produced, and it was 
through the power of the sun that Nature produced flowers 
and fruits,— *in other words, became fruitful. As regards the 
eunuch priests who served the Lydian god Attys, there is a 
strange coincidence of this story with a Vedic myth which is 
worth mentioning here. In Rv. v. 78, we find the story of a 
jRji of the name of Sapta-Vadhri (lit. seven-eunuch) who 
was a son of Atri and whose brothers used to lock him up in 
a wooden chest every night, thereby preventing him from 
coming in contact with his wife. The jpjf, on account of 
this forced separation from his wife, became very much 
dejected and care-worn, and prayed to the Agvins, the divine 
physicians, to release him from his imprisonment. It is 
needless to say that the Alvins did listen to his prayer and 
release him, thereby enabling him to meet his wife. 

Now it is perfectly reasonable to call the sun a eunuch, 
when he loses his ^powers in winter. As Nature wears a 
dismal look in this season, the trees being stripped of foliage, 
flowers and fruits, she may be said to be reduced to the same 
condition as that of a young womah who is separated from 
her beloved. The sun in winter was therefore compared to a 
eunuch, or as the Lydians thought, was served by eunuch 
priests (Sapta-Vadhri). Hence arose the practice of employ, 
ing eunuchs as priests in the temple of Attys. Lucian says : 
*'The priests are self-mutilated men, and they wear women’s 
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garments.” As regard Cybele or Cybebe, it was thought 
necessary to guard her daring her forced separation from her 
husband, not by man-warriors but by female-warriors. Hence 
probably arose the necessity of having her served by priest- 
esses who were also warriors. This practice of employing 
female warriors as priestesses in the temple of Cybebe was 
the origin of the tribe of Amazons of ancient legend. As 
regards the religious practice of the Lydian girls prostituting 
themselves before marriage, it was, as we have seen, an old 
Babylonian custom which was probably imitated by the 
Lydians. 

The chief town of Lydia was Sardis, which was famous in 
ancient times as the principal mart of the east and the 
west. Sardis in Lydian originally meant “year*’ and the word 
can be identified with the Vedic word Sarad which also 
means “a year.” The Homeric word “Hyde” may be a 
corruption from the word “Sardis,” There was a town in 
Lydia called “Asia,” and the continent of Asia took its name 
either from this town or from Asies, a Lydian hero. This 
legendary hero was connected with Attys by some sort of 
relationship, and we are disposed to think that he was none 
other than the Vedic Afvins who released Sapta-Vadhri, the 
son of Atri, from his forced confinement. It was quite 
natural for the Lydians to honour this legendary hero or god, 
by founding a town in his name. Strabo reports that there 
was shown by the side of the river Cayster on the route from 
Ephesus to Sardis a building dedicated to the hero Asiest 
This was probably the site of the town of Asia, from which 
the continent took its name. 


“The Lydian Empire may be described as the industrial 
power of the ancient world. The Lydians were credited with 
being the inventors, not only of the games such as dice, 
buokle-bones, ball, but also of coined money. The oldest 
known coins are electrum coins of the earlier Mermnads, 
stamped on one side with a lion’s head, or the figure of a king 
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with bow and quiver."^ It should be noted here that the 
Vedic Aryans were extremely fond of the game of dice, 
and the Lydians only brought this game as well as the 
art of coining metals from India. These coins were of a 
particular measure, and called minas which, as we have 
already elsewhere pointed out, was a corrupted form of the 
Vedic word mand. 

The Lydians were Sl^nadevas or worshippers of lingam. 
“Phallic emblems for averting evil were plentiful ; even the 
summit of the tomb of Alyattes is crowned with an enormous 
one of stone about 9 ft. in diameter"^ It is still a custom 
with the Hindus to erect a lingam over the ashes of a disting- 
uished person, covered over with a conical temple. 

From the above brief account of the ancient Lydians, it 
would appear that they were originally an ancient Aryan 
tribe from Sapta-Sindhu, but they afterwards commingled 
with the aborigines and the Semitic races, which helped to 
destroy the purity of their race and religious faith. 

We thus see that the influence of Aryan culture in 
Western Asia was greaL and that many Aryan tribes in the 
different stages of civilisation emigrated from India to 
Western (Asia and settled down in various regions, establish- 
ing kingdoms and empires. Those that were in a savage 
state were pushed forward by the more powerful tribes 
following thqm until they were compelled to disperse over 
Europe. We shall try now to find out how this dispersion 
was effected. It should, however, be noted here that the 
savage Aryan tribes who were nomads and lived by the chase 
were the first to wander out of their original home in Sapta- 
Sindhu. They were probably in a rudimentary stage of 
development, and though they might have learnt the use of 
metals while in Sapta-Sindhu, they forgot it as soon as they 
left the country, not having learnt the process of manufac- 
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turing them like their advanced brethem. They had certain 
common words with the other Aryan tribes to express family 
relationship like father, mother, brother and sister, to describe 
animals like the ox, the cow, the dog, the sheep, and the horse 
(Vedic arusa)i and natural objects like the snn, the sky, the 
earth, and water and tree, but they had no culture-words like 
those of the advanced tribes for no other reason than 
because they had no culture to speak of. With this scanty 
stock of words and a rude speech to express their thoughts 
and primitive culture, they roamed about for centuries, nay 
thousands of years in Western Asia, before they were 
compelled to scatter themselves over Europe. These migra- 
tions must have taken place long before Babylonia and Egypt 
flourished and the Semites made their appearance in Western 
Asia, so that when the highly developed Aryan civilisation 
was planted in Mesopotamia and Egypt, the Aryan nomads 
who had passed into Europe still remained in their primitive 
condition, and early rude stage of development. We shall 
now write about the spread of Aryan civilisation in Europe. 
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